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BOOK V. 

Coboermog^ tbeir fourtli assertion, That teaching several paUio daties of Christian 
reli^on, there is amongst ns much superstition reUuned in them ; and cottMrning 
persons, vrhich for performance of those daties are endued with the power of 
eoclesiaslical order, oor laws- and proceedings according thereunto are many 
ways herein also corropted. 



THE MATTER CONTAINED IN THIS FIFTH BOOK. 

1. True religion is the root of all tme Yirtaes, and the stay of all well-ordered 
commonwealths. 

2. The most extreme opposite to tme religion is affected atheism. 

3t Of snperstition, and the root thereof, either misguided zeal, or ignorant fear of 
DiTine glory. 

4. Of the redress of superstition in God's church, and concerning the question of 
this book. 

5. Four general propositions demanding that whidi may reasonably be granted, 
concerning matters of outward form in the exercise of true religion. And, fifthly. 
Of a rule not sale nor reasonable in these cases. 

6. The first proposition touching judgments, what things are coD?eiiient in the out- 

ward public ordering of church affairs. 

7. The second proposition. 

8. The third proposition. 

9. The foarth proposition. 

10. The rule of men's private spirits, not safe in these cases to be followed. 

11. Places for the public service of God. 

12. The-solemnity of erecting churches condemned, the hallowbg and dedicating of 

them scorned by flie adversary. 

13. Of the names whereby we distinguish our churches. 

14. Of the ftshion of oor churches. 

15. The sumptuousness of churches. 

16. What holiness and virtue we ascribe to the church more than other places. 

17. Tbeir pretence that would have churches utterly razed. ^ 

18. Of puUic teaching or preaching, and the first kind thereof, catechising. 

19. Of preaching, by reading publicly the books of Holy Scripture, and concerning 
supposed unlrnUis in those translations of Scripture which we idlow to be read ; 
as dso uf the choice which we make in reading. 

VOL. II. B 



ECCLESIASTICAL POLIIT. 



90. OfprewUag bjlWpdbficm&(or«tlwrpnitaUeii 

Mg books apocTTpU. 
tl. Of preacfauig bj fersoM, a»d whether wimum he Ihe tmlj m^amrj wmj of 

teoehiflg, wherebj sen are brooght to the §tnmf kaowledge of God's truth* 
98. What thej attribirto to scnMBsoolj, mA what we to icadiagaljo. 
tS. Of prajer. 
M. Of pobHe prayer. 

25. Of the fono of Cohbob Prajer. 

26. OfthcawfaidifikoMttoharoa^aHfiiniorCoBnMaiPiajcr. 

27. Of thoBiy who aDowng a set ieum of piajer, jet allow aot oars. 

28. The fora of ov litwgj too sear the pafMSts*, too fiv difereot IroM thai of other 
nfonaed chordMSy as they pretead. 

29. Attire beloogbg to the serviee of Crod. 

30. Of gesture ia prajiog, aad of difereat plaees chosen tothat pmpose. 

31. Karinrss of prajiag after oar fona. 
92. The length of oar serriee. 

35. lastcad of sach prayers as the priaritiTe efaarehes hare ased, aad those that tho 
lefofBed BOW asOy we hare (say they) dirers short cats or shreddiags, rather 
wishes thaa prayers. 

34. LesaoBs lateraiiBgled with oar prayers. 

35* The aeaiber of oar prayers for earthly thiags, aad oar oft reheaniag of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

36. The peopled mJib^ *ft^ ^ auaister. 

37. Oar bmbbot of readiag the FssIbm, otherwise thaa the rest of the Scriptara. 

38. Of aiosie with Psalms: 

39. Of siagiBg or aayiag Psalan, aad other parts of Coamoo Prayer, wliereia the 
people aad the auaister aaswer one another by course. 

40. Of KagBifioat, Bepcdjcitoi, and Nanc Diaoottis. 

41. Ofthelitaay. 

42. Of Athaaasias's Creed, aad Gloria Patri. 

43. Of oar waat of partioidar thanksgiTing. 

44. Ia soBie tUags the aiatter of oar prayer, as they aflirm, is ansoand. 

45* " When thon hadst oreroone the sharpness of desth, thou didst open the kingdom 
of hearea to all beUerers." 

46. Toaohiag prayer for ddtreraBoe firom snddea death. 

47. Prayer for those things which we for oar nnworthiness dare not ask, God for 
tkp worthineff of his Sob wo^ld ronchsofe to g^ranL 

48. Tnjer to be erOTmore dellrered firom all adTersity. 

49« P^yer tbatidl aea m^ Had mercy, aad of the will of God, that all men might 

besBfed* 
50. Of the Baaie, the aathor, aod the force, of sacraments, which force consisteth in 

t|di, thpt God hi4h ordabed them as meaas to make as partakers of him in 

Christ, aad of life throngh Christ. 
/Il« That 6odi# ia Christ by the persoaal iacaraatioB of the Sob» who is Tery God. 
^« ThjB nisisterprelatiopf which heresy hath made of the manaer how God and 

man are naited & one Christ 
59» TlMit by the mdop of the <me with the other natare ia Christ, there gioweth nei- 
ther gala nor loss of essential properties to diher. 
54. What Chrift bath obtained according to the fleah, by the onion of his flesh with 

Deity. 
55* Of the personal presence of Christ every where, and in what sense it may be 

gran^ bo i§ •ivj where present according to the flesh. 
56. The onion or nratnal participation which u between Christ aad the church of 

fjM*t in Uiit prepent world. 
67. The necessity of sacraments anto the participation of GhriaL 
58. The substance of baptifm* the rites or solemnities thereonto belonging, and 

that the snbstance thereof being kept, other things in baptism may gire place 

to necessity. 
59* Tlie gjroiind in Scriptore whereopon a necessity of outward baptism bath been 

bailt. 
60* What kind of nec^ty in outward baptism hath been gathered by the words of 

oar 8af iopr Christ ; and what the true necessity ther^io<VBcd is. 
6U What things ip baptism hare been dispensed with by the lathers respecting ne- 
cessity. 
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62. WbctlMr btptiBin by wonen be triM baptism, good and effeotad to thorn tktt 
receive it. 

63. Of interrogfttories ^b bAplitm, tonohing faitb, and the purpose of a Christian 
life. 

64. Interrogatories proposed Unto iofants io baptisnii and answered, as in their nameSf 
bj godfklhers. 

65. Of the cross in baptism. 

66. Of confirmation after baptismi 

67. Of the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ. 

6S- Of fan! Is noted in the form of administering that holy sacrament* 

69. Of fesliTal«*dayS| and the natural caases of their cooTenient institntion* 

70. The manner of celebrating festival-days. 

71. Exceptions against oar keeping of other festival-days besides the sabbath. 

72. Of days appointed, as well for ordinary as for extraordinary fasts in the chorch 
of God. 

73. The celebration of matrimony. 

74. Tlie churching of women. 
^5. The rites of burial. 

76« Of the nature of that ministry which serveth for perfomanoo of Divine datie* 

in the church of God, and how happiness, not eternal only, but also temporal^ 

d<^ depend upon it. 
77* Of power given unto men, to exeoute that hearenly ofice, of the gift of the Holy 

Ghost in ordination : and whether conveniently the power of order may be 

sooght or sued for. 

78. Of degrees whereby the power of order is distbgoished, and oonoeming tbtf 
attire of ministers. 

79. Of oblations» foundations^ endowments, titties, all intended for perpetuity of 
religion ; which purpose bebg chiefly fulfilled by the clergy's certain and 
sufficient maintenance, must needs by alienation of church-fivings be mado 
firnstrate. 

60. Of ordination lawful without title, and without any popular election precedent^ 
but in no case without regard of due information what their quality b that enter 
into holy orders. 

61. Of the learning that should be in ministers, their residence, and theniunber of 
thdur livings* 



Few ihere are of so weak capacity hni public evils they Tme reii- 
easily espy; fewer so patient, as not to complain when the^^J^J^i 
grievous inconveniences thereof work sensible smart. How- tnie virtues, 
beit, to see wherein the harm which they feel consisteth, the ^^ jj ^^y 
seeds from which it sprang, and the method of curing it, be- ordered 
longeth to a skill, the study whereof is so fall of toil and the wMiths. 
practice so beset with difficulties, that wary and respective 
men had rather seek quietly their own, and wish that the 
world may go well, so it be not long of them, thsm with pain 
and hazard make themselves advisers for the common good. 
We which thought it at the very first a sign of cold affection 
towards the church of God, to prefer private ease before the 
labour of appeasing public disturbance, must now of neces- 
sity refer events to the gracious providence of Almighty 
God, and, in discharge of our duty towards him, proceed 
with the plain and impartial defence of a common cause. 

fi2 



4 ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 

Wherein out endeavour is, not so much to overthrow them 
with whom we contend, as to yield them just and reasonable 
causes of those things, which, for want of due consideration 
heretofore, they misconceived, accusing laws for men's over- 
sights, imputing evils grown through personal defects unto 
that which is not evil, framing unto some sores unwholesome 
plasteirs, and applying other some where no sore is. To 
make therefore our beginning that which to both parts is 
most acceptable, we agree, that pure and unstained religion 
ought to be the highest of all cares appertaining to public 
regiment, as well in regard of that aid and protection* which 
they who faithfully serve God confess they receive at his 
merciful hands, as also for the force which religion hath to 
qualify all sorts of men, and to make them in public affairs 
the more serviceable ;* governors the apter to rule with con- 
science ; inferiors for conscience' sake the willinger to obey. 
It is no peculiar conceit, but a matter of sound consequence, 
that all duties are by so much the better performed, by how 
much the men are more religious from whose abilities the 
same proceed. For if ^^ the course of politic affairs cannot in 
any good sort go forward without fit instruments, and that 
which fitteth them be their virtues, let policy acknowledge 
itself indebted to religion ; godliness being the ** chiefest top 
and well-spring of all true virtues, even as God is of all good 
things. So natural is the union of religion with justice, 
that we may boldly deem there is neither, where both are 
not. For how shoidd they be unfeignedly just, whom reli- 
gion doth not cause to be such ; or they religious, which are 
not found such by the proof of their just actions ? If they 
which employ their labour and travail about the public admi- 
nistration of justice, follow it only as a trade, with unquench- 
able and unconscionable thirst of gain, being not in heart 
persuaded that ^justice Is God's own work, and themselves 
his agents in this business, the sentence of right God's own 
verdict, and themselves his priests to deliver it ; the formal- 

• Pf.cxliv. «. 

*» C. Tb. lib. x?i. tit. 2. Gaodere et gloriari ex fide semper Tolnmas, icientes 
ms^s religionibas qaam offioiis et labore corporis ?el sodore nostnun rempablloam 
eontineri. 

c "Eoyt 9* ouhv h rmt qroXinxoTc hjvariv WfSi^ai &nu rw rotor rtva iTvai, Xlya* }i oTov 
0wov)a(ov. tI 91 cnrov9a7oy itval \a-Ti tl rkq i^vrki ix^t** Arist. Magn. Moral. lib. i. 
cap. 1. 

^ 'hf)n V d^ia"n warrm rSf wrm Q§o(, dftretv ^ tvai0tM. Philo. de Dec. Praecept. 

« 2 Chron. xix, 6, 7. 'kyAfnrur f^if yap ntd ivt /aom, kAKKiw U jtot fluonpw iOnt koX 
9iki«rt9» Arist Kthio. lib. i. cap. 2. Eodes. xii. 10. VVisd. x?i. 13. 
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ities of justice do but serve to smother right, an^ that which 
was necessarily ordained for the common good^ ig through 
shameful abuse made the cause of common misery. The 
same piety^ which maketh them that are in authority desir- 
ous to please and resemble God by justice, inflameth, every 
way, men of action with zeal to do good (as far as their 
place will permit) unto all : for that, they know, is most 
noble and Divine. Whereby if no natural or casual inability 
cross their desires, they always delighting to inure them- 
selves with actions most beneficial to others, cannot but ga- 
ther great experience, and through experience the more wis- 
dom ; because conscience, and the fear of swerving from that 
which is right, maketh them diligent observers of circum- 
stances, the loose regard whereof is the nurse of vulgar folly, 
no less than Solomon's attention thereunto, was of natural 
furtherances the most effectual to make him eminent above 
others. For he gave good heed, and pierced every thing to 
the very ground, and by that means became the author of 
many parables. Concerning fortitude, sith evils great and 
unexpected (the true touchstone of constant minds) do cause 
oftentimes even them to think upon Divine power with fear- 
fullest suspicions, which have been otherwise the most secure 
despisers thereof; how should we look for any constant re- 
solution of mind in such cases, saving only where unfeigned 
affection to God-ward hath bred the most assured confidence 
to be assisted by his hand i For proof whereof, let but the 
acts of the ancient Jews be indifferently weighed, from whose 
magnanimity, in causes of most extreme hazard, those strange 
and unwonted resolutions have grown, which, for all circum- 
stances, no people under the roof of heaven did ever hitherto 
match. And that which did always animate them was their 
mere religion : without which, if so be it were possible that 
all other ornaments of mind might be had in their full per- 
fection, nevertheless the mind that should possess them, 
divorced from piety, could be but a spectacle of commisera- 
tion ; even as that body is, which, adorned with sundry other 
admirable beauties, wanted eye-sight, the chiefest grace that 
nature hath in that kind to bestow. They which commend 
so much the felicity of that innpcent world, wherein it is 
said that men of their own accord did embrace fidelity and 
honesty, not for fear of the magistrate, or because revenge 
was before their eyes, if at any time they should do other- 
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wise, but that which held the people in awe was the shame 
of ill-doi^g, the love of equity, and right itself, a bar against 
all oppressions which greatness of power causeth; they 
whi(^ describe unto us any such estate of happiness amongst 
ii>en^ though they speak not of religion, do notwithstanding 
declari^ that which is in truth her only working. For if reli^ 
gion did possess sincerely and sufficiently the hearts of all 
men^ there would need no other restraint from evil» This 
dpth not only give life and perfection to all endeavours 
wherewith it concurreth ; but what event soever ensues, i^ 
breedeth, if not joy and gladness always, yet always patience^ 
satisfaction, and reasonable contentment of mind^ Where- 
lipon it h&th been set down as an axiom of good experience, 
that 1^1 things religiously taken in hand are prosperously 
P«ii. i, 3. ended ; because, whether men in the end have that which 
religion did allow th^m to desire, or that which it t^acheth 
them contei^tedly to suffer, they are in neither event unfor^ 
tunate/ But lest any man should here conceive, that it 
greatly skiUeth not of what SQrt our religion be, inasmuch 
as heathens, Turks, and infi4els, impute to religion a great 
part of the same effects which ourselves ascribe hereunto, 
they having ours in thp same detestation that we theirs ; it 
shall be requisite to observe well, how far forth there may be 
^eement in th^ effects of different religions. First, by the 
bitter strife which ris^th o0ieatimes from small differences in 
this behalf, an4 i^ by sa. much alwf^ys greater as the matter 
ia of more importance; we see a general agreen^ent in the 
secret opinion of men, that every man ought to embrace the 
religion which is true, and to shun, as hurtful, whatsoever 
dissenteth from it, but that most, which doth farthest dis^ 
sent. The generality of which persuasion argueth, that God 
hath imprinted it by nature, to. ihe end it might be a spur to 
our industry in searching and maintaining that religion, 
from which as to swerve in the least points is error, so th^ 
papital enemies thereof God hateth as his deadly foes, aliens, 
and, without repentance, children of endless perdition. Such, 
Uierefore, touching man^s immortal st^te after this life, are 
not likely tq reap benefit by their religion, but to look for 
tiie clean contrary, in rega^id of so important contrariety be, 
tween it and the true religion. Nevertheless, inasmuch a^ 

^ifiif, *ai ijk Tw|r imttfx^9jm asl t^^kaAAmta iffarruv^ AxuL Bthio. lib. i. cap. 10. 
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the errors of tli6 most seduced this way have been iikixed 
with some truths^ we are not to marvel^ that although the one 
did torn to their endless woe and confusion, yet the other 
had many notable effects, as touching the afiairs of this pre- 
sent life. There were in these quarters of the woiid, ^i^'^^^^'^'SjJ ^.u 
hundred years ago, certain spe^ulatiye men whose anthori^ lib. ^ 
disposed the whole religion of those times. By tlieir means 
it became a received opinion that the souls of men departing 
this life do ffit out of one body into some other. Which 
opinion, though false, yet entwined with a true, that the 
0duls of men do never perish, abated the fear of death in 
them which W^e so resolved, and gave them courage unto 
all adtentufesi The Bomaus had a vain superstitious cus- 
tom, m mdst of their enterprises, to Conjecture befefehatid 
of the event by certsin tokens which they noted in birdiai, 
or bk &» entrails of beasts, or by other the like Arivolotui 
divinationA. From whence notwithstanding^ u oft as Aey 
oould receive any sign wiiidi they took to be fevourabl^, if 
gave tShem such hope, as if their gods had m&de them more 
IbaBL half a promise of prosperous success* Which many 
times was-ibe greatest cause that they did prevail, especially 
beii^ men- of their own natural inclination hdpefiil and 
strongly coilceited, whatsoevei^they took in hand. But could 
their fond superstition have furthered so great attempts 
without the miiEture of a true persuasion concerning the ir- 
resistible force of Divine power i Upon the wilful violation 
of oaths, execrable blasphemy, and like contempts, offered 
by deriders of religion, even unto false gods, fearful tokens 
of Divine revenge have been known to follow. Which oo- 
ourrentB the devouter sort did take for manifest arguments, 
that the gods whom they worshipped were of power to re- 
ward such as sought' unto them, and would plague those that 
feared them not. In this they erred. For (as the wise man Wiid. xiT. 
rigbtiy noteth concerning such) it was not the power of them * 
by whom tiiey sware, but the vengeance of them that sinned,^ 
which punished the offences of the ungodly. It was their' 
hurt untruly to attribute so great power unto false gods. 
Yet the right conceit which they had, that to perjury ven- 
geance is due, was not without good effect as touching the 
course of their lives, who feared the wilful violation of oaths 
in that respect. And whereas we read so many of them so 
much commended, some^ for their mild and merciful dispo- 
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sltiou, some for their virtuous severity, some for integrity of 
life, all these were the fruits of true and infallible principles 
delivered unto us in the word of God, as the axioms of our 
religion, which being imprinted by the God of nature in 
their hearts also, and taking better root in some than in most 
others, grew, though not from yet with tuid amidst the heaps 
of manifold repugnant errors ; which errors of corrupt reli- 
gion had also their suitable effects in the lives of the self- 
same parties. Without all controversy, the purer and per- 
fecter our religion is, the worthier effects it hath in them who 
steadfastly and sincerely embrace it, in others not. They 
that love the religion which they profess, may have failed in 
choice, but yet they are sure to reap what benefit the same 
is able to afford ; whereas the best and soundest professed 
by them that bear it not the like affection, yieldeth them re- 
taining it in' that sort no benefit, David was a *^ man after 
God's own heart,'' so termed because his affection was hearty 
towards God. Beholding the like disposition in them which 
lived under him, it was his prayer to Almighty God, " O keep 
1 Chnzxix. this for ever in the purpose and thoughts of the heart of this 
people." But when, after that David had ended his days in 
peace, they who succeeded him in place for the most part 
followed him not in quality ; when theit kings (some few 
excepted), to better their worldly estate (as they thought), 
left their own and their people's ghostly condition uncared 
for, by woful experience they both did learn, that to forsake 
the true God of heaven, is to fall into all such evils upon the 
face of the earth, as men either destitute of grace Divine 
may commit, or unprotected from above endure. Seeing 
therefore it doth thus appear that the safety of all estates 
dependeth upon religion; that religion unfeignedly loved 
perfecteth men's abilities unto all kinds of virtuous services 
in the commonwealth ; that men's desire in general is to hold 
no religion but the true ; and that whatsoever good effects 
do grow out of their religion, who embrace instead of the 
true a false, the roots thereof are certain sparks of the light 
of truth intermingled with the darkness of error, because no 
religion can wholly and only consist of untruths ; we have 
reason to think, that all true virtues are to honour true reli- 
gion as their parent, and all well-ordered commonwealths tp 
love her as their chiefest stay. 

2. Th^y of whom God is altogether unapprehepid^d are 
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but few in number^ and for grossness of wit such, that they The moti 
hardly and scarcely seem to hold the place of human being, op^te to 
These we should judge to be of all others most miserable, ^o rei<- 
but that a wretcheder sort there are on whom, whereas na- ^ir<M>ted 
ture has bestoWed riper capacity, their evil disposition seri- AtheUa. 
ously goeth about therewith to apprehend God as being not 
God. Whereby it cometh to pass, that of Ibese two sorts of 
men, both godless, the one having utterly no knowledge of 
God, the other study how to persuade themselves Ibat there 
is no such thing to be knpwn. The > fountain and well- 
spring of which impiety, is a resolved purpose of mind to 
reap in this world what sensual profit or pleasure soever the 
world yieldeth, and not to be barred from any whatsoever 
means available thereunto. And that this is the very radi- 
cal cause of their atheism no man (I think) will doubt, which 
considereth what pains they take to destroy their principal 
spurs and motives unto all virtue, the creation of the world, 
the providence of God, the resurrection of the dead, the joys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and the endless pains of the 
wicked, yea, above all things, the authority of the Scripture, 
because on these points it evermore beateth, and the soul's 
immortality, which granted, draweth easily after it the rest 
as a voluntary train. Is it not wonderful, that base desires 
sbould 80 extinguish in men the sense of their own excel- 
lency, as to make them willing that their souls should be like 
to the souls of beasts, mortal and corruptible with their bo- 
dies ? Till some admirable or unusual accident happen (as 
it hath in some) to work the beginning of a better alteration 
in their minds, disputation about the knowledge of God with 
&ficii kind of persons commonly prevaileth little. For how 
should the brightness of wisdom shine, where the windows 
of the soul are of very set purpose closed i^ True religion 
hath many things in it, the only mention whereof galleth 
and troubleth their minds. Being therefore loath that in- 
quiry into such matters should breed a persuasion in the end 
contrary unto that they embrace, it is their endeavour to 
banish, as much as in them lieth, quite and clean from their 
cogitation, whatsoever may sound that way* But it cometh 

f Wisd. ii. 31. Sacli things thej imagine and go astray, becaase their own 
widcedness hatk blinded them. ^Ea-rt yk^ h summ ^aprcx)) »fXJ^» Arist. Eth. lib. vi. 
cap. 5. 

^ Samn. ver. 9. They turned away their mind, and cast down their eyes that they 
might not see HeareD, nor remember jastjodgments. 
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many times to pass (which is their totment) that the thing 
they shun doth follow thern^ truth, as it were, even obtrud- 
ing itself into their knowledge, and not permitting them to 
be so ignorant as they would be. Whereupon, inasmuch 
as the nattoe of man is unwilling to continue doing that 
wherein it shall always condemn itself, they continuing still 
obstinate to follow the course which they have begun, are 
driven to devise all the Shifts that wit can itivent for the 
smothering of this light, all that may, but with any the least 
show of possibility, stay their minds from thinking that true 
which they heartily wish were false, but cannot think it so 
without some scruple and fear of the contrary.* Now be- 
cause that judicious learning, for which we commend most 
worthily the ancient sages of the world, doth not in this case 
serve the turn, these trenchermates (for such the most of 
them be) frame to themselves a way more pleasant; a new 
method they have of turning things that are serious inta 
mockery, an art of contradiction by way of scorn, a learning 
wherewith we were long sithence forewarned that the miser- 

« Pet. Hi. 3 able time whereunto we are fallen should abound. This they 
study, this they practise, this they grace with a wanton su*- 
perfluity of wit, too much insulting over the patience of moi^- 
virtuously disposed minds. For towards these so forlorn- 
creatures we are (it must be confessed) too patient. In zeal' 
V to the glory of God, Babylon hath exceeded Sion. We 

DaD. ill. 29. want that decree of Nebuchadnezzar ; the fury of this wicked' 
brood hath the reins too much at liberty ; their tongues^ 
walk at large ; the spit-venom of their poisoned hearts break- 
eth out to the annoyance of others ; what their untamed^ 
lust suggesteih, the same their licentious mouths do eveiy 
where set abroach. With our contentions their irreligioue 
humour also is much strengthened. Nothing pleaseth them' 
better than these manifold oppositions upon the matter of 
religion, as well for that they have hereby the more oppoiv 
tunity to learn on one side how another may be oppugned^ 
and so to weaken the credit of all unto themselves; as also 
because by this hot pursuit of lower controversies among 
men professing religion, and agreeing in the principal found- 
ations thereof, they conceive hope that about iixe higher 
principles themselves time will cause altercation to grow. 

* Hscc est sainma delicti, uolU agnoscere qnem ig^rare dob possis. Cjrpr. do 
Idol. Vanit. 
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For which purpose, when they se^ occaaidn, they stick not 
sometimes, in other men's persons, yea, sometime without 
any vizard at all, directly to try what the most religious are 
able to say in defence of the highest points whereupon all 
religion dependeth^ Now for the most part it so fiileth out, 
touching things which, generally are receired, that although 
in themsdves they be most certain, yet because men pre- 
fsxxme them granted of all, we are hardliest able to bring such 
proof of their certainty as may satisfy gainsayers, when sud- 
denly and besides expectation they require tiie same at our 
l^tnds. Which impreparation and unreadiness' when they 
find in us, they turn it to soothing up of themselves in that 
eursed &n6y, whereby they would fain believe that the 
hearty devotion of such as indeed fear God, is nothing else 
but a kind of harmless error, bred and confirmed in them by 
l&e slights of wiser men. For a politic use of religion they 
see there is, and by it they would also gather that religion 
iteelf is a mere politic device, forged purposely to serve for 
tibat use* Men fearing God, are thereby a great deal more 
effectually than by positive laws restrained from doing 
evil ; inasmuch as those laws haiFe no farther power than 
over our outward actions only, whereas unto men's ^ inward 
iCogitatiens, unto the privy intents and motions of their 
bearts, religion serveth for a bridle. What more savage, 
wild, and cruel, than man, if he see.himself able either by 
firaud to overreach, or by power to overbear, the laws where- 
nnto he should be subject i Wherefore in so great boldness 
to ofiend, it behoveth that the world should bei*held in awe^ 
not by a vain surmise, but a true apprehension of somewhat, 
.which no man may think himself able to withstand. This 
is th^ politic use of religion. In which respect there are, of 
these wise malignants, some who have vouchsafed it their MfokniKu 
inarvellous fiivourable countenance and speech, very gravely 14J 
affirming, that religion honoured addeth greatness, and con- 
temned bringeth ruin unto commonweals ; that princes and 
statea which will continue, are above all things to uphold 
the reverend regard of religion, and to provide for the same 
by all means in the making of their laws. But when they 
should define what means are best for tliat purpose, behold, 

^ V08 aeelera adnussa pfinitis, apad nos et cogitare pecoare est ; tos oonRcios 
lioMtis, DOS etiam coosoientiam solam, sine qaa esse noa possaiaas. Miii a. Fel. in 
Octav. — Sammiim pnesidiam reg^ui est jastitia obapertos tamultos, et ireligio ab 
ooboltos. Cvda. de Sapien. lib. iii. 
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they extol the wisdom of paganism ; they give it out as a 
mystical precept of great importance^ that princes, and sach 
as are under them in most authority and credit with the peo- 
ple, should take all occasions of rare events, and from what 
cause soever the same do proceed, yet wrest them to the 
strengthening of their religion, and not make it nice for so 
good a purpose to ' use, if need be, plain forgeries. Thus 
while they study to bring to pass that religion may seem but 
a matter made, they lose themselves in the very maze of their 
own discourses, as if reason did even purposely forsake 
them, who of purpose forsake God the author thereof, For 
surely, a strange kind of madness it is, that those men, who, 
though they be void of piety, yet, because they have wit, 
cannot choose but know that treachery, guile, and deceit, are 
things which may for a while, but do not use long to go un-* 
espied, should teach that the greatest honour to a state is 
perpetuity ; and grant that alterations in the service of God, 
for that they impair the credit of religion, are therefore peril- 
ous in commonweals, which have no continuance longer than 
religion hath* all reverence done unto it; and withal acknow- 
ledge (for so they do) th^U^ when people began to espy the 
falsehood of oracles, whereupon all gentilism was built, their 
hearts were utterly averted from it; and notwithstanding 
counsel, princes in sober earnest, for the strengthening of 
their states, to maintain religion, and for the maintenance of 
religion, not to make choice of that which is^true, but to au-^ 
thorize that they make choice of by those false and fraudu- 
lent means which in the end must needs overthrow it. Such 
are the counsels of men godless, when they would shew 
themselves politic devisers, able to create God in man by art. 
OfBoper- 3. Wherefore to let go this execrable crew, and to come 
Uie root*" ^ extremities on the contrary hand ; two affections there 
thereof, are, the forces whereof, as they bear the greater or lesser 
goidiTeti, sway in man's heart, frame accordingly the stamp and cha- 
or ignorant ractcr of his religion, the one zeal, the other fear. Zeal, un- 
¥ine glorj. less it be rightly guided, when it endeavoureth most busily 
to please God, forceth upon him those unseasonable offices 
which please him not. For which cause, if they who this 
« Chron. way swervc be compared with such sincere, sound, and dis- 
Abraham creet, as Abraham was in matter of religion ; the service of 
ihjrfrieod. the One is like unto flattery ; the other like the faithful se- 
dulity of friendship. Zeal, except it be ordered aright when 
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it bendeth itself unto conflict with all things either in deed, 
or but imagined to be opposite unto religion, useth the razor 
many times with such eagerness, that the very life of reli- 
gion itself is thereby hazarded ; through hatred of tares, the 
com in the field of God is plucked up. So that zeal needeth 
both ways a sober guide. Fear, on the other side, if it have 
not the light of true understanding concerning Ood, where- 
with to be moderated, breedeth likewise superstition. It is 
therefore dangerous, that in things Divine we should work 
too much upon the spur either of zeal or fear. Fear is a 
good solicitor to devotion. Howbeit, sith fear in this kind 
doth grow from an apprehension of Deity endued with irre- 
sistible power to hurt, and is of all affections (anger excepted) 
the unaptest to admit any conference with reason ; for which 
cause the wise man doth say of fear, that it is a betrayer of 
the forces of reasonable understanding ; therefore, except Wiia. z?ii. 
men know beforehand what manner of service pleaseth Ood, ^^' 
while they are fearful they try all things which fancy offer- 
6th. Many there are who never think on God but when they 
are in extremity of fear; and then because what to think 
or what to do they are uncertain, perplexity not suffering 
them to be idle, they think and do, as it were in a phrensy, 
they know not what. Superstition neither knoweth the right 
kind^ nor obsenreth the due measure, of actions belonging to 
the service of God; but is always joined with a wrong opi- 
nion touching things Divine. Superstition is, when things 
are either abhorred, or observed with a zealous or fearful, but 
erroneous relation to God. By means whereof, the super- 
stitious do sometimes serve, though the true God, yet with 
needless offi<5les, and defraud him.of duties necessary ; some- 
times load others than him with such honours as properly are 
his. The one, their oversight who miss in the choice of that 
wherewith they are affected ; the other, theirs who fail in 
the election of him towards whom they shew their devotion : 
this, the crime of idolatry ; that, the fault of voluntary either 
niceness or superfluity in religion. The Christian world 
itself being divided into two grand parts, it appeareth by the 
general view of both, that with matter of heresy the west 
hath been often and much troubled ; but the east part never 
quiet till the deluge of misery, wherein now they are, over*- 
whelmed them. The chiefest cause whereof doth seem to 
have lien in the restless wits of the Grecians, evermore proud 
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of their own curious and subtile inventions ; which, when at 
any time they had contrived, the great facility of their Ian-* 
guage served them readily to make all things fair and plau- 
sible to men's understandings. Those grand heretical im-* 
pieties therefore, which most highly and immediately touchy 
God and the glorious Trinity, were all in a manner the mon-' 
sters of the east. The west bred fewer a great deal, and 
those commonly of a lower nature, such as more nearly and 
directly concerned rathet men than God ; the Latins being 
always to capital heresies less inclined, yet unto gross supers 
Mark vii. 9. stitiou more : superstition, such as that of the pharisees 
was, by whom Divine things indeed were less, because other 
things were more divinely esteemed of than reason would. 
The superstition that riseth yoluntarily, and by degrees 
which are hardly discerned, mingling itself witii ihe rite^ 
even of Divine service done to the only true God, mustr 
be considered of as a creeping and encroaching evil ; ao 
evU, the first beginnings whereof are commonly harmless, so 
that it provetb only then to be an evil, when some farther, 
accident doth grow unto it, or itself come unto farther 
growth. For in the church of God, sometimes it cometh to 
pass, as in over*battle grounds, the fertile disposition whereof 
is good ; yet because it exceedeth due proportion, it bring* 
eth forth abundantly, through too much rankness, thingd^ 
less profitable; whereby that which principally it should 
yield being either prevented in place« or defrauded of nou- 
rishment, failetlu This (if so large a discoiurse were neces- 
sary) might be exemplified ^ven by heaps of rites and cu(»- 
tom9> now superstitious in the greatest part of the Christian 
world ; which in their first original beginnings, when the 
strength of virtuous, devout, or charitable affection bloomed 
thenij no man could justly have condemned as evih 
Of there- 4. But faowsoever superstition doth grow; diat wherein 
penUiior* unsounder times have done amiss, the better ages ensuing 
IB God*g must rectify as they may. I now come therefore to thosq 
coBoerii^ accusations brought against us by pretenders of reformation* 
the qaesUfm The first in the rank whereof is such, tiiat if sobe the church 
'of England did at this day therewith as juatly deserve to be 
touched, as they in this cause have imagined it doth, rather 
would I exhort M sorts to seek pardon even with tears at the 
hands of God, than meditate words of defence for our doings, 
to the end that men might think favourably of then. For aa 
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the ca^e of this worlds especially now* doth stand, what 
other stay or succour have we to lean unto, saving the testi- 
mony of our conscience^ and the comfort we take in this, 
that we mrve the living God (as near as our wits can reach 
unto the luiowledge thereof) even according to his own will, 
iwd do therefore trust that his mercy shall be our safeguard 
against those enr^ed powers abroad, which principdly in 
that respect are become our enemies ? But sith no man can 
40 ill with a good conscience, the consolation which we 
herein seem to find, is but a mere deceitful pleasing of our- 
selves in error, which at the length must needs turn to our 
greater grief, if that which we do to please Ood most, be for 
the maiufold defects thereof o£fensive unto him. For so it 
is judged, our prayers, our sapraments, our fasts, our times 
md places of pubUc meeting together for the worship and 
service of God ; our marriages, our burials, our functions, 
elections and ordinations ecclesiastical, almost whatsoever 
we do in the exercise of our religion according to the laws 
for that purpose established, all things are some way or other 
thought faulty, fjl things stained with superstition. Now, 
although it may be the wiser sort of men are not greatly 
moved hereat, considering how subject the very best things 
hav^ been always unto cavil, when wits possessed either with 
disdain or dislike thereof have set them up as their mark to 
shoot at : safe notwithstanding it were not therefore to neg- 
lect the danger which ifrom hence may grow, and that espe- 
dally in regard pf them, who desiring to serve God as they 
ought, but being not so skilful as in every point to unwind 
themselves where the snares of glossing speech do lie to en- 
tangle them, are . in mind not a Uttle troubled, when they 
hear so bitter invectives against that which this church hath 
taught them to reverence as holy, to approve as lawful, and 
to observe, as behoveful for the exercise of Christian duty. 
It seemeih dierefore, at least for their sakes, very meet, that 
imch as blame us in this behalf, be directly answei^^d ; and 
they which follow us, informed plainly in the reasons of that 
we do. On both sides, the end intended betweien us is to 
have laws and ordinances, such as may rightly serve to abo- 
lish superstition, and to establish the service of God with all 
things thereunto appertaining in some perfect form. There 
is an inward reasonable^ and there is a solemn outward ser- 
viceable worship belonging unto God. Of the former kind 
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are all manner of virtuous duties, that each man in reason 
and conscience to Godward oweth. Solemn and serviceable 
worship we name for distinction' sake, whatsoever belongeth 
to the church or public society of God by way of external 
adoration. It is the latter of these two whereuponour pre- 
sent question groweth. Again, this latter being ordered 
partly, and as touching principal matters^ by none but pre- 
cepts Divine only ; partly, and as concerning things of infe- 
rior regard, by ordinances as well human as Divine : about 
the substance of religion, wherein God's holy law must be 
kept, there is here no controversy. The crime now intended 
against us, is, that our laws have not ordered those inferior 
things as behoveth, and that our customs are either super- 
stitious, or otherwise amiss, whether we respect the exercise 
of public duties in religion, or the functions of persons au- 
thorized thereunto. 
Four gene- 6. It is with teachers of mathematical sciences usual, fof 
tioiIHe^"' us in this present question necessary, to lay down first cer- 
manding tain reasonable demands, which in most particulars follow- 
may rea- ing are to scrve as principles whereby to wcwk, and there- 
aonabiy be fo^g mxi&t be beforehand considered. The men whom we 
concerning labour to inform in the truth, perceive that so to proceed is 
^nlT\f requisite. For to this end they also propose, touching eus- 
form in the toms and rites indifferent, their general axioms, some of 
TruVre'r-"^ them subject unto just exceptions, and, as we think, more 
gion. And, meet by them to be farther considered, than assented unto 
raie^no?^* by US. As that. In outward things belonging to the service 
safe nnr of God, reformed churches ought by all means to shun con- 
[nX?"* formity with the church of Rome ; that. The first reformed 
cases. should be a pattern, whereunto all that come after ought ta 
conform themselves ; that, Sound religion may not use the 
things, which being not commanded of God, have been 
either devised or abused unto superstition. These and the 
rest of the same consort we have in the book going before 
examined. Other canons they allege, and rules not un- 
worthy of approbation ; as. That in all such things the glory 
of God, and the edification or ghostly good of his people, 
must be sought ; that nothing should be undecently or un- 
orderly done. But forasmuch as all the difficulty is, in dis- 
cerning what things do glorify God and edify his church, 
what not : when we should think them decent and fit, when 
otherwise : because these rules being too general, come not 
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near enough unto the matter which- we have in hand; and 
the former principks being nearer the purpose^ are too far 
from truth i w6 must propose unto all ihen certain petitions 
incident and very material in causes of this nature^ such as 
no man of moderate judgment hath cause to think unjust or 
unreasonable. 

6* The first things therefore, which is of force to cause ap- The ant 
probation with good conscience towards such customs and SSSag^ 
rites as ptiblicly aite eiSPtablibhedv h, when there ariseth from the i ndgmmit, 
due consideration of those customs and rites in themselves 7,^ ^^n^'J* 
apparent reason, although not alwaysr to prove them better «"«»* "■ ^ 
than any other that might possibly be devised, (for who did ^bikor* 
ever require thi» in man's ordinances ?) yet competent to <•«""» ^ 
shew their convenienCy and fitness, in regard of the use for tffurt. 
which they should serve. Now touching the nature of reli- 
gious services, and the manner of their due performance, thus 
much generally we know to be most clear ; that whereas the 
greatness and dignity of all manner of actions is measured 
by the worthiness of the subject from which they proceed, 
and of the object whereabout they are conversant, we must of 
necessity in both respects acknowledge, that this present 
world afFordeth not any thing comparable unto the' publi'c 
duties of religion. For if the best things have the perfectest 
and best operations; it will follow, that seeing man is the 
worthiest creature upon earth, and every society of men 
more Worthy than any man*, and of societies that most ex- 
cellent which we call the church ; there can be in this world 
no^ work performed equal to the exercise of true religion, the 
proper operation of the church of God. Again, forasmuch 
as religion worketh upOn him, who in majesty and power is 
infinite,- as we ought we account not of it, unless we esteem 
it even according to that very height of excellency which 
our hearts conceive, when divine sublimity itself is rightly 
considered. In the powers and faculties of our souls God John W. 
requireth the utmost which our unfeigned affection towards ^jg^, 
him is able to vield: so that if we aflPect him not far above ^*-*^- 
and before all things, our religion hath not that inward per- ^^ix. ir. 
faction which it should have, neither do we indeed worship 
him as our God. That which inwardly each man should be, 
the church outwardly ought to testify. And therefore the 
duties of our religion which are seen, must be such as that 
affection which is unseen ought to be. Signs must resemble 

VOL. II. c 
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the things they signify. If religion bear the greatest sway in 
our hiearts, our outwsurd religions duties must shew it as £ur 
as the church hath outward ability. Duties of religion, per- 
formed by whole societies of men, ought to have in them, 
according to our power, a sensible excellency, correspondent 
scinmk to the majesty of him whom we worship. Yea, then are the 
"* public duties of religion best ordered, when the militant 

church doth resemble, by sensible means,* as it may in such 
cases, that hidden dignity and glory wherewith the church 
triumphant in heaven is beautified. Howbeit, even as the 
very heat of the sun itself, which is the life of the whole 
world, was to the people of God in the desert a grievous an- 
noyance, for ease whereof his extraordinary providence or- 
dained a cloudy pillar to overshadow ihem : so things of ge- 
neral use and benefit (for in this world, what is so perfect 
that no inconvenience doth ever follow it ?) may by some ac- 
cident be incommodious to a few. In which case, for such 
private evils, remedies there are of like condition, though 
public ordinances, wherein the common good is respected, 
be not stirred. Let our first demand therefore be, that in the 
external form of religion, such things as are apparently, or 
can be sufficiently proved effectual and generally fit to set 
forward godliness, either as betokening the greatness of God, 
or as beseeming the dignity of religion, or as concurring with 
celestial impressions in the minds of men, may be reverently 
thought of; some few, rare, casual, and tolerable, or other- 
wise curable inconveniences notwithstanding. 
!*• 7. Neither may we in this case lightly esteem what hath 
propo- been allowed as fit in the judgment of antiquity, and by the 
litioB. long-continued practice of the whole church ; from which 
it unnecessarily to swerve, experience never as yet found 
safe. For wisdom's sake we reverence them no less that 
' are young, or not much less than if they were stricken in 
years. And therefore of such it is rightly said, that the 
Wild, ripeness of understanding is grey hairs, and the virtues old 
age. But because wisdom and youth are seldom joined in 
one, and the ordinary course of the world is more according 
Jobadi. to Job's observation, who giveth men advice to seek wis- 
^ dom '^ amongst the ancient, and in the length of days, under- 

* *E)uiXiurta ia^iv MyMf tvfeaiof, Germa. mfi rSv Ufwi^ymffj^Mtv, Delectatio Domini 
ii^ecclesia est ; ecolesia rero est imago coelestiom. Ambros. de interpel. Dar. Faeit 
In lerris open caslonun. SidoD. Apol. Epist. lib. w'u 
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standing ;" therefore^ if the comparifion do stand between 
man and man, which shall hearken omto other ; sith the aged 
for the most part are best experienced, least subject to rash 
and unadvised passions, it hath been ever judged reasonable, 
tiliat their sentence in matter of counsel should be better 
trusted, and more relied upon than other men's. The good- 
ness of God having furnished men with two chief instru- 
ments, both necessary for this life, hands to execute, and a 
nund to devise great diings; the one is not profitable longer 
than the vigour of youth doth strengthen it ; nor the other 
greatly, till age and experience have brought it to perfeo- 
tion. In whom therefore time hath not perfected know- 
ledge, such must be contented to follow them in whom it 
hath. For this cause none is more attentively heard, than 
they whose speeches are, as David's were, '' I have been 
young, and now am old,'' much I have seen and observed in 
the world. Sharp and subtle discourses of wit procure many 
times very great applause; but being laid in the balance 
with that which the habit of sound experience plainly deli- 
vereth, they are overweighed. God may endue men extra- 
ordinarily with understanding as it pleaseth him : but let no 
man presuming thereupon neglect the instructions, or de- 
spise the ordinances of his elders, sith he, whose gift wisdom 
is, hath said, ** Ask thy father, and he will shew thee ; thine n«iit 
ancients, and they shall tell thee." It is therefore the voice, "»'^^« 
both of God and nature, not of learning only, that, espe- 
cially in matters of action and policy, ''The sentences and Arist 
judgments of men experienced, aged and wise, yea, though ^^' V\ 
they speak without any proof or demonstration, are no less 
to be hearkened unto, than as being demonstrations in them- 
selves ; because such men's long observation is as an eye, 
wherewith they presently and plainly behold those princi- 
ples which sway over all actions." Whereby we are taught 
both the cause wherefore wise men's judgments should be 
credited, and the means how to use their judgments to the 
increase of our ovm wisdom. That which sheweth them to be 
wise, is the gathering of principles out of their ovm parti- 
cular experiments. And the framing of our particular ex- 
periments, according to the rule of their principles, shall 
make us such as they are. If, therefore, even at the first, 
so great account should be made of wise men's counsels 
touching things that are publicly done; as time shall add 
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thereunto continuance and approbation of succeeding, agea, 
their credit and authority must needs be greater. They 
which do nothing but that which men of account did be- 
fore them, are, although they do amiss, yet the less faulty,* 
because they are not the authors of harm; and doing well, 
their actions are freed from prejudice and novelty. To the 
best and wisest while they live, the world is continually a 
froward opposite,, a curious observer of their defects and 
imperfections ; their virtues it afterwards as much admireth. 
And for this cause many times that which most deserveth 
approbation, i^ould hardly be able to find favour, if they 
which propose it were not content to profess themselves 
therein scholars and followers of the ancients. For the 
world will not endure to hear that we are wiser than they 
have been which went before. In which consideration 
there is cause why we should be slow and unwilling to 
change, without very urgent necessity, the ancient ordi- 
nances, rites, and long-approved customs, of our venerable 
predecessors. The love of things ancient doth argue^ staid- 
ness ; but levity and want of experience make apt unto 
innovations. That which wisdom did first begin, and hath 
been with good men long continued, challengeth allowance 
of them that succeed, although it plead for itself nothing. 
That which is new, if it promise not much, doth fear con- 
demnation before trial ; until trial, no man doth acquit or 
trust it, what good soever it pretend and promise. So that 
in this kind, there are few things known to be good, till such 
time as they grow to be ancient. The vain pretence of those 
glorious names, where they could not be with any truth, nei- 
ther in reason ought to have been so much alleged, hath 
wrought such a prejudice against them in the minds of the 
' common sort, as if they had utterly no force at all ; whereas 
(especially for these observances which concern our present 
question) antiquity, custom, and consent, in the church of 
God, making with that which law doth establish, are them- 
selves most sufficient reasons to uphold the same, unless 
some notable public inconvenience enforce the contrary. 

* Hfdc Tovc tx Ttc^Stv, ^6nt oMf ^ufrai. Philo. 
TIa&a ivrfjkhtttei r£ 0lv -nurv avfairoTi^trai, Synes. 
To in voiS^ ovr ammTrru Hal Tfri/iAqTai a^binff, Greg. Naz. Iv Irix* 
*» "O^o* >i* biTTo^tiav nrfviron to tac if^atoTDTOf eifAWf rw xaivoVf fflrot/c WfMTi/i*»- 
ff'av Ha) aira.f(tv^nTOf' nrSn Trari^ hi^vXa^av rh vet^Aiocn nara rt X*^' '""'^ voXiv, rav- 
rp xsp^nvTAi Tn <}>«v7. Basil, de Spirit. Sanct. cap. yii. 
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For 'a small thing in the eye of law is as notiiing. We are 
therefore bold to make our second petition this, that in 
things, the fitness whereof is not of itself apparent, nor easy 
to be made sufficiently manifest unto all, yet the judgment 
of antiquity coYicurring with that which is received, may in- 
duce them to think it not unfit, who are not able to allege 
any known weighty inconvenience which it hath, or to take 
any strong exception against it. 

8.- All things cannot be of ancient continuance, which Tb^ iw«nd 
are expedient and needful for the ordering of spiritual af- SobT" 
fairs: but the church being a body which dieth not, hath 
always power, as occasion requireth, no less to ordain that 
which never was, than to ratify what hath been before. To 
prescribe the order of doing in all things, is a peculiar pre- 
rogative which wisdom hath,** as a queen or sovereign com- 
mandress over other virtues. This in every several man's 
actions of common life appertaineth unto moral ; in public 
and politic secular affairs, unto civil wisdom. In like man- 
ner, to devise any certain form for the outward administra- 
tion of public duties in the service of God, or things belong- 
ing thereunto, and to find out the most convenient for that 
use, is a point of wisdom ecclesiastical. It is not for a man, 
which doth know or should know what order is, and what 
peaceable government requireth, to ask, "Why we should T.c. 
hang our judgment upon our church's sleeve ; and why in p/"?!* 
matters of order more than in matters of doctrine." The 
church hath authority to establish that for an order at one 
time, which at another time it may abolish, and in both may 
do well. But that which in doctrine the church doth now 
deliver rightly as a truth, no man will say that it may here- 
after recall, and as rightly avouch the contrary. Laws touch- 
ing matter of order, are changeable by the power of the 
church ; articles concerning doctrine, not so. We read often 
in the writings of catholic and holy men, touching mat- 
ters of doctrine, " this we believe, this we hold, this the pro- 
phets and evangelists have declared, this the apostles have 
delivered, this martyrs have sealed with their blood, and 
confessed in the midst of torments ; to this we cleave, as to 
the anchor of our souls ; against this, though an angel from 

*■ *0 ficy fJtiK^ov rov tZ TrapEx^atW, ov 4'EyETat. Arist. Ethic. 2. c. 9. Modici nuIU 
fere ratio haberi solet. Tiraquel de jad. in reb. exig. cap. 10. 
* 'H /t*w ^{owia-is Tfefi rot voivrU o^ovi avrdtq rtBtia-». Pliilo. p. 35. 
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heaven should preach unto U9, we would not believe." But 
did we ever in any of them read touching matters of mere 
comeliness, order, and decency, neither commanded nor pro* 
hibited by any prophet, any evangelist, any apostle, al- 
though the church wherein we live do ordain them to be 
kept, although they be never so generally observed, though 
all the churches in the world should command them, though 
angels from heaven should require our subjection thereto, I 
would hold him accursed that doth obey ? Be it in matter of 
the one kind or of the other, what Scripture doth plainly de- 
liver, to that the first place both of credit and obedience is 
due ; the next whereunto is, whatsoever any man can neces- 
sarily conclude by force of reason ; after these, the voice of 
the church succeedeth. That which the church by her ec- 
clesiastical authority shall probably think and define to be 
true or good, must in congruity of reason overrule all other 
inferior judgments whatsoever. To them which ask, why 
we thus hang our judgments on the church's sleeve, I an- 
Eoelei. swer with Solomon, because " two are better than one." " Yea 
* simply (saith " Basil) and universally, whether it be in works 
of nature, or voluntary choice and counsel, I see not any 
thing done as it should be, if it be wrought by an agent 
singling itself from consorts." The Jews had a sentence of 
R. ismael good advice, ''Take not upon thee to be judge alone; there 
Pair^* is no sole judge but one only ; say not to others. Receive my 
sentence, when their authority is above thine." The bare 
consent of the whole church should itself in these things 
stop their mouths, who living under it, dare presume to 
Cassiao. de 1)3^].]^ against it. " There is (saith Cassianus) no place of 
c 6, ' * ' audience left for them, by whom obedience is not yielded to 
that which all have agreed upon," Might we not think it 
more than wonderful, that nature should in all communities 
appoint a predominant judgment to sway and overrule in so 
many things ; or that God himself should allow so much au- 
thority and power unto every poor family for the ordering 
of all which are in it ; and the city of the living God, which 
is his church, be able neither to command, nor yet to forbid 
any thing which the meanest shall in that respect, and for 
. her sole authority's sake, be bound to obey f We cannot hide 
or dissemble that evil, the grievous inconvenience whereof 

^ Basil. Ep. 68. d. d* 8. e. Quae contra. Tarpis est omnis pars nniTeriO sno noa 
<»pngra«ns. 
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we feel. Our dislike of them, by whom too much hereto- ' 
fore hath been attributed unto the church, is grown to an 
error on the contrary hand ; so that now from the church of 
God too much is derogated. By which removal of one ex- 
tremity with another the world, seeking to procure a remedy, 
hath purchased a mere exchange of the evil which before 
was felt. Suppose we, that the sacred word of God can 
at their hands receive due honour, by whose incitement 
the holy ordinances of the church endure every where open 
contempt? No, it is not possible they should observe as 
they ought the one, who from the other withdraw unneces- 
sarily their own or their brethren's obedience. Surely the 
church of God in this business is neither of capacity, I trust, 
so weak, nor so unstrengthened, I know, with authority from 
above, but that her laws may exact obedience at the hands 
of her own children, and enjoin gainsayers silence, giving 
them roundly to understand, that where our duty is submis- 
sion, weak oppositions betoken pride. We therefore crave, 
thirdly, to have it granted, that where neither the evidence 
of any law Divine, nor the strength of any invincible argu- 
ment otherwise found out by the light of reason, nor any 
notable public inconvenience doth make against that which 
our ovm laws ecclesiastical have, although but newly, insti- 
tuted, for the ordering of these affairs, the very authority of 
the church itself, at the least in such cases, may give so much 
credit to our own laws, as to make their sentence touching 
fitness and conveniency, weightier than any bare or naked 
conceit to the contrary ; especially in them who can owe no 
less than child-like obedience to her that hath more than 
motherly power. 

9. There are ancient ordinances (laws which on all sides The 
are allowed to be just and good, yea. Divine and apostolic prop©- 
constitutions) which the church, it may be, doth not always utioo. 
keep, nor always justly deserve blame in that respect. For 
in evils that cannot be removed, without the manifest danger 
of greater to succeed in their rooms ; wisdom (of necessity) 
must give place to necessity. All it can do in those cases 
is, to devise how that which' must be endured may be miti- 
gated, and the inconveniences thereof countervailed as near 
as may be ; that when the best things are not possible, the 
best may be made of those that are. Nature, than which 
there is nothing more constant, nothing more uniform in all 
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her way Sy doth notwithstanding stay her hand, yea^and change 
her course, when that which God by creation did command, 
he doth at any time by necessity countermand. It hath 
Nunb. therefore pleased himself sometime to unloose the very 
xxu. 28. |;Qngugg eyen Qf dumb creatures, and to teach them to plead 
this in their own defence, lest the cruelty of man should per- 
sist to afflict them for not kec^ping their wonted course, when 
some invincible impediment hath hindered. If we leave na* 
ture, ajid look into art, the workman hieth in his heart a pur-^ 
pose, he carrieth in mind the whole form which his work 
should have ; there wanteth not in him skill and desire to 
bring his labour to the best effect, only the matter which he 
bath to work on is unframeable. This necessity excuseth 
him; so that nothing is derogated from his. credit, although 
much ojf bis work's perfection be found wanting. Touching 
actions of common life, there is not any defence more favour- 
ably heard than theirs, who allege sincerely for themselves, 
that they did as necessity constrained them. For when the 
mind is rightly ordered and affected as it should be, in case 
some external impediment crossing well-advised desires shall 
potently draw men to leave what they principally wish, and 
to take a course which they would not if their choice were 
free ; what necessity forceth men unto,^ the same in this case 
it maintaineth, as long as nothing is committed simply in it- 
self evil, nothing absolutely sinful or wicked, nothing repug-» 
uant to that immutable law, whereby whatsoever is con-^ 
demned a^ evil, can never any way be made good. The 
casting away of things profitable for the sustenance of man's 
life, is an unthankful abuse of the fruits of God's good pro^ 
vidence towards mankind. Which consideration, for all 
Acts that, did not hinder St. Paul from throwing corn into the 
xxTu. S8. ggj^^ when care of saving men's lives made it necess,pjy to 
lose that which else had been better saved. Neither was this 
to do evil, to the end that good might con^e of it ; for of two 
such evils, being not both evitable, the choice of the less is 
not evil. And evils mu^t be in our constructions judged in- 
evitable, if there be no apparent ordinary way to avoid them; 
because, where counsel and advice bear rule, of God's ex-? 
traprdinary power without extraordinary warrant, we cannot 
presume. In civil affairs, to declare what sway necessity 
bath ever been accustomed to bear, were labour infinite. The 

* Necess|l|B^s, qaicqaid cogit, defepdiL Seoeo. Contrav. 1. ix. 
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laws of all states and kingdoms in the world hare scarcely 
of any thing more common use. Should then only the 
church shew itseif inhuman and stem, absolutely urging a 
rigorous e^bservation of spiritual ordinances without relaxa- 
tion or exception, what necessity soever happen ? We know Lake 
the contrary practice to have been commended by him, upon **' ** 
the warrant of whose judgment the church, most of all de- 
lighted with merciful and moderate courses, doth the oftener 
condescend unto like equity, permitting in cases of necessity, 
that which otherwise it disalloweth and forbiddeth. Gases of 
necessity being sometime but urgent, sometime extreme/ the 
consideration of public utility is with very goodadvice judged 
at the least equivalent with the easier kind of necessity. Now 
that which causeth numbers to storm against so necessary to- 
lerations, which they should rather let pass with silence, con- 
sidering that in polity, as well ecclesiastical as civil, there are 
and will be always evils which no art of man can cure, breaches 
and leaks more than man's wit hath hands to sfop ; that which 
maketh odious unto them many things, wherein notwith- 
standing the truth is that very just regard hath been had of 
the public good ; that which in a great part of the weightiest 
causes belonging to this present controversy, hath ensnared the 
judgments both of sundry good, and of some well-learned men, ♦ 
is the manifest ttuth of certain general principles whereupon 
the ordinances that serve for usual practice in the church of 
God are grounded. Which principles men knowing to be 
most sound, and that the ordinary practice accordingly framed 
is good, whatsoever is over and besides that ordinary, the 
same they judge repugnant to those true principles. The 
cause of which error is ignorance, what restraints and limita- 
tions all such principles have in regard of so manifold varie- 
ties,** as the matter whereunto they are applicable doth com- 
monly afford. These varieties are not known but by much 
experience, from whence to draw the true bounds of all prin- 
ciples, to discern how far forth they take effect, to see where 
and why they fail, to apprehend by what degrees and means 
they lead to the practice of things in show, though not in 
deed, repugnant and contrary one to another, requireth more 

* Caasa necessitatis et atilitatis aeqoiparantar in jare. Ab Panor. ad e. at super 
nv. 15. de Reb. Eccies. non alien. 

*» 'Ey TOif irtfH rkq v^a^Bii Xoyoic, oi f^h iut9oXou xsvaSri^' «iViV, d 8' Ivt /ulgoy; ohnBivsi^ 
TS^' vi^l ya^ ra inaff Ihatta td ftfi^ei;. ArisU Eth. 1. i. c< 7* 
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sharpness of wit, more intricate circiiitions of disconiBe, maie 
indostiy and depth of judgment, than common alnlity doth 
yield. So that general rules, till their limits be fully known 
(especially in matter of public and ecclesiastical afhirsX <^i® 
by reason of the manifold secret exceptions which lie hidden 
in them, no other to the eye of man's understanding, than 
cloudy mists cast before the eye of common sense. They 
that walk in darkness know not whither they go. And erea 
as little is their certainty, whose opinions generalities onlj; 
do guide. With gross and popular capacities nothing doth 
more prevail than unlimited generalities, because of their 
plainness at the first sight : nothing less with men of exact 
judgment, because such rules are not safe to be trusted over 
far. Gr^neral laws are like general rules of physic, accordiitg 
whereunto as no wise man will desire himself to be cured^ if 
there be joined with his disease some special accident, in regard 
whereof that whereby others in the same infirmity, but with- 
out like accident, recover health; would be to him either 
hurtful, or at the least unprofitable : so we must not, under 
a colourable commendation of holy ordinances in the church, 
and of reasonable causes whereupon they have been ground- 
ed for the common good, imagine that all men's cases ought 
to have one measure. Not without singular wisdom there- 
fore it hath been provided. That as the ordinary course of 
common affairs is disposed of by general laws, so likewise 
men's rarer innocent necessities and utilities should be with 
special equity considered. From hence it is, that so many 
privileges, immunities, exceptions, and dispensations, have 
been always with great equity and reason granted, not to turn 
the edge of justice, nor to make void at certain times, and in 
certain men, through mere voluntary grace or benevolence, 
that which continually and universally should be of force (as 
some men understand it), but in very truth to practise gene- 
ral laws according to their right meaning. We see in con- 
tracts, and other dealings, which daily pass between man and 
man, that, to the utter undoing of some, many things by 
strictness of law may be done, which equity and honest mean- 
ing forbiddeth. Not that the law is unjust, but unperfect ; 
nor equity against, but above law; binding men's consciences 
in things which law cannot reach unto. Will any man say, 
that the virtue of private equity is opposite and repugnant to 
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that law, the silence whereof it supplietii in all suoh private 
dealing i No more is public equity against the law of public 
afiairs ; albeit the one pennit unto some, in special considera- 
.tions, that which the other, agreeably with general rules of 
justice, doth in general sort forbid. For, sith all good laws 
are the voices of right reason, which is the instrument where- 
with God will have the world guided ; and impossible it is 
that right should withstand right ; it must follow, that prin- 
ciples and rules of justice, be they never so generally uttered, 
do no less effectually intend, than if they did plainly express 
an exception of particulars, wherein their literal practice 
miglit any way prejudice equity. And because it is natural 
unto all men to wish their own extraordinary benefit, when 
they think they have reasonable inducements so to do ; and 
no man can be presumed a competent judge what equity doth 
require in his own case ; the likeliest mean whereby the wit 
of man can provide, that he which useth the benefit of any 
special benignity above the common course of others, may 
enjoy it with good conscience, and not against the true pur- 
pose of laws which in outward show are contrary, must needs 
be to arm with authority some fit both for quality and place 
to administer that which in every such particular shall ap- 
pear agreeable with equity : wherein, as it cannot be denied 
but that sometimes the practice of such jurisdiction may 
swerve through error even in the very best, and for other re- 
spects where less integrity is ; so the watchfuUest observers 
of inconveniences that way growing, and the readiest to urge 
them in disgrace of authorized proceedings, do very well 
know, that the disposition of these things resteth not now in 
the hands of popes, who live in no worldly awe or subjection, 
but is committed to them whom law may at all times bridle, 
and superior power control ; yea, to them also in such sort, 
that law itself hath set down to what persons, in what causes, 
with what circumstances, almost every faculty or favour shall 
be granted, leaving in a manner nothing unto them more than 
only to deliver what is already given by law. Which maketh 
it by many degrees less reasonable, tiiat under pretence of 
inconveniences so easily stopped if any did grow, and so 
well prevented that none may, men should be altogether 
barred of the liberty that law with equity and reason granteth. 
. These things therefore considered, we lastly require. That it 
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may tiot seem hard, if in cases of necessity, or for common 
utility's sake, certain profitable ordinances sometimes be re- 
leased, rather than all men always strictly bound to the ge- 
neral rigour thereof. 
The rale of jQ^ jj^o^ where the word of God lea^eth the church to make 

men H pri- , ... - 

vale spiriu choice of her own ordinances, if against those things which 
JJ^**^^*" have been received with great reason, or against that which 
to be foi- the ancient practice of the church hath continued time out qf 
luwed. mind, or against such ordinances as the power and authority of 
that church under which we live hath in itself devised for the 
public good, or against the discretion of the church in mitigat- 
ing sometimes with favourable equity that rigour which otlier- 
wise the literal generality of ecclesiastical laws hath judged 
to be more convenient and meet ; if against all this it should 
be free for men to reprove, to disgrace, to reject, at their own 
liberty, what they see done and practised according to order 
set down : if in so great variety of ways as the wit of man is 
easily able to find out towards any purpose, and in so great 
liking as all men especially have unto those inventions, where- 
by some one shall seem to have been more enlightened from 
, above than many thousands, the church did give every man 
licence to follow what himself imagineth that God's Spirit 
doth reveal unto him, or what he supposeth that God i» likely 
to have revealed to some special person whose virtues deserve 
to be highly esteemed ; what other effect could hereupon en- 
sue, but the utter confusion of his church under pretence -of 
being taught, led, and guided by his Spirit? the gifts and graces 
whereof do so naturally all tend unto common peace, that 
were such singularity is, they whose hearts it possesseth ought 
to suspect it the more ; inasmuch as if it did come of God, 
and should, for that cause, prevail with others, the same God 
which revealeth it to them, would also give them power of 
confirming it to others, either with miraculous operation, or 
with strong and invincible remonstrance of sound reason, such 
as whereby it might appear that God would indeed have all 
men's judgments give place unto it ; whereas now the error 
and insufficiency of their arguments do make it on the con- 
trary side against them a strong presumption, that God hath 
not moved their hearts to think such things as he hath not 
enabled them to prove. And so from rules of general direc- 
tion, it resteth that now we descend to a more distinct expli- 
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cation of particulars, wherein those rules have their special 
efficacy. 

11. Solemn dutie&of public service to be done unto God, Plwesfw 
must have tkeir places^ set and prepared in such sort as be- Mrv^Mof 
seemeth actions of that regards Adam, even during the space ^^^' 
of hi9 small continuance in Paradise, had where to present Gen. 
himself before the Lord- Adam's sons had out of Paradise q'^ 
in like sort whither to bring their sacrifices. The patriarchs iv. 5. 
used altars, and mountains, and groves, to the self-same pur- ^^l^^. 
pose. In the vast wilderness, when the people of God had ixi. 53. 
themselves no settled habitation, yet a moveable tabernacle s^od.^* 
they were commanded of God to make. The like charge was ^^^'^^ 
given them against the time they should come to settle them- 
selves in the land which had been promised unto their fathers. 
Ye shall seek that place which the Lord your God shall Deat 
choose. When God had chosen Jerusalem, and in Jerusalem ^''^hron. 
Mount Moriah, there to have his standing habitation made, it Hi. i. 
was in the chiefest of David's desires to have performed so j chroa. 
good a work. His grief was no less that he could not have the i;*J* 
honour to build God a temple, t^an their anger is at this day, oxxxH. 5. 
who bite asunder their own tongues with very wrath, that they 
have not as yet the power to pull down the temples which they 
never built, and to level them with the ground. It was no 
mean thing which he purposed. To perform a work so ma- 
jestical and stately was no small charge. Therefore he incited . 
all men unto bountiful contribution, and procured towards it 2 Chron. 
vnth all his power, gold, silver, brass, iron, wood, precious **^" ^' 
stones, in great abundance. Yea, moreover. Because I have i Chron. 
(saith David) a joy in the house of my God, I have of my o^ n **"* ^' ** 
gold and silver, besides all that I have prepared for the house 
of the sanctuary, given to the house of my God three thou- 
sand talents of gold, even the gold of Ophir, seven thousand 
talents of fined silver. After the overthrow of this- first house 
of God, a second was instead thereof erected ; but with so 
great odds, that they wept which had seen the former, and be- Ezra 
held how much this latter came behind it, the beauty whereof ^J^^** 
notwithstanding was such, that even this was also the won- "'4. 
der of the whole world. Besides which temple, there were 
both in other parts of the land, and even in Jerusalem, by pro- 
cess of time, no small number of synagogues for men to re- 
sort unto. Our Saviour himself, and after him the apostles, 
frequented both the one and the other. The church of Christ 
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Aett {. 19. which was in Jerusalem^ and held that profession which had 
not the public allowance and countenance of authority, could 
not so long use the exercise of Christian religion but in private 
only. So diat as Jews they had access to the temples and syna- 
gogues, where God was served after the custom of the law ; but 
for that which they did as Christians, they were of necessity 
forced other where to assemble themselves. And as God gave 
increase to his church, they sought out both there and abroad 
for that purpose not the fittest (for so the times would not 
suffer them to do) but the safest place they could. In pro- 
cess of time, some whiles by sufferance, some whiles by spe- 
cial leave and favour, they began to erect themselves orato- 
ries ; not in any sumptuous or stately manner, which neither 
was possible by reason of the poor estate of the church, and 
had been perilous in regard of the world's envy towards them. 
At length, when it pleased God to raise up kings and empe- 
rors favouring sincerely the Christian truth, that which the 
church before either could not or durst not do, was with all 
alacrity performed. Temples were in all places erected, no 
cost was spared, nothing judged too dear which that way 
should be spent. The whole world did seem to exult, that it 
had occasion of pouring out gifts to so blessed a purpose. 
1 Chron. That cheerful devotion which David this way did exceedingly 
la,*** ' delight to behold, and wish that the same in the Jewish peo- 
ple might be perpetual, was then in Christian people every 
where to be seen. Their actions, till this day always accus- 
tomed to be spoken of with great honour, are now called openly 
into question. They, and as many as have been followers of 
their example in that thing, we especially that worship God, 
either in temples which their hands made, or which other 
men sithence have framed by the like pattern, are in that re- 
spect charged no less than with the sin of idolatry. Our 
churches (in the form of that good spirit which directeth such 
fiery tongues) they term spitefully the temples of Baal, idle 
synagogues, abominable styes. ' 
riieBoieiii. 12. Wherein the first thing which moveth them thus to 
ireetiog cast up their poisons, are certain solemnities useful at the 
sharobef gyg|. erection of churches. Now, althou&^h the same should 
>j Bir. p. be blame-worthy, yet this age (thanks be to God) hath rea- 
j^^^ sonably well forborne to incur the danger of any such blame. 
Bda«dl- It cannot be laid unto many men's charge at this day living, 
•*if •* either that they have been so curious as to trouble the bishops 
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with placing Ae first stone in the churches they built^ or so J? 
scrupulous as after the erecting of them to ms^e any great ' 
ado for their dedication. In which kind notwithstanding: as Dnraad. 
we do neither allow unmeet, nor purpose the stiff defence otn^^ i ^ 
any unnecessary custom heretofore received ; so we know no ^- «^ ^^ 
reason wherefore churches should be the worse, if at the first i. e. tAw- 
erecting of them, at the making of them public, at the time ■•***"^ 
when they are delivered, as it were, into God's own posses^ Ub!z. eSi 
sion, and when the use whereunto they shall ever serve is es- ^?; ^*|*" 
tablished, ceremonies fit to betoken such intents, and to ac- n. «tlib. 
company such actions be usual, as ' in the purest times they ^ •P**** 
have been. When Constantine had finished a house forysdeBoMb. 
the service of God at Jerusalem, the dedication he judged a <^« ^^ 
matter not unworthy, about the solenm performance whereof Hb.iy.e. 
the greatest part of the bishops in Christendom should meet ^^* 45--45. 
together. Which thing they did at the Emperor's motion, 
each most willingly setting forth that action to their power, 
some with orations, some with sermons, some with the sacri- 
fices of prayers unto God for the peace of the world, for the 
church's safety, for the Emperor's and his children's good. 
By Athanasius the like is recorded concerning a bishop of ^^j^"* 
, Alexandria, in a work of the like devout magnificence. So CoMtan- 
that whether emperors or bishops in those days were church- *''™' 
founders, the solemn dedication of churches they thought 
not to be a work in itself either vain or superstitious. Can 
we judge it a thing seemly for any man to go about the 
building of a house to the God of heaven with no other ap- 
pearance, than if his end were to rear up a kitchen, or par- 
lour, for his own use ? Or when a work of such nature is 
finished, remaineth there nothing but presently to use it, and 
so an end i It behoveth that the place where God shall be 
served by the whole church, be a public place for the avoid- 
ing of privy conventicles, which covered with pretence of re- 
ligion may serve unto dangerous practices. Yea, though 
such assemblies be had indeed for religion's sake ; hurtful 
nevertheless they may easily prove, as well in regard of their 
fitness to serve the turn of heretics, and such as privily will 
soonest adventure to instil their poison into men's minds ; 
as also for the occasion which thereby is given to malicious 

* *EyMMl»M vifAuaBM vtOuuot fifjtoi, «a2 xaXwc fpC^' pSXXov ii rk via rt/MT^eu h* 
iynauimr* Kal rwro wx, ^^<^£» ^^Xi^ jui2 qroXXrbuc, in&a^rnt rw hiaurov in^ T^Mr?; r^ 
tiMr hfjkifay iwayouo^gf tva fM t^imXa rS xj^oa yvmrat rk xaKa» Greg. Nazian. Orat. 
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persons, both of snspectiiig and of tradociBg with more co- 
lourable show those aedons, which m themselTes being hoi;*, 
should be so ordered that no man might probably otherwise 
think of them. Whieh considerations Imre by so much the 
greater weight, for that of these kicoaTeniences the chnrdi 
heretofore had so plain experience, when Christian men were 
driven to use secret meetings, because the liberty of public 
places was not granted them. There are which hold, that 
the presence of a Christiaii mnltitode, and the duties of re^ 
ligion performed amongst them, do make the place of their 
assembly public; even as the presence of the king and his 
retinue maketh any man's house a court. But this I take to 
be an error, inasmuch as the only thing which maketh aay 
place public, is the public assignment thereof unto such du- 
ties. As for the multitude there assembled, or the duties 
which' they perfWm, it doth not appear how either should be 
of force to infuse any such prerogative. Nor doth the so- 
lemn dedication of churches serve only to inake them public, 
but farther also to surrender up that right, which otherwise 
their founders might have in them, and to make God himself 
Exod. their owner. For which cause, at the erection and conse- 
i'rm^ cration as well of the tabernacle as of the temple, it pleased 
viit. 11. the Almighty to give a manifest sign that he took possession 
Exod. of both. Finally, it notifieth in solemn manner the holy and 
1 Reir. ^^li^ous use whereunto it is intended such houses shall be 
▼iii. put. These things the wisdom of Solomon did not account 
superfluous. He knew how easily that which was meant 
should be holy and sacred, might be drawn from the use 
whereunto it was first provided; he knew how bold men 
are to take even from God himself; how hardly that house 
Lev. would be kept from impious profanation he knew : and right 
The piwe wisely therefore endeavoured by such solemnities to leave 
Dallied in the minds of men that impression, which might somewhat 
^ ^' restrain their boldness, and nourish a reverend affection to- 
K/ra. wards the house of God. For which cause when the first 
^*' ' house was destroyed, and a new in the stead thereof erected 
by the children of Israel after their return from captivity, 
they kept the dedication even of this house also with joy. 
Matt. The argument which our Saviour useth against profan- 
xxi. 15. gj.g Qf |.}jg temple, be taketh from the use whereunto it was 
Jer. with solemnity consecrated. And as the prophet Jeremy 
»♦"• ?*• forbiddeth the carrying of burdens on the sabbath, because 
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that was a sanctified day : so because the temple was a place Muk 
sanctified, our Lord would not suffer, no not the carriage of **" ^^' 
a vessel through the temple. These two commandments 
therefore are in the law conjoined, " Ye shall keep my sab- Leyit. 
baths, and reverence my sanctuary." Out of those the apo- **^** ^* 
sde's words, "Have ye not houses to eat and drink in ?" Al- i cor. 
beit temples, such as now, were not then erected for the *'• *^' 
Christian religion, it hath been nevertheless not absurdly Pet. 
conceived, that he teacheth what difference should be made ^"**^' 
between house and house ; that what is fit for the dwelling- 
place of God, and what for man's habitation he sheweth ; re- 
quireth that Christian men at their own home take common 
food, and in the house of the Lord none but that food which 
is heavenly ; he instructeth them, that as in the one place 
they use to refresh their bodies, so they may in the other 
learn to seek the nourishment of their souls ; and as there 
they sustain temporal life, so here they would learn to make 
provision for the eternal. Christ could not suffer that the 
temple should serve for a place of mart, nor the apostle of 
Christ that the church should be made an inn. When there- 
fore we sanctify and hallow churches, that which we do is 
only to testify, that we make them places of public resort, 
that we invest God himself with them, that we sever them 
from common uses. In which action, other solemnities than 
such as are decent and fit for that purpose we approve none. 
Indeed, we condemn not all a^ unmeet, the like wh^reunto * 
have either been devised or used haply amongst idolaters. For 
why shoidd conformity with them in matter of opinion be law- 
ful, when they think that which is true, if in action, when they 
do that which is meet, it be not lawful to be like unto them ? 
Are we to forsake any true opinion because idolaters have main- 
tained it ; or to shun any requisite action only because we 
have in the practice thereof been prevented by idolaters f It is 
no impossible thing, but that sometimes they may judge as 
rightly what is decent about such external affairs of God, as in 
greater things what is true. Not therefore whatsoever idola- 
ters have either thought or done, but let whatsoever they have 
either thought or done idolatrously be so far forth abhorred. 
For of that which is good, even in evil things, God is author. 

13. Touching the names of angels and saints whereby the Of the 
most of our churches are called ; as the custom of so naming "^^ebj 
them is very ancient, so neither was the cause thereof at the wedistin- 

VOL. II. i> 
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gaiih dnr'firsti noT 18 die use and continuance with us «t this present 
churches, jjj^rtftil. That churches were consecrated unto none "but the 
Lord 6n}y/the very general name itself doth sufficiently shew, 
•inasmuch as by plain grammatical construdtion, church doth 
-signify no other thing than the Lord's house.*^ And hecause 
the ntultitude, as of persons, so of things particular, causeth 
Taridty of 'proper nkmes to be devised for distinctioti saike, 
founders of churches did herein that which best liked their 
own conceit at the present time; yet eadh intending, that as 
oft as those buildings came to'be mentioned, the name should 
put men in mind of some memorable thing or person. Thus 
therefore it cometh to pass, that iftli^hurchesli^Te^ad their 
names, some as memorials ofpeace/some of wisdom, som^ 
Vid. socr. in memory of the Trinity itself, some of^Ohrist under sundry 
Ev!?ib!lT. ***^^> '^f ^^^ blessed virgin liot a few, many of one apostle, 
O.30. Hist, isaittt, or martyr, many of all. In rninch -respect their com« 
o.'ie. '^^' mendable purpose bein^ not of every one understood, thely 
have been in latter ages construed as though they fa^ su- 
perstitiously meant, either that those places. Which were de- 
nominated of angels and saints, should serve for^tbe worship 
•of so glorious 'creatures ; or else those glorified Creatures 'for 
defiance, ^protection, and patronageof such places. A thing 
Whidh theanoieUts'do utterly disclaim. ''To t^m <saith 
St. Augustine) we appoint no churches, because they are 
y. Ang. 1. nbt to uB afe gods.*' Again, ^' The nations to their gods 
Sei'/o!^* erected 'temples, we not temple^ to ottr martyrs as unto 
i.xxii.0.10. God, but memorials as uiito dead men, whose spirits wi^h 
S*dM^m. ^^^ are still living.^'** Diveira considerations there iare, for 
which christian churches might ^first take their names <f£ 
saints: ^ either because by ^e ministty of saints it pleased 
€r6d there to ^hew some Hire effect of his poWer ; or else iti 
regard c^death, which those Isaints bate siifildtedfor the ^tes- 
timony of Jesus Christ, did 'thereby make the ^places whefe 
» they died venerable ; or, thirdly, for that 'it liked igood and 
virtuous men to give such occasion of mentioning them dften, 
to the end that the naming of their 'persons might >cause en- 
quiry to be made, and meditation to be had of their virtues. 
Wherefore, seeing that we catthot justly account it super- 
stition, to give unto churches those fore-rehearsed names,- as 

^ VriOaKlvftoiA, Kyrc, and by'addingiett^rs 6f aspSrstfon, Ch^rcAi. 
** The d«ty wliioh Okriitian men perfohned ,in keeping festivil dedications^ St 
^'Basil termetti \avMia9 tov eibv, acknowledging the same to hare been withal n/Mdv 
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memonBh eidicrr >af hoiy penons xmt tbings ; if it be plain, 
that llMdir Ibunders did with«ixchmeauiig nanie diem ; «hall 
HOt we» in oAerwise taking them, ofier them ii^^^ f Or if 
kbe dbsoare or uncertain <^at <they meant, yet thia con- 
tftraotioH being move favoursUe, cboiity {l hope) con- 
atrainefli no man vihidk slandeth doubtful of their minds, to 
lean to the hardest and worst interpreta;tion that their words 
can cany. Yea, although it were dear, that they all (for the 
error of some is manifest in this behalf) had therein a super- 
0tMiatts 4ntent, wherefore E^iould their fault prejudice us, who 
(as all men know) do use by way of mere distinction the 
names which tiiey of miperstition gave f In the use of those 
names whereby we distinguish both days and months, are we 
capable of superstition, ^because they were who ifirst invented 
tSiem? The sign Castor and Pollux superstitiously given ua- Aou xxriii. 
to that ship, wherein the ftpo^e sailed, polluteth not the ^^* 
evang^ist's pen, who tSiereby doth but distinguish that ship 
from o^ers. If to Daniel there had been given no other 
name but-only (Beltishazaar, given him in honour of the Babv^ Dan. !▼. 5. 
Ionian idol Bdlti, -should their idolatry, which were the authors j^^^^t, 
of thaft naoene, •dlea^re unto every man which had so termed ump. i. wU 
him by way of personal diifiference only? Were itnot to satisfy ^* *^' 
the minds of 'fte simpler sort of men, these nice curiosities 
anre not worthy the labour which we bestow to answer them. 

14. file like unto ^s, is a fancy which they ihave against Of th« 
the fashion <tf o»r churches, as being framed according to J"^* 
the palttem of ^e Jewish temple. A fault odo less grievous, obnrohas. 
if so be it were true, than if some king should build his man- 
^on-house by the mod^l of Solomon's palace. So far forth 
as oiff churches and their temple have one end, what shoiiild 
l€*, *but ihat they may lawfully have one form f The temple 
was for sacrifice, and therefore had rooms to that purpose, 
SQoh as ours liave none. Our churches are places provided, 
tliat the people might there assemble themselves in due and 
decent manner, according to their several degrees and order. 
Which 4!hing being common unto us with Jews, we have in 
t±ds respect our churdhes divided by certain partitions, al- 
though not so many in number as theirs. They had tteir 
s^eral for heathen nations, their several for the people of 
their own nation, their several for men, their ^ver?il for wo- 
m«a, their several for their priests, and for the lijgh'^jriest 
alone tfceir several, latere being in ours ibr local distinction 

d2 
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between the clergy and the rest (which yet we do not with 
any great strictness or curiosity observe neither) but one par- 
tition^ the cause whereof at the first (as it seemeth) was, that 
as many as were capable of the holy mysteries, might there 
assemble themselves, and no other creep amongst them : this 
is now made a matter so heinous, as if our religion thereby 
were become even pilain Judaism ; and as though we retained 
a most holy place; whereinto there might not any but the 
high-priest alone enter, according to the custom of the Jews. 
The 8omp- J5^ Some it highly displeaseth, that so ereat expenses this 

tnoasness of o j i ' or 

charches. way are employed : " The mother of such magnificence (they 
think) is but a proud, ambitious desire to be spoken of far and 
wide. Suppose we that God himself delighteth to dwell 
sumptuously f or taketh pleasure in chargeable pomp ? No ; 
then was the Lord most acceptably served, when his temples 
' were rooms borrowed within the houses of poor men. This 
was suitable unto the nakedness of Jesus Christ, and the sim- 
plicity of his gospel." What thoughts or cogitations they 
had which were authors of those things, the use and benefit 
whereof hath descended unto ourselves, as we do not know, 
so we need not search. It cometh (we grant) many times to 
pass, that the works of men being the same, their drifts and 
purposes therein are divers. The charge of Herod about the 
temple of God was ambitious; yet Solomon's virtuous, Con- 
stantine's holy. But howsoever their hearts are disposed, by 
whom any such thing is done in the world, shall, we think 
that it baneth the work which they leave behind them, or 
taketh away from others the use and benefit thereof? Touch- 
' ing God himself, hath he any where revealed, that it is his 
delight to dwell beggarly i And that he taketh no pleasure 
to be worshipped, saving only in poor cottages ? Even then 
was the Lord as acceptably honoured of his people as ever, 
when the stateliest places and things in the whole world were 
sought out to adorn his temple. This is most suitable,* de- 
cent, and fit for the greatness of Jesus Christ, for the sub- 
limity of his gospel, except we think of Christ and his gos- 
pel as the oflScers of Julian did.** As therefore the son of Si- 
rach giveth verdict concerning those things which God hath 

xxxi?34. wrought, " A man need not say, this is worse than that, this 

• 'Bf}J» TO fAiya ual xoXov nrlfMor toS yk^ rciourw h but^ baufju»a-n. Arist Elh. 
1. ir. o. 2. rk, ai^bhati Kdkei tuti voh^i xaXwv ilxmg, Philo. Jod. 

•» Fcelix, thesaori imperialis qaaestor, conspicatas sacroram Tasornm pretia : En, 
inqmt, t|oaUbaf faiif minaatratar Mariae fUio ! Tfaeodoret fliat. Ecolei . i. iii. o. 19, 
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more acceptabletd God^ that less; for in their season they 
su^ all worthy praise : " the like we may also conclude^ as 

touching these two so contrary ways of providing, in meaner 
or in costlier sort, for the honour of Almighty God, " A man 
need not say, this is worse than that, this more acceptable to 
God, that less; for with him they are in their season both 
allowable ; " the one, when the state of the church is poor ; 
the other, when God hath enriched it with plenty. When 
they which had seen the beauty of the first temple built by 
Solomon in the days of his great prosperity and peace, be- 
held how far it excelled the second, which had not builders 
of like ability, the tears of their grieved eyes the prophets Haj^. ii. 
endeavoured with comforts to wipe away. Whereas if the ^' ^• 
house of God were by so much the more perfect, by how 
much the glory thereof is less, they should have done better 
to rejoice than weep, their prophets better to reprove than 
comfort. It being objected against the church, in the times 
of universal persecution, that her service done to God, was 
not solemnly performed in temples fit for the honour of Di- 
vine Majesty, their most convenient answer was, that " The Minat. 
. best temples which we can dedicate to God, are our sanctified ^^^^ 

X souls and bodies.** Wherebyitplainly appeareth how the fe- 
thers, when they were upbraided with that defect;^ comforted 
themselves with the meditation of God's most gracious and 
merciful nature, who did not therefore the less accept of their 
hearty affection and zeal, rather than took any great delight, 
or imagined any high perfection in such their want of exter- 
nal.omaments, which when theywanted, the cause was their 
only lack of ability : ability serving, they wanted them not. 
Before-the Emperor Constantine's time, under Severus, Gor- Ea»eb. i. 
dian, Philip and Galienus, the state of Christian affairs being ^^' ®- ^* 
tolerable, the former buildings, which were but of mean 
and small estate, contented them not; spacious and ample 
churches they erected throughout every city. No envy was able 
to be their hinderance, no practice of Satan, or fraud of men, 
available against their proceedings herein, while they conti- 
nued as yet worthy to feel the aid of the arm of God extend- 
ed over them for their safety. These churches Dioclesian 
caused by solemn edict to be afterward overthrown. Maxi- 
minus with like authority giving them leave to erect them, the 
hearts of men were even rapt with Divine joy, to see those 
places which tyrannous impiety had laid waste, recovered as 
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Snieb. 1. it were out of ttortal edamity» churches reared up to asr 

^'^' ^' height ii&Hieasurable^ said adoniied with far more beau4y inb 
theix restoration, thaii their fouiokders before had given; thexA. 
Whereby we see, how meet GhoistisJt minds then, stood af« 
fected ; we see how joyful they were to behold the sumptnous 
stateliuess of houses built unto God's glory. If wte should^ 
over and besides this^ allege the care which was had tdotat all 
things about the tabernacle of Moses might be as beautifol, 
gorgeous and rich, as art could make them ; or what travail 
and cost was bestowed, that the goodliness of the temple 
might be a spectacle of admiration to all the world ; this, they 
will say, was figuj/ative, and served by God's appoiaitment, b«l 
for a time, to shadow out the true everlasting glory of a moce 
Divine sanctuary^ whereunto Christ b^g long sitheaoe ei^ 
tered, it seemeth that all those emribus exomations shottkl 
rather cease. Which thing we also ourselves would gntnl, 
if the use thereof had been merely and only viystical* But 
sith the prophet David doth mention a natural conveniency 
which such kind of bounteous expenses have, as well for that 
xx^^u ^® ^^ thereby give imto God a testimony of our chearful af- 
fection, which thinketh nothing too dear to be bestowed 
about the furniture of his service, as also because it serreth 

s chron. to the world for a witness of his almightiness, whom we owl* 
wardly honour with the chiefest of outward things^ ae being 
of all things himself incomparably the greatest* Besides, 
were it not also strange, if God should have made such store 
of glorious creatures on earth, and leave them all to be con* 
sumed in secular vanity, allowing none but the baser sort tc^ 

Matt, be employed in his own service ? To set forth the majesty of 
kings, his vicegerents in this worlds the most gorgeous and 
rare treasures which the world hath, are procured. We think, 
belike, that he will accept what the meanest of them would 

Maiac. disdain. If there be great care to build and beautify these 
corruptible sanctuaries, little or none, that the living temple^r 
of the Holy Ghost, the redeemed souls of the people of God 
may be edified; huge expenses upon timber and stone, but 
towards the relief of the poor small devotion ; cost this way 

Ad Nepo- infinite, and in the meanwhile charity cold : we have in such 

ta Cleric, casc just occasiou to make complaint as St. Jerome did, "The 

walls of the church there are enow contented to build, and 

to under-set it with goodly pillars, the marbles are polished^ 

the roofs shine with gold, the altar hath precious stones to 
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adorn it ; and of Ghost's ministers no choice at all/' The 
same Jerome, both in that place and elsewhere, debaseth with Ad 
like intent the glory of such munificence (a thing wbereun* IJ^'filJSf' 
to men's affections in those times need^d no spur) thereby tiom. 
to extol the necessity sometimes of charity and alms, some- 
times of other the most principal duties belonging unto. 
Christian men, which duties were neiither sp, hjighly esteemeci 
afr they ought, and being compared with that in. qifest^on, 
tike directest sentence we. can giv^ of them botby as qnto me 
itseenietk,is this, '^ God who. requireth the one as necessa^^ 
accepteth the othei: also as being an honourable woric." 

1& Our opinion conceipfiing the force and yirtue which ^^^^^ Mi- 
sHch places hEtve, is, I tru3l^ without any blemish or stain of ^weai- 
heiesy. Churches receive, a^ every thjbg else, their chief cn*>«to the 
perfection from the end whereunto they serve. Which end> mora tiuui 
b^ng the public worship of Qod^ they are, in this consid^i;- othtrpUoei, 
ation, houses of greater antiquity than any provided for 
meaner purposes^ For which cause th^^y seem after a sort 
even to mourn, as being injured and defirauded of their 
right, when places not sanctified, as they are, prevent them 
unnecessarily in that pre-eminence and honour. Whereby 
also it doth come to pass, that the service of God hath not 
then itself such perfection of grace and comeliness, as when, 
the dignity of place which it wisheth for, doth concur. Again, 
albeit the true worship of God be to God, in itself acceptja,- 
ble, who respecteth not so much in whs^t place, as wiijh what 
affection he is served ; and therefore Moses, vi^ the mi^t 9^ 
the sea. Job on the dunghill, Hezeli^iah in b^d, Jeremy in 
mire, Jonas in the whale, Daniel in the den, the children in 
the Aunace, the thief on the cross, Peter and Paul in prison^ 
calling onto God were heard, as St. Basil noteth : manifest, Exhort, ad 
notwithstanding, it is, that t^e very majesty and holiness ofJ^'J^^^^ 
the place where God is worshipped, Ijuith in regard of us, 
great virtue, force and ejp&cacy» for that it aerveth as a sensi- 
ble help to stir up devotion ; and in that respect, no doubt, 
bettereth even our holiest and b^st lections in this kind. Aa 
therefore we every where exhort all men, to worship God ; 
even so, for performance of this service by the people of 
God assembled, we think not any place so good as the 
diurch, neither any exhortations so fit as that of David, '' Psai. 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness." ^^^' ^' 

17. For of our churches thus it becometh us to ^steppa, how- Their pre- 
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tence, tbat soever Others, rapt with the pang of a fiouioiis zeal, do ponr 
^J^"**^* out against them devout blasphemies, crying **Down with 
otterij them, down with them, even to the very ground: for to idol-> 
^^' atry they have been abased. And the places where idols 
cxxxvii. 7. have been worshipped, are by the law of God devote to ut- 
xii"^. ^^ destruction. For execution of which law, the kings that 
2 ChroD. were godly, Asa, J ehoshaphat, Hezekiah, Josiiadi, destroy^ all 
Vciuon. ^® ^^g^ places, altars and groves, which had been erected 
xxix. in Judah and Israel. He that said. Thou shalt have no 

iij^ "* other gods before my face, hath likewise said. Thou shalt 
utterly deface and destroy all these synagogues and places 
where such idols have been worshipped. This law contain- 
eth the temporal punishment which God hath set down, and 
willeth that men execute for the breach of the other law. 
They which spare them therefore, do but reserve, as the hy- 
pocrite Saul did, execrable things to worship God withal.'' 
The truth is, that as no man serveth God, and loveth him 
not ; so neither can any man sincerely love God, and not 
extremely abhor that sin which is the highest degree of trea- 
son against the supreme guide and monarch of the whole 
world, with whose Divine authority and power it investeth 
others. By means whereof the state of idolaters is two ways 
Jj^™*^^* miserable. First, in that which they worship they find no 
Ho8.xiT. 4. succour: and, secondly, at his hands whom they ought to 
PwircxT^ serve, there is no other thing to be looked for, but the effects 
8.lxxxi.i3. of most just displeasure, the withdrawing of grace, derelic- 
j^J2*o viffs. ^^^ ^ *i^is world, and in the world to come confusion. Paul 
Apoc. and Barnabas, when infidels, admiring their virtues, went 
Uau ii. 21. fthout to Sacrifice unto them, rent their garments in token of 
Aeuxir. horror, and as firighted persons ran crying through the press . 
xxViiifjo. of ^^^ people, *' O men, wherefore do ye these things ?" They 
knew the force of that dreadful curse whereunto idolatiy 
maketh subject. Nor is there cause why the guilty, sustain- 
Jcr. iL 17. ing the same, should grudge or complain of injustice. For, 
whatsoever befalleth in that respect, themselves have made 
themselves worthy to suffer it. As for those things, either 
whereon, or else wherewith superstition worketh, polluted 
they are by such abuse, and deprived of that dignity which 
their nature delighteth in. For there is nothing which doth 
not grieve, and, as it were, even loath itself, whensoever ini- 
quity causeth it to serve unto vile purposes. Idolatry there- 
fore maketh whatsoever it toueheth the worse. Howbeit sith 
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creatares^ which have no understanding, can shew no will ; 
and where no will is, there is no sin ; and only that which sin- 
neth, is subject to punishment ; which way should any such 
creature be punishable by the law of God ? There may be 
cause sometimes to abolish or to extinguish them ; but sure- 
ly, never by way of punishment to the things themselves. 
Yea, farther, howsoever the law of Moses did punish idolaters, 
we find not that God hath appointed for us any definite or 
certain temporal judgment, which the Christian magistrate 
is of necessity for ever bound to execute upon offenders in 
that kind, much less upon things that way abused as mere 
instruments. For what God did command touching Canaan, 
the same concemeth not us any otherwise than only as a 
fearful pattern of his just displeasure and wrath against sin- 
ful nations. It teacheth us, how God thought good to 
plague and afflict them ; it doth not appoint in what form 
and manner we ought to punish the sin of idolatry in all 
others. Unless they will say, that because the Israelites 
were commanded to make no covenant with the people of 
that land, therefore leagues and truces made between super- 
stitious persons, and such as serve God aright, are unlawful 
altogether ; or, because God commanded the Israelites to 
smite the inhabitants of Canaan, and to root them out, that 
therefore reformed churches are bound to put all others to 
the edge of the sword. Now whereas commandment was Dent 
also given to destroy all places where the Canaanites had *"• *• 
served their gods, and not to convert any one of them to the 
honour of the true God; this precept had reference unto a 
special intent and purpose, which was, that there should be 
but one only place in the whole land whereunto the people 
might bring such offerings, gifts and sacrifices, as their Levi- 
tical law did require. By which law, severe charge was given 
them in that respect, not to convert those places to the 
worship of the living God, where nations before them had 
served idols, "but to seek the place which the Lord their God Deot.xii. 
shall choose out of all their tribes." Besides, it is reason we ^* ^* 
should likewise consider, how great a difference there is be- 
tween their proceedings, who erect a new commonwealth, 
which is to have neither people nor law, neither regiment nor 
religion the same that was; and theirs, who only reform a 
decayed estate, by reducing it to that perfection from which 
it hath swerved. In this case we are to retain as much, in 
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slender capacity of jfnmg beginn^s : unto wind manner 
of teachiDg principles in Christianity, the apostle in tiie sixA 
to the Hebrews is himself understood to allude. For this 
cause therefore, as the decalogue of Moses declaredi summa- 
rily those things which we ought to do ; the prayer of our 
Lord, whatsoerer we should request or desire ; so eidio^ by 
the apostles, or at the leastwise out of their writings, we have 
VMe R«C the substance of Christian belief compendiously drawn into 
ia sjMb. fy^ jm^j short articles, to the end that the weakness of no 
man's wit might either hind^ altogether the knowledge, or 
excuse the utter ignorance of needful things. Such as were 
trained up in their rudiments, and were so made fit to be af- 
terward by baptism receiyed into the church, the fathers 
usually in their writings do term hearers ;* as haying no far- 
ther communion or fellowship wiA the church, than only 
this, that they were admitted to hear the principles of Christ- 
ian faith made plain unto them. Catechising may be in 
schools, it may be in private fSaimilies ; but when we make it 
a kind of preaching, we mean always the public performance 
thereof in the open hearing of men, because things are 
preached, not in that they are taught, but in that they are 
published. 

Of rewh- ^^' ^^^^ ^^^ *^® prophets, Christ and his apostles, were 
IDS, by read- in their times all preachers of God's truth; some by word, 
jg S^j^o^f some by writing, some by both. This they did partly as 
Hoij Scrip- faithful witnesses, making mere relation what God himself 
^ncerofne ^^ revealed unto them ; and partly as careful expounders, 
•apposed teachers, persuaders thereof. The church in like case preach- 
SboietoJllI- ^^^ ^^^' ^^^ publishing by way of testimony or relation 
lations of the truth which from them she hath received, even in such 
which weal- sort as it was received, written in the sacred volumes of 
low to be Scripture : secondly, by way of explication, discovering the 
•o of'iile mysteries which lie hid therein. The church as a witness 
^^'X preacheth his mere revealed truth by reading publicly the 

make in — ^ 

reading. Alioqni si f tatim ab initio rudem adhoc et infirmam aoimoni stsdiosi multitadioe •• 
yanetate remin ooeraverimai , daoram altemni, aot desertorem stndionun efficiemna, 
aat cam magno labore ejos, uepe etiam cam diffidenlia (qoe pleramqae jarenes arer- 
tit) f erins ad id perdocemas, ad qaod leriore ria doctaa sine magno labore et sine 
nlU diffidentia matarias perdaci potaisset Institat Imper. 1. L tit. 1. 

* Tert. de pcenitent. An alios est tinctis Christas ? Alios andientibos? Aodientes 
optare intioctionemy non prssomere oportet. Cyprian. Epist. xrii. 1. 3, Aodien- 
tibos vigilantia ? estra non desit. Ropert. de di? in. Offio. lib. it. cap. 18. Aadiens 
qoisqoe regulam fidei» Catechomenos didtar. Catechamenas namqoe Auditor in- 
terpretator. 
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sacred Scripture ; so that a second kind of preaching is the 
reading of holy writ. For thus we may the boldlier speak, 
being strengthened with the examples of so reverend a pre- 
late/ as saith. That Moses» from the time of ancient genera- Aou 
tions and ages long since past, had amongst the cities of the ^^* ^^' 
very gentiles them that preached him, in that he was read 
every sabbath-day. For so of necessity it must be meant, 
inasmuch as we know, that the Jews have always had their 
weekly readings of the law of Moses ; but that they always 
had in like manner their weekly sermons upon some part of 
the law of Moses, we no where find. Howbeit still we must 
here remember, that the church, by her public reading of the 
book of God, preacheth only as a witness. Now the princi- 
pal thing required in. a widiess is fidelity. Wherefore, as 
we cannot excuse that church, which either through cor- 
rupt translations of Scripture, delivereth, instead of Divine 
speeches, any thing repugnant unto that which God speaketh; 
or; through falsified additions proposeth that to the people of 
God as Scripture, which is in truth no scripture : so the 
blame which in both these respects hath been laid upon the 
church of England, is surely altogether without cause. Touch- 
ing translations of Holy Scripture, albeit we may not disallow 
of their painful travails herein who strictly have tied them- 
selves to the very original letter; yet the judgment of the 
church, as we see by the practice of all nations, Greeks, La- 
tins, Persians, Syrians, Ethiopians, Arabians, hath been ever. 
That the fittest for public audience are such, as following a 
middle course between the rigour of literal translators and the 
liberty of paraphrasts, do with greatest shortness and plain-> 
ness deliver the meaning of the Holy Ghost. Which being 
a labour of so great difficulty, the exact performance thereof 
we may rather wish than look for. So that except between 
the words of translation and the mind of Scripture itself there 
be contradiction, every little difference should not seem an 
intolerable blemish necessarily to be sponged out. Whereas 
therefore the prophet David in a certain Psalm doth say con- p^^j^ 
ceming Moses and Aaron, that they were obedient to thecy.28. 
word of God, and in the self-same place our allowed transla- 
tion saith, they were not obedient, we are for this cause chal- 
lenged as manifest gainsayers of Scripture, even in that which 
we read for scripture unto the people. But forasmuch as 
words are resemblances of that which the mind of the speaker 
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spend the time when one doth wait for another's coining, 
till the assembly of them which shall afterwards worship 
him be complete. Wherefore, as the form of onr public ser- 
Yice is not voluntary, so neither are the parts thereof left un- 
certain, but they are all set down in such order, and with 
such choice as hath in the wisdom of the church seemed . 
best to concur as well with the special occasions, as with 
the general purpose which we have to glorify God* 
P^ P*"^**- 20. Other public readings there are of books and writii^^s 
psbiio retd- not canonical, whereby the church doth also preach, or open — 
"'^fiuwl!*' 'y °*^^ knpwn the doctrine of virtuous conversation ; where — 
iMtrM- upon, besides those things in regard whereof we are thought ^ 
******* ' ■?** to read the Scriptures of God amiss, it is thought amiss that^ 
books apo- wc read in our churches any thing at all besides the Scrip- 
'••jpt*!. tures. To exclude the reading of any such profitable in- 
struction as the church hath devised for the better under- 
standing of Scripture, or for the easier training up of the peo- 
ple in holiness and righteousness of life, they pl^ad,*^ that God 
in the law would, have nothing brought into the temple, nei- 
ther besoms, nor flesh-hooks, nor trumpets, but those only 
which were sanctified ; that, for the expounding of darker 
places, we ought to follow the Jews' polity,** who under An- 
tiochus, where they had not the commodity of sermons, ap- 
pointed always at their meeting somewhat out of the pro- 
phets to be read together with the law, and so by the one 
made the other plainer to be understood ; that before and 
after our Saviour's coming, they neither read Onkelos nor 
Jonathan's paraphrase, though havitig both ; but contented 
Acu themselves with the reading only of Scriptures ; that if in 

xiii. 15. the primitive church there had been any thing read besides 
jlkHn. the monuments of the prophets and apostles, Justin Martyr 
ApoL2.0ri. ^nj Origen, who mention these, would have spoken of the 
1? •oper"*' other likewise : that the most ancient and best councils for- 
Exod. ct in jjjd ^ny thing to be read in churches, saving canonical Scrip- 
CoDcii. ture only : that when other things were afterwards permitted, 
Laod. c. 59. fault was found with it, it succeeded but ill, the Bible itself 

* T. C. 1. i. p. 196. Neither the Homilies, nor the Apocrypha, are at all to be read 
in the chorch. Wherein, first. It is good to consider the order whioh the Lord ■ 
kept with his people in times past, when he commanded, Exod. xxx. 29. that no 
Teasel nor no instrument, either besom or flesh-hook, or pan, should once come into 
the temple, bot those onlj which are sanctified and set apart for that ase. And in 
the Book of Nombers he will hate no other trumpets blown to call the people toge« 
ther, but those onlj which were set apart for that purpose . Numb. x. 3. 

^ T. C. L i. p. 197. Besides this, the polity of the church of God in times past 
is to be followcMl, &c. 
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was thereby in time quite and clean thrust out. Which ar- coaeii. Vt- 
guments, if they be only brought in token of the author's |j^?- 
good-will and meaning towards the cause which they would loo. pw. ti 
set forward, must accordingly be accepted by them who al- 
ready are persuaded the same way. But if their drift and 
purpose be to persuade others, it would be demanded, by 
what rule the legal hallowing of besoms and flesh-hooks 
must needs exclude all other readings in the church save 
Scripture. Things sanctified were thereby in such sort ap- 
propriated unto God, as that they might never afterward 
again be made common. For which cause, the Lord, to sign 
and mark them as his own, appointed oil of holy ointment, Bxod. ux. 
the like whereunto it was not lawful to make for ordinary *^ ^^ 
and daily uses. Thus the anointing of Aaron and his sons ^**^* **• 
ti^d them to the office of the priesthood for ever ; the anoint- 
ing not of those silver trumpets (which Moses as well for se- Num. z. s. 
cular as sacred uses was commanded to make, not to sancti- 
fy), but the unction of the tabernacle, the table, the laver, the £xod 
alta, ef God. wLih aU the instruments appertaining therenn- ^^ 
to, this made them for ever holy unto him, in whose service gg. ' 
they were employed. But what of this ? Doth it hereupon 
follow, that all things now in the church, from the greatest 
to the least, are unholy, which the Lord hath not himself 
precisely instituted ? for so those rudiments, they say, do 
import.* Then is there nothing holy, which the church by 
her authority hath appointed; and consequently all posi- 
tive ordinances that ever were made by ecclesiastical power 
touching spiritual affairs, are profane, they are unholy. I 
would not wish them to undertake a work so desperate as to 
prove, that for the people's instruction no kind of reading 
is good, but only that which the Jews' devised under Antio- 
chus, although even that also be mistaken. For according 
to Elias the Levite (out of whom it doth seem borrowed) EliaiThe«b« 
the thing which Antiochus forbade, was the public reading of J^^*'*^ **** 
the law, and not sermons upon the law. Neither did the 
Jews read a portion of the prophets together with the law 
to serve for an interpretation thereof, because sermons were 
not permitted them; but, instead of the law, which they 
might not read openly, they read of the prophets that 
which in likeness of matter came nearest to each section of 

« T. C. 1. 1. p. 127. The Lord would by these rodimentf and psBdagogies teach, 
tbtl he would hare nothing bronght into the church bnt that which he appointed. 

VOL. II. B 
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their law. Whereupon, when aftervard the liberty of read- 
Acta &v u^ the law was restored, the seK-same custom as touching 
^^ _ the prophets did continue stiD. If neither the Jews have 
15. used publicly to read their paraphrasts, nor the primitive 
churdi for a long time any other writings than Scripture,* ex- 
cept the cause of their not doing it were some law of God, 
or reason forbidding them to do that which we do, why should 
the latter ages of the church be deprived of the liberty the 
foimer had f Are we bound while the world standeth, to put 
nothing in practice, but only that which was at the very first i 
Concerning the council of Laodicea, as it forbiddeth the 
reading of those things which are not canonical, so it maketh 
TiieApo-soine things not canonical which are. Their judgment in 
^'^ this we may not, and in that we need not, follow. We have 
by thus many years' experience found, that exceeding great 
good, not encumbered with any notable inconvenience* hath 
grown by the custom which we now observe. As for the 
harm whereof judicious men have complained in former 
times ; it came not of this, that other things were read be- 
sides the Scripture, but that so evil choice was made. With 
us there is never any time bestowed in Divine service without 
the reading of a great part of the Holy Scripture, which we 
account a thing most necessary. We dare not admit any 
such form of liturgy, as either appointeth no Scripture at all, 
or very little, to be read in the church. And therefore the 
thrusting of the Bible out of the house of God, is rather 
there to be feared where men esteem it a matter so indiffe- 
reut»^ whether the same be by solemn appointment read pub- 
licly or not read, the bare text excepted, which the preacher 
happily chooseth out to expound. But let us here consider, 
what Uie practice of our fathers before us hath been, and 
bow fSeur forth the same may be followed. We find that in 

* T. d. i. p. 197. Thb pmctioe oontnivflid still u the chordies of God after 
Um apostln* tiaiM» ts May appMr bj tka ascond apology of Josthi Martjr. Idem, p. 
198. It was deoread ia the oooaoil of Laodicea, that nothing should be read in the 
ehnreh bat the canonical books of the Old and New Testament Afterward, as 
com^tions grew in the charch, the reading of hcaulies and of martyrs' lires was 
permitted. Bat, besides the efil saccess thereof, that ase and castom was controlled, 
at BMj appear bj the coanoil of CoHen, albeit otherwise popish. The bringing 
in of hoasUies and martyrs' lives, hath throat the Bible dean oat of the chareh, or 
ntp a comer* 

b T. C. 1. ii. p. S81. It is antrae, that nmple reading is necessary in the chnroh. 
A namber of charches wMch have no soch (urder of simple reading, cannot be in this 
point charged with the breach of God's commandment, which they might be, if sim- 
ple reading were necessary. [By simple reading he meanelh the castom of bare 
reading more t|ian the preacher at the same time expoandeth unto the people.] 
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ancient times there was publicly read first the Scripture, "as 
namely something out of the books of the prophets of God 
which were of old ;^ something out of the apostles' writings f 
and lastly, out of the holy evangelists some things which 
touched the person of our Lord Jesus Christ himself.*' The 
cause of their reading first the Old Testament, then the 
New, and always somewhat out of both, is most likely to 
have been that which Justin Martyr and St, Augustine ob- J»«t* v»«t« 
serve in comparing the two Testaments. " The apostles (saith 
the one) have taught us as themselves did learn, first the 
precepts of the law, and then the gospels. For what else is 
ihe law but the gospel foreshewed? What other the gospel, 
than the law fulfilled ?" In like sort the other, " What the Aogwt. 
Old Testament hath, the vefy same the New containeth ; but v^^^ ^^ 
that which lieth there as under a shadow, is here brought 
forth into the open sun. Things there prefigured, are here 
performed." Again, '' In the Old Testament there is a close 
ccMnprehension of the New; in the New, an open discovery 
of the Old." To be short, the method of their public read- 
ings either purposely did tend, or at the leastwise doth fitly 
serve, ''That from smaller thin&:s the minds of the hearers Waiaf. 
may go forward to the knowledge of greater, and by degrees ^^^^ 
climb up from the lowest to the highest things." Now be- cie«ia»t. 
sides the Scripture, the books which they called Ecclesiastical *^*^ 
were thought not imworthy sometime to be brought into pub- 
lic audience; and with that name they entitled the books 
which we term Apocryphal. Under the self-same name they 
also comprised certain, no otherwise annexed unto the New 
than the former unto the Old Testament, as a Book of Hermes, 
Epistles of Clement, and the like. According therefore to 
the phrase of antiquity, these we may term the new, and the 
other the old ecclesiastical books or writings. For we, 
being directed by a sentence (I suppose) of St. Jerome, who Hieron, 
saithy '* that all writings not canonical are apocryphal," use Gdeau** 

* CoimiM ad divinanim litenumm commemoratioDem. Tertul. Apol. p. 692. 

^ Jadaioaram Historiaram libri traditi sant ab aposlolis legend! in eccTesiia. Orig. 
in Joa. Horn. 15. • 

c Harron xark nr^Xii; ^ aypwQ fjMwron iiel to auto ffvfikiva-is yinrai, tutt rk am/An- 
limtufAara rSv *Avorr6\on n rei ovyy^ei/AfjutrA rSv Ufo^nrSSv arayivoe^Kirai, Jdstin. Apol. 
2. p. 169. — Factum est ut ista die dominica, prophetica lectione jam leota, ante 
•Itare adstanteqni lectionem S. Panli proferrei, beatissimas Antistea Ambrosias, &d. 
Solpit. Sever. 1. iii. de Vita St. Mart. 

' Vide Concil. Vas. 2. habitam an. Dom. 444. torn. Concil. 2. p. 19. Item. Synod. 
Lftodi o. 16. Cjpr. I. ii. epist. 5. et L.it. epist. 5. AmK 1. i. Offic. o. 8. et epiat. 75. 
etiib. de Helia atqae jejanio, oap. SO. 
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not now the title Apocryphal as the rest of the fathers ordi* 
narily have done^ whose custom is so to name for the most 
part only such as might not publicly be read or divulged. 
Huffinus therefore having rehearsed the self-same books of 
canonical Scripture, which with us are held to be only ca- 
Zaffinof in nonical, addeth immediately, by way of caution, " We must 
jjnboi. j^uQ^ tljat other books there are also, which our forefathers 
ipnd have used to name not canonical but ecclesiastical books, 
'^P**' as the Book of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Toby, Judith, the 
Maccabees, in the Old Testament ; in the New, the Book of 
Hermes, and such others : all which books and writings they 
willed to be read in churches, but not to be alleged as if 
their authority did bind us to build upon them our faith* 
Other writings they named Apocryphal, which they would 
not have read in churches. These things delivered unto us 
from the fathers we have in this place tiiought good to set 
down.'' So far Ruffinus. He which considereth notwith-r 
standing what store of false and forged writings, dangerous 
de Geias. uuto Christian belief, and yet bearing glorious inscriptions, 
•ncli*^?"" began soon updfe the apostles' times to be admitted into the 
462. church, and to be honoured as if they had been indeed apo- 
>m. 66! stolic, shall easily perceive what cause the provincial synod 
of Laodicea might havfi as then to prevent especially the dan- 
ger of books made newly ecclesiastical, and, for fear of the 
fraud of heretics, to provide that such public readings might 
be altogether taken out of the canonical Scripture. Which 
ordinance respecting but that abuse which grew through the 
intermingling of lessons human with sacred, at such time as 
the one both affected the credit and usurped the name of the 
other (as by the canon of a later council,* providing remedy 
for the self-same evil, aud yet allowing the old ecclesiastical 
books to be read, it doth more plainly and clearly appear), 
neither can be construed, nor should be urged utterly to pre- 
judice our use of those old ecclesiastical writings ; much 
less of homilies, which were a third kind of readings used 
in former times, a most commendable institution, as well 
then Ho supply the casual, as now the necessary defect of 
sermons. 

* Goncil Carthag. 3. c. 47. Praeler scriptoras canouicas nihil in ecclesiis legator 
snb nomine divinaram soriptararum. Circa An. Dom. 401. 

^ Conuil Valen. 2. Iiabiiam An. Dom. 444. torn. Concil. 2. p. 19. Si Presbyter, 
aliqDainfirmiiate prohibente, per aeipsam non potuerit praedioare, Sanotornm Patnun 
Hoiniiisc a Diaconibas recilentnr. 
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In the heat of general persecution, whereunto Christian 
belief was subject upon the first promulgation thereof 
throughout the world, it much confirmed the courage and 
constancy of weaker minds, when public relation was made 
unto them after what manner God had been glorified through 
the sufieringsjof martyrs, famous amongst them for holiness 
during life, and at the time of their death, admirable in all 
men's (eyes through miraculous evidence of grace Divine as- 
sisting them from above. For which cause the virtues of 
some being thought expedient to be annually had in remem- 
brance above the rest, this brought in a fourth kind of pub- 
lic reading, whereby the lives of such saints and martyrs Concii. 
had at the time of their yearly memorials solemn recognition cJn. *f; 
in the church of God. The fond imitation of which lauda- •* Gw.gr. 
ble custom being in latter ages resumed, where there was gioria mh. 
neither the like cause to do as the fathers before had done, SJ* ®^* ®* 
nor any care, conscience, or wit, in such as undertook to epixt. ad 
perform that work, some brainless men have by great labour ^'®'- 
and travail brought to pass, that the church is now ashamed 
of nothing more than of saints. If therefore. Pope Gelasius Geiu. oirca 
did so long sithence see those defects of judgment, even then, ^J^?^'' 
for which the reading of the acts of martyrs should be, and Concii.V 
.was at that time forborne in the church of Rome ; we are not P' ^^' 
to marvel, that afterward .legends being grown in a manner 
to be nothing else but heaps of frivolous and scandalous va- 
nities, they have been even with disdain thrown out, the very Concii. 
nests which bred them abhorring them. We are not there- ^°ebrtt. 
•fore to except only Scripture, and to make confusedly all the an. d. 
residue of one suit, as if they who abolish legends could not Jff^j, 
without incongruity retain in the church either homilies or cap. 6. 
those ecclesiastical books. Which books in case. myself did can!^iocor. 
think, as some others do, safer and better to be left publicly theoi. lib. 
unread; nevertheless as in other things of like nature, even a© trad' 
so in this,* my private judgment I should be loath to oppose ^^^' ***>• ^' 
against the force of their reverend authority, who rather 
considering the Divine excellency of some things in all, and 
of all things in certain of those Apocrypha which we pub- 
licly read, have thought it better to let them stand as a list 
or marginal border unto the Old Testament, and though with 
Divine, yet as human compositions, to grant at the least 

* In erroram baratbrnm faciliter mant, qui conceplua proprios patram defiQitio- 
nibna iioteponant. c. auda Relig. d. in extra. 
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unto certain of them public audience in the house of GTod. 
For inasmuch as the due estimation of heavenly truth de- 
pended! wholly upon the known and approved authority orf 
those famous oracles of God, it greatly behoveth the church 
to have always most especial care, lest through confused 
mixture at any time, human usurp the room and title of Di- 
Hieron. vine writings. Wherefore, albeit for the people's more plain 
liSroi instruction (as the ancient use hath been) we read in churches 
Saiom. certain books besides the Scripture, yet as the Scripture we 
prafd/* ^^^^ them not. All men know our professed opinion, touch- 
Sanct. 1. ing the difference whereby we sever them from the Scrip- 
P^^ * ture.' And if any where it be suspected, that some one or 
giosf . other will haply mistake a thing so manifest in every man's 
Ljr. ad ^y^> there is no let, but that as often as those books are 
proi. ready and need so requireth, the style of their difference 
in ToU ^^y expressly be mentioned, to bar even all possibility of 
error. It being then known, that we hold not the Apocry- 
pha for sacred (as we do the Holy Scripture) but for human 
compositions, the subject whereof are sundry Divine mat^ 
ters ; let there be reason shewed, why to read any part of 
them publicly, it should be unlawful or hurtful unto the 
church of God. I hear it said, that many things in them 
are very frivolous and unworthy of public audience; yea, 
T. c. 1. many contrary, " plainly contrary to the Holy Scripture.** 
400^401. Which hitherto is neither sufficiently proved by him who 
saith it; and if the proofs thereof were strong, yetihe very 
allegation itself is weak. Let us therefore suppose (for I 
will not demand to what purpose it is, that against our cus- 
tom of reading books not canonical, they bring exceptions 
of matter in those books which we never read), suppose (I 
say) that what faults soever they have observed throughout 
the passages of all those books, the same in every respect 
were such as neither could be construed, nor ought to be 
censured otherwise than even as themselves pretend : yet as 
men through too much haste oftentimes forget the errand 
whereabout they should go ; so here it appeareth, that an 
eager desire to rake togetiier what might prejudice, or any- 
way hinder the credit of apocryphal books, hath caused the 
collector's pen so to run as it were on wheels, that the 
mind which should guide it had not leisure to think, whe- 

Vther that which might haply serve to withhold from giving 
them the authority which belongeth unto sacred Scripture. 
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and to cut them off from the canon, would as effectually 
serve to shut them altogether out of the church, and to 
withdraw from granting unto them that public use wherein 
they are only held as profitable for instruction. Is it hot Htnu. Coi 
acknowledged, that those books are holy, that they are et- 1. Bel. Cm 
clesiastical and sacred, that to term them Divine, as being *^ ^ 
for their excellency next unto them which are properly so d« PHiolp, 
termed, is no way to honour them above desert; yea, eveh ^^J* 
that the whole church of Christ, as well at the flrftt as sith- 1. l o. 5. 
ence, hath most worthily approved their fitness for th^ pub- 
lic information of life and manners ? Is not thits much, I 
say, acknowledged, and that by them, who notwithstanding 
receive not the same for any part of the canonical iScripture; 
by them who deny not but that they are faiulty ; by them 
who are ready enough to give instances wherein they seein 
to contain matter scarce agreeable with Holy Scripture ? So 
little doth such their supposed faultiness in moderate men's 
judgments enforce the removal of them out of the house of 
God, that still they are judged to retain worthily those very 
titles of commendation, than which there cannot greatet be 
given to writings, the authors whereof are men. Ask ill 
truth, if the Scripture itself, ascribing to the persons of mett 
righteousness in regard of their manifold virtues, may not 
rightly be construed as thoiigh it did thereby clear thetn and 
make them quite free from all faults, no reason we should 
judge it absurd to commend their writitigs as reverend, holy, 
and sound, whereiti there are so many singular perfections, 
only for that, the exquisite wits of some few peradventure 
are able dispersedly here and there to find now a word and 
then a sentence, which may be more probably suspected 
than easily cleared of error by us, which have but conjecta • 
ral knowledge of their meaning. Against immodest invec- 
tives therefore, whereby they are charged as being fraught 
with outrageous lies, we doubt not but their more allowable ,j^ y^^^ 
(censure will prevail, who without so passionate terms of dis- of MeU- 
grace do note a difference great enough between apocryphal gjjjj^^ 
and other Writings, a difference such as Josephus and Epi- aft.^ 
phanius observe : the one declaring, that amongst the Jews ^J^ 
books written after the days of Artaxerxes were not of equal Ap.^ 
credit with them which had gone before, inasmuch as the 
Jews sithence that time had not the like exact succession of 
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prophets ; the other acknowledging, that they are profitable/ 
although denying them to be Divine, in such construction 
and sense as the Scripture itself is so termed. With what 
intent they were first published, those words of the nephew 
— . of Jesus do plainly enough signify, " After that my grandfa- 
,,1^ ther Jesus had given himself to the reading of the law and 
the prophets, and other books of our fathers, and had gotten 
therein sufficient judgment, he purposed also to write some- 
thing pertaining to learning and wisdom, to the intent that 
they which were desirous to learn, and would give them- 
selves to these things, might profit much more in living ac- 
c<Nrding to the law," Their end in ¥mting, and ours in 
reading them, is the same. The Books of Judith, Toby, 
Baruch, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, we read, as serv- 
ing most onto that end. The rest we leave unto men in 
privmte* Nt^lher can it be reasonably thought, because 
iipo^i certain solemn occasions^ some lessons are chosen out 
of those books> and of Scr ptuie itself some chapters not 
appointed to be read at alU that we thereby do offer disgrace 
to the W0(d of Gvm1« or lift up the writings of men above it. 
For in sifltch cho'io^ we do not think, but that fitness of 
speech may be moie ie$pected than worthiness. If in that 
which we use to fe«d, thei« happen by the way any clause, 
sentence, or speech^ that soundeth towards error, should the 
mixture of a litde dross constrain the church to deprive 
herself of so much gold, rather than to learn how by art 
and judgment to make separation of the one from the other ? 
To this effect very fitly, ftom the counsel that St. Jerome 
giveth Lffita, of taking heed how she read the Apocrypha, 
as also by the help of other learned men's judgments deli- 
vered in like case, we may take direction. But surely 
the arguments that should bind us not to read them, or any 
P^rt of them publicly at all, must be stronger than as yet 
we have heard any. 
21C**^ 21. We marvel the less that our reading of books not ca- 
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privately studied, or publicly read, and so made known; or whereby 
else only as the same is preached, that is to say, explained JJ^IJJ |^ 
by a lively voice, and applied to the people's use as the the acting 
speaker in his wisdom thicketh meet. For this alone is it of^][|||^ 
which they use to call preaching* The public reading of the tratk 
Apocrypha they condemn altogether as a thing effectual unto 
evil ; the bare reading in like sort of whatsoever, yea even 
of Scriptures themselves, they mislike as a thing ineffectual 
to do that good which we are persuaded may grow by it 
Our desire is in this present controversy, as in the rest, not 
to be carried up and down with the waves of uncertain argu- 
ments, but rather positively to lead on the minds of the sim- 
pler sort by plain and easy degrees, till the very nature of 
the thing itself do make manifest what is truth. First, there- 
fore, because whatsoever is spoken concerning the efficacy 
or necessity of God's word, the same they tie and restrain 
only unto sermons, howbeit not sermons read neither (for 
such they also abhor in the church), but sermons .without 
book, sermons which spend their life in their birth, and may 
have public audience but once ; for this cause, to avoid am- 
biguities wherewith they often entangle themselves, not 
marking what doth agree to the word of God itself, and what 
in regard of outward accidents which may befal it, we are 
to know that the word of God is his heavenly truth touch- 
ing matters of eternal life, revealed and uttered unto men, 
unto prophets and apostles, by immediate Divine inspiration, 
from them to us by their books and writings. We, therefore, 
have no word of God but the Scripture. Apostolic sermons 
were, unto such as heard them, his word, even as properly as 
to us their writings are. Howbeit not so our own sermons, 
the expositions which our discourse of wit doth gather and 
minister out of the word of God. For which cause, in this 
present question we are, when we name the word of God, 
always to mean the Scripture only. The end of the word of 
God is to save, and therefore we term it the word of life. The 
way for all men to be saved, is by the knowledge of that 
truth which the word hath taught. And sith eternal life is 
a thing of itself communicable unto all, it behoveth that the 
word of God, the necessary mean thereunto, be so likewise. 
Wherefore the word of life hath been always a treasure, though 
precious, yet easy, as well to attain, as to find ; lest any man 
desirous of life should perish through the dii&culty of the 
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way. To this end the word of God no otherwise serveth, 
than only in the nature of a doctrinal instrument. It saveth, 
because it maketh wise unto salvation. Wherefore the ig- 
norant it saveth not; they which lire by the word, must know 
it. And being itself the instrument which God hath pur- 
posely framed^ thereby to work the knowledge of salvation 
ifn the hearts of men, what cause is there wherefore it should 
not of itself be acknowledged a most apt and a likely mean 
to leave ai^ apprehension of things Divine in our understand- 
ing, and in the mind an assent thereunto ? For touching the 
one, sith God, who knoweth and discloseth best the rich 
treasures of his own wisdom, hath by delivering his word 
made choice of the Scriptures as the most effectual means 
whereby those treasures might be imparted unto the world, 
it followeth, that to man's understanding the Scripture must 
needs be even of itself intended as a full and perfect disco- 
very> sufficient to imprint in us the lively character of all 
things necessarily required for the attainment of eternal life. 
And concerning our assent to the mysteries of heavenly truths 
seeing that the word of God, for the Author^s sake, hath ere* 
dit with all that confess it (as we all do) to be his word, eve- 
ry proposition of Holy Scripture, every sentence being to tk» 
a principle ; if the principles of all kinds of knowledge else 
have that virtue in themselves, whereby they are able to pro- 
cure our assent unto such conclusions as the industry of right 
discourse doth gather from them ; we have no reason to think 
the principles of that truth, which tendeth unto men's ever- 
lasting happiness, less forcible than any other, when we know 
that of all other they are for their certainty the most infalli* 
ble. But as every thing of price, so this doth require travail. 
We bring not the knowledge of (xod with us into the world. 
And the less our own opportunity or ability is that way, the 
more we need the help of other men's judgments to be oar 
direction herein. Nor doth any man ever believe, into whom 
the doctrine of belief is not instilled by instruction, some 
way received at the first from others. Wherein whatsoever 
fit means there are to notify the mysteries of the word of 
God, whether publicly (which we call preaching) or in pri- 
vate; howsoever, the word by every such mean even ordinarily 
doth save, and not only by being delivered unto men in ser- 
mons. Sermons are not the only preaching which doth save 
souls. For, concerning the use and sense of this word preach-* 
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ing» which fbey shut up in so close a prison, although more 
than enough have already been spoken to redeem the liberty 
thereof; yet, because they insist so much, and so proudly in- 
sult thereon, we must a little inure their ears with hearing 
how others, whom they more regard, are in this case accus- 
tomed to use the self-same language with us, whose manner 
of speech they deride. Justin Martyr doubteth not to tell Pt<n«Mt. 
the Grecians, that even in certain of their writings the very p. 17. 
judgment to come is preached ; nor. the council of Vans to GomI. 
insinuate, that presbyters, absent through infirmity from the »^^, 
churches, might be said to preach by those deputies who in 
their stead did but read homilies ; nor the council of Tole- ConeU. 
do, to call the usual public reading of the gospels in the^^^J'^*^' 
church, preaching ; nor others, long before diese our days Rupert de 
to write, that by him who but readeth a lesson in the solemn ^'7"^ ^^ 
assembly as part of Divine service, the very office of preach* 13. I«dl 
ing is so far forth executed. Such kind of speeches were |2«?*l' L* 
then familiar, those phrases seemed not to them absurd; they o. 10. 
would have marvelled to hear the outcries which we do,*^ be- 
cause we think that the apostles in writing, and others in 
reading to the church those books which the apostles wrote, 
are neither untruly nor unfitly said to preach. For although 
men's tongues and their pens differ, yet to one and the self- 
same general, if not particular effect, they may both serve. 
It is no good argument, St. Paul could not write with his 
tongue, therefore neither could he preach with his pen* For 
preaching is a general end whereunto writing and speaking 
do both serve. Men speak not with the instruments of writ- 
ing, neither write with the instruments of speech ; and yet 
things recorded with one, and uttered with the other, m^f 
be preached well enough with both.^ By their patience there- 
fore be it spoken, the apostles preached as well when they 
wrote as when they spake the gospel of Christ ; and our usucd 
public reading of the word of God for the people's instruc- 
tion is preaching. Nor about words would we ever contend, 
were not their purpose in so restraining the same, injurious 
to God's most sacred word and Spirit. It is on both sides j^j^ 
confessed, that the word of God outwardly administered (his vi. 46. 
Spirit inwardly concurring therewith) converteth, edifieth^ x?L*i7. 

• The UM of Scboolp. art. 11. T. G. lib. ii. p. 388. St. Paar* writiti; i* 
no niOTe pveaohing, than his pen or his hand i« his toogue : seeing they canBoi be 
the same, which cannot be made by the same iostrnroents. 

^ Evaugeliso maou et scriptione. Rainol. de Rom. Bccles. Idolol; pnef. ad Co. 
Essex. 
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n Cor. and saveth souls. Now whereas the external administration 
Tcor. ^f "^is word is as well by reading barely the Scripture, as by 
»■• 3- ' explaining the same when sermons thereon be made in the 
x?l 14. ^^®* ^^®y deny that the finger of God hath ordinarily certain 
principal operations, which we most steadfastly hold and be- 
lieve tiiat it hath in both. 
What they 22. So worthy a part of Divine service we should greatly 
■ermoot ^ wTong, if we did not esteem preaching as the blessed ordi- 
onijr, and nance of God, sermons ^ keys to the kingdom of heaven, as 
reiiding wings to the soul, as spurs to the good affections of man, unto 
^^^ the sound and healthy as food, as physic unto diseased 
minds. Wherefore, how highly soever it may please them 
with words of truth to extol sermons, they shall not herein 
offend us.. We seek not to derogate from any thing which 
they can justly esteem, but our desire is to uphold the just 
estimation of that from which it seemeth unto us they dero- 
gate more than becometh them. That which offendeth us is, 
first, the great disgrace which they offer unto our custom of 
bare reading the word of God, and to his gracious Spirit, the 
principal virtue whereof thereby manifesting itself for the 
endless good of men's souls, even the virtue which it hath to 
convert, to edify, to save souls ; this they mightily strive to 
obscure : and, secondly, the shifts wherewith they maintain 
their opinion of sermons, whereunto while they labour toap* 
propriate the saving power of the Holy Ghost, they separate 
from all apparent hope of life and salvation, thousands whom 
the goodness of Almighty God doth not exclude. Touching 
therefore the use of Scripture, even in that it is openly read, 
and the inestimable good which the church of God by that very 
mean hath reaped ; there was, we may very well think, some 
1 Thess. cause which moved the apostle St. Paul to require, that those 
CoUw. tbings which any one church's affairs gave particular occasion 
i?. 16. to write, might, for the instruction of all, be published, and 
that by reading. 1. When the very having of the books of 
God, was a matter of no small charge and difficulty, inasmuch 
as they could not be had otherwise than only in written copies^ 
it was the necessity not of preaching things agreeable with 
the word, but of reading the word itself at large to the peo- 
ple, which caused churches throughout the world to have pub- 
lic care, that the sacred oracles of God being procured by 
common charge, might, with great sedulity, be kept both en- 
tire and sincere. If then we admire the providence of God 
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ia the same continuance of Scripture> notwithstanding the 
Tiolent endeavours of infidels to abolish, and the fraudulence 
of heterics always to deprave the same, shall we set light by 
that custom of reading, from whence so precious a benefit 
hath grown f 2. The voice and testimony of the church, ac- 
knowledging Scripture to be the law of the living God, is, for 
the truth and certainty thereof, no mean evidence. For if 
with reason we may presume upon things which a few men's 
depositions do testify, suppose we that the minds of men are 
not both, at their first access to the school of Christ, ex- 
ceedingly moved, yea, and for ever afterward also confirmed 
much, when they consider the main consent of all the 
churches in the whole world witnessing the sacred authority 
of Scriptures, ever since the first publication thereof, even 
till this present day and hour? And that thl^y all have always 
so testified, I see not how we should possibly wish a proof 
more palpable, than this manifest-received and every-where- 
continued custom of reading them publicly as the Scriptures. 
The reading therefore of the word of God, as the use hath ever 
been in open audience, is the plainest evidence we have of 
the church's assent and acknowledgment, that it is his word. 

3. A farther commodity this custom hath, which is to fur- 
nish the very simplest and rudest sort with such infallible 
axioms and precepts of sacred truth, delivered even in the 
very letter of the law of God, as may serve them for rules John 
whereby to judge the better all other doctrines and instruc- J*^^^' 
tions which they hear. For which end and purpose, I see not juuto. 
how the Scripture could be possibly made familiar unto all, 
unless far more should be read in the people's hearing, than 

by a sermon can be opened. For whereas in a manner the 
whole book of God is by reading every year published, a small 
part thereof, in comparison of the whole, may hold very well 
the readiest interpreter of Scripture occupied many years. 

4. Besides, wherefore should any man think, but that read- 
ing itself is one of the ordinary means, whereby it pleaseth 
God of his gracious goodness to instil that celestial veri- 
ty, which being but so received, is nevertheless effectual 
to save souls ? Thus much therefore we ascribe to the read- 
ing of the word of God, as the manner is in our churches. 
And because it were odious, if they, on their part, should al- 
together despise the same, they yield that reading may set 
forward, but not begin, the work of salvation : that faith may 
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T. c. 1. il. be nourished therewith, but not bred ; that herein men's at- 
3^^^.^ tention to the Scriptures, and the speculation of the creatures 
P. 378. of Ood, have like efficacy, both being of power to augment, 
* ^^' but neither to effect belief without sermons ; that if any be- 
liere by reading alone, we are to account it a miracle, an ex- 
traordinary work of Grod. Wherein that which they grant, 
we gladly accept at their hands^ and wish that patiently they 
would examine how little cause they have to deny that which 
s Chron. as yet they grant not. The Scripture witnesseth, that when 
XXX1V.18. ^^ book o£ the law of God had been sometime missing, and 
was after found ; the king, which heard it but only read, tare 
f Chron. his clothes, and with tears confessed, " Great is the wrath 
xMiT. . ^£ ^^ Lord upon us, because our feithers have not kept his 
word, to do after all things which are written in this book.'' 
This doth ai^e, that by bare reading (for of sermons at that 
time there is no mention) true repentance may be wrought 
in the hearts of such as fear God, and yet incur his displea^ 
sure, the deserved effect whereof is eternal death. So that 
their repentance (although it be not their first entrance) is, 
notwithstanding, the first step of their re-entrance into life, 
and may be in them wrought by the word only read unto 
them. Besides, it seemeth that God would have no man stand 
in doubt, but that the reading of Scripture is effectual, as well 
to lay even the first foundation, as to add degrees of farther 
perfection in the fear of God : and therefore the law saith. 
Dent. << Thou shalt read this law before all Israel, that men, women, 
*"** ^ and children, may hear, yea, even that their children, which as 
yet have not known it, may hear it, and by hearing it so read. 
Lake may learn to fear the Lord." Our Lord and Saviour was 
xf I. f 0. bimself of opinion, that they which would not be drawn to 
amendment of life, by the testimony which Moses and the 
prophets have given concerning the miseries that follow sin- 
ners after death, were not likely to be persuaded by other 
means, although God from the very dead should have raised 
them up preachers. Many hear the books of God, and be- 
lieve them not. Howbeit, their unbelief, in that case, we may 
not impute unto any weakness or insufficiency in the mean 
which is used towards them, but to the wilful bent of their 
obstinate hearts against it. With minds obdurate nothing pre- 
vfiuleth. As well they that preach, as they thqt read unto such, 
shall still have cause to complain with the prophets which 
were of old, " Who will give credit unto our teaching ?" But 
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«rith whom ordinary means will prevail, surely the power of the 
word of God, even without the help of interpreters in God's 
churchy worketh mightily, not unto their confirmation alone 
which are converted, but also to their conversion which are 
not. It shall not boot them who derogate from reading, to 
excuse it, when they see no other remedy, as if their intent 
were only to deny that aliens and strangers from the family 
of God are won, or that belief doth use to be wrought at the 
first in th^oa wilhout sermons. For they know it is our cus- 
tom of simple reading, not for conversion of infidels estranged 
from the house of God, but for the instruction of men bap- 
^zed, bred, and brought up in the bosom of the church, which 
^hey despise as a thing uneffectual to save such souls. In 
such they imagine that God hath no ordinary mean to work 
fiuth widiout sermons. The reason why no man can attain 
belief by the bare contemplation of heaven and earth, is for 
that they neither are sufficient to give us as much as the least 
spark of light concerning the very principal mysteries of our 
fkith, and whatsoever we may learn by them, the same we can 
only attain to know according to the manner of natural sci- 
ences, which mere discourse of wit and reason findeth out ; 
whereas the things which we properly believe, be only such 
as are received upon the credit of Divine testimony. Seeing 
therefore, that he which considereth the creatures of God 
findeth therein both these defects, and neither the one nor 
the o^er in Scriptures, because he that readeth unto us the 
Scriptures, delivereth all the mysteries of faith, and not any 
thing amongst them all more than the mouth of the Lord doUi 
warrant : it foUoweth in those two respects, that our consi- 
deration of creatures, and attention unto Scriptures, are not in 
themselves, and without sermons, things of like disability to 
breed or beget faith. Small cause also there is, why any man 
should greatly wonder as at an extraordinary work, if with- 
out sermons reading be found to effect thus much. For I 
would know by some special instance, what pne article of 
' ChristiaQ faith, or what duty required necessarily unto all 
men's solvation there is, which the very reading of the word of 
God is not apt to notify. Effects are miraculous and strange 
when they grow by unlikely means. But did we ever hear 
it accounted for a wonder, that he which doth read, should 
believe and live according to the will of Almighty God ? Read- Exod. 
ing doth convey to. the mind that truth without addition or **^^* ^' 
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diminution^ which Scripture hath derived from the Holy 
John Ghost. And the end of all Scripture is the same which iSL 
John proposeth in the writing of that most Divine gospel, 
^^^^' »• namely faith, and through faith salvation. Yea, all Scripture 
Ram* is to this effect in itself available, as they which wrote it were 
i; !?• persuaded ; unless we suppose that the evangelists, or others, 
iu. is! in speaking of their own intent to instruct and to save by 
writing, had a secret conceit, which they never opened to any ; 
a conceit that no man in the world should ever be that way 
the better for any sentence by them written, till such time as 
the same might chance to be preached upon or alleged at 
the least in a sermon. Otherwise, if he which writeth doth 
that which is forcible in itself, how should he which readeth, 
be thought to do that which in itself is of no force to work be- 
lief, and to save believers ? Now, although we have very just 
cause to stand in some jealousy and fear, lest by thus overvalu- 
ing their sermons, they make the price and estimation of Scrip- 
ture, otherwise notified, to fall ; nevertheless so impatient 
they are, that being but requested to let us know what causes 
they leave for men's encouragement to attend to the reading 
of the Scripture, if sermons only be the power of God to save 
every one which believeth ; that which we move for our bet-r 
ter leaminor and instruction's sake, turneth unto anorer and 
choler in them, they grow altogether outof quietness with it; 
T. CI. ii. they answer fumingly, that they are " ashamed to defile their 
^ ^^^* pens with making answer to such idle questions :" yet in this 
-their mood, they cast forth somewhat wherewith, under pain 
of greater displeasure, we must rest contented. They tell us, 
the profit of reading is singular, in that it serveth for a pre- 
parative unto sermons, it helpeth prettily towards the nou- 
rishment of faith, which sermons have once engendered ; it is 
some stay to his mind which readeth the Scrinture, when he 
findeth the same things there which are taught in sermons, 
and thereby perceiveth how God doth concur in opinion with 
the preacher ; besides, it keepeth sermons in memory, and 
doth in that respect, although not feed the soul of man, yet 
help the retentive force of that stomach of the mind, which 
receiveth ghostly food at the preacher's hands. But the princi- 
pal cause ofwriting the gospel was, that it might be preach* 
ed upon, or interpreted by public ministers, apt and author- 
ized thereunto. It is credible that a superstitious conceit 
(for it is no better) concerning sermons, should in such sort 
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both darken their eyes, and yet sharpen their wits withal, that 
the only true and weighty cause why Scripture was written, 
the cause which in Scripture is so 6ften mentioned, the cause 
which all men have ever till this present day acknowledged, 
this they should clean exclude, as being no cause at all, and 
load us with so great store of strange concealed causes, 
which did never see light till now ? In which number the rest 
must needs be of moment, when the very chiefest cause of 
committing the sacred word of God unto books, is surmised 
ix> have been, lest the preacher should want a text thereupon 
to scholy. Men of learning hold it for a slip in judgment, 
. when offer is made to demonstrate that as proper to one 
thing, which reason findeth common unto more. Whereas, 
therefore, they take from all kind of teachings, that which 
they attribute to sermons, it had been their part to yield di- 
rectly some strong reason why between sermons alone and 
Jaith, there should be ordinarily that coherence which causes 
have with their usual effects, why a Christian man's be- 
lief should so naturally grow from sermons, and not possibly 
from any other kind of teaching. In belief there being but 
these two operations, apprehension and assent, do only ser- 
mons cause belief, in that no other way is able to explain the 
mysteries of Grod, that the mind may rightly apprehend or 
conceive them as behoveth ? We all know that many things 
are believed, although they be intricate, obscure, and dark, 
although they exceed the reach and capacity of our wits, yea, 
although in tiiis world they be no way possible to be under- 
stood. Many things belieVed are likewise so plain, that every 
common person mc^y therein be unto himself a sufficient ex- 
pounder. Finally, to explain even those things which need and 
admit explication, many other usual ways there are besides 
sermons. Therefore, sermons are not the only ordinary means 
whereby we first come to apprehend the mysteries of God. Is it 
in regard then of sermons only, that apprehending the gospel 
of Christ, we yield thereunto our unfeigned assent, as to a 
thing infallibly true ? They which rightly consider after 
what sort the heart of man hereunto is framed, must of neces- 
sity acknowledge, that whoso assenteth to the wq^ds of eter- 
nal life, doth it in regard of his authority whose words they 
are. This is, in man's conversion unto God, to 83^6 v ri apx^ 
T^c KLvfiazwQy the first step whereat his race towards heaven 
beginneth. Unless, therefore, clean contrary to our own ezpe- 

VOL. II. F 
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rience^ we shall think it a Binde, if any man acknowledge 
the Dirine anthority of Ae Scriptare, tiD some aeimon have 
penoaded him theremito, and that othenme neither conver- 
lation in the bosom of Ae church, nor idigions education, 
nor the reading of learned men's books, nor information re- 
oeifed bj conference, nor whatsoever pain and diligence in 
hearing, studying, meditating day and night on the law, is 
so fitf blest of God, as to work this ^fect in my man; how 
would they have as to grant, that fidth doth not come but 
only by hearing sermons ? Fain they wonld have os to be* 
^'.9* Here Ae apostle St. Paul himself to be the anflior of this 
p. 575. their paradox, only because he hath said, that it pleased 
God by the " foolishness of preaching'' to save them which be- 
t Cor. liere; andagain, "Howshallthey call on him, in whom they 
n^^ have not befieved i How shall they believe in him, of whom 
X.14. they have not heard? How shall they hear without a preacher? 
How shall men preach except they be s^it ?* To answer, 
therefore, both allegations at once, the very substance of 
what they contain is in few but this : life and salvation 
God vnll have offered unto all; his wiU is» that gentiles 
should be saved as well as Jews. Salvation belongeth unto 
none but such as call upon the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ : which nations as yet unconverted neither do, nor 
possibly can do, till they believe. What they are to believe, 
impossible it is they should know till they hear it. Theur 
hearing requireth our preaching unto them. Tertullian, to 
draw even paynims themselves unto Christian belief, willeth 
the bodLS of the Old Testament to be searched, wUch were 
at that time in Ptolemy's library. And if men did not list to 
travel so &r, though it were for their endless good, headdeth, 
that in Rome, and other places, the Jews had synagogues^ 
whereunto every one which would might resort ; that this 
kind of liberty they purchased by paym^it of a standing tri- 
bute; that diere they did openly read the Scriptures; and 
whosoever ''will hear (saith Tertullian*) he shall find God; 
whosoever will study to know, shall be also &ia to believe*'^ 
But sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntarily they 



* Apolof«t e. 11. ID fine. This tlMj did in a tongve, w^oh to all le anwd 
aaongtt the hettheni, and to a great part of the limplest, was familiarlj knows ; at 
appeareth bj a fopplieation offered onto the emperor Justinian, wherein the Jews 
Made i^eqnest, that it mis^ be lawfal for them to read the Greek trannlatfona of lh« 
LXX interpreters in their sjnagegaes, as their eastern before had been. Autheiil. 
•kl?i. CoL lO.incipitf JEqaumfane. 
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will «eek instructioa at our hands^ it remaineth, that, unless 
we will suffix them to pemh, salTation itself must seek them; 
it behovetk God to send them preachers, as he did his elect 
aptetles throughout the world. Tliere is a -knowledge which 
God hath always revealed unto them in the works of na- 
ture. Tliis they honour and esteem highly as profound wis- 
dom ; liowbeit this wisdom saveth diem not. That which 
must sare believers, is the knowledge of the cross of Christ, 
the only subject of all our preaching. And in their eyes, 
whatseemeth this but folly i It pleaseth God by ** the foolish- 
ness of preaching'' to save. These words declare how admi- 
raUe force liiese mysteries have which the world do deride 
as follies; they shew that the foolishness of Uie cross of 
Christ is the wisdom of true believers ; they concern the ob* 
ject of our fstith, the matter preached of, and believed in, by 
Chrifitian men.* This we know, that the Ghrecians or gentiles 
did account foolishness ; but that they did ever think it a 
fond or unlikely way to seek men's conversion by sermons, 
we have not heard. Manifest, therefore, it is, that the apo- 
sde, applying the name o( foolishness in such sort as they 
did, must needs, by the ''foolishness of preaching,^' mean the 
doobrine of Cluost, which we learn that we may be saved ; 
but that ^ermom are the only manner of teaching whereby 
it pleaeeth our Lord to save, he could not mean. In like sort, 
where the «anie aposde proved), that as weU the sending of 
the aposdes as their preaching to the gentiles was neces- 
«ry, .d«« w affirm it was ever hie meaning, that tinto their 
saivation, who even from their tender infancy never knew 
my other feith or religion dian only Christian, no kind of 
teaching oan be aTailable, saving that which was so needM 
for the first universal conversion of gentiles hating Christ* 
ianity, neidier the sending of any sort allowable in the one 
case, except only of such as had been in die other also most 
fit and worthy instruments i Belief, in all sorts^ doth come 
by hearkening and attending to the word of life, which word 
soneetime proposeth and preacheth itself to die hearer; 
ftomedmethey deliver it, whom privately zeal and piety 
HKyye to be inslarHctors of others by conference ; sometime 
of them it is taught, whom the church hath called to the 
public either reading thereof, or inteiqprettng. All these 
tend unto one effect ; neither doth that which St* Paul or 
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other apostles teach concerning the necessity of such teach- 
ings as theirs was^ or of sending such as they were^ for that 
purpose, unto .the gentiles, prejudice the efficacy of any 
other way of public instruction, or enforce the utter disabilHy 
of any other men's vocation thought requisite in this 
church for the saving of souls, where means more effectual 
are wanting. Their only proper and direct proof of the 
thing in question, had been to shew in what sort, and how 
far, man's salvation doth necessarily depend upon the 
knowledge of the word of God ; what conditions, proper- 
ties, and qualities, there are, whereby sermons are distin- 
guished from other kinds of administering of the word unto 
that purpose ; and what special property or quality that is, 
which being no where found but in sermons, maketh them 
effectually to save souls, and leaveth all other doctrinal means 
besides destitute of vital efficacy. These pertinent instruc- 
tions, whereby they might satisfy us, and obtain the cause 
itself for which they contend; these things which only would 
serve, they leave?; and (which needeth not) sometime they 
trouble themselves with fretting at the ignorance of such, as 
withstand them in their opinion; sometime they*^ fall upon 
their poor brethren which can but read, and against them they 
are bitterly eloquent. If we allege what the Scriptures them- 
selves do usually speak for the saving force of the word of 
God, not widi restraint to any one certain kind of delivery, 
J\9' but howsoever the same shall chance to Be made known, yet, 
p. 37. by one trick or other they always restrain it unto sermons. 
T?39 ^^^ -^^^^ *^^ Saviour hath said, " Search the Scripturies, 
for in them ye think to have eternal life«" But they tell us 
he spake to the Jews, which Jews before had heard his ser- 
mons; and that peradventure it was his mind they should 
search, not by reading, nor by hearing them read, but by at- 
trading whensoever the Scriptures should happen to be al- 
^ . . leged in sermons. Farthermore, having received ap ostoli- 
8, 9. ' cal doctrine, the apostle St. Paul hath taught us to esteem 
the same as the supreme rule, whereby all other doctrines 
must for ever be examined. Yea, but inasmuch as the apo- 
stle doth here speak of that he had preached, he flatly maketh 
(as they strangely affirm) his preachings or sermons the rule 
whereby to examine all. And then, I beseech you, what 

* Thit tail of readers. — ^The bisbops' more tban beggailj presents.— Tbose ruetl 
ainisteri. T. C. 1. ii. p. 373. 
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rule have we whereby to judge or examine any i For if ser- 
mons must be our rule^ because the aposdes' sermons were 
to to their hearers ; then^ sith we are not as they were> 
hearers of the apostles' sermons, it resteth that either the 
sermons which we hear^ should be our rulefor (that being ab- 
surd) there will (which yet hath greater absurdity) no rule at 
all be remaining for trial what doctrines now are corrupt, 
what consonant with heavenly truth. Again, let the same fiJ^ 
apostle acknowledge all Scripture profitable to teach, to im-"**^ 
prove, to correct, to instruct in righteousness ; still, notwith- 
standing we err, if hereby we presume to gather, that Scrip- 
ture read will avail unto any one of all these uses ; they teach 
ns the meaning of the words to be,^ that so much the Scrip- 
ture can do, if the minister that way apply it in his sermons, 
otherwise not. Finally, they never hear sentence which men- 
tioneth the word or Scripture, but forthwith their glosses 
upon it are> the word preached, the Scripture explained, or 
delivered unto us in sermons. Sermons they evermore un- 
derstand to be that word of God, which alone hath vital ope- 
ration ; the dangerous sequel of which construction, I wish 
they did more attentively wait. For, sith speech is the very 
image whereby the mind and soul of the speaker conveyeth 
itself into the bosom of him which heareth, we cannot choose 
but see great reason wherefore the word which proceedeth 
firom God, who is himself very truth and life, should be (as 
the apostle to the Hebrews noteth) lively and mighty in ope- 
ration, " sharper than any two-edged sword/' Now, if in Heb. 
this and the like places, we did conceive that our own ser- *^* ^*' 
mens are that strong and forcible word, should we not here- 
by impart even the most peculiar glory of the word of God, 
unto that which ig not his word f For, touching our ser- 
mons, that which giveth them their very being, is the wit of 
man, and therefore they oftentimes accordingly taste too 
much of that over-corrupt fountain from which they come. 
In our speech of most holy things, our most, frail affections 
many times are bewrayed. Wherefore, when we read or re- 
cite the Scripture, we then deliver to the people properly the . 
word of God. As for our sermons, be they never so sound 
and perfect, his word they are not as the sermons of the 
prophets were ; no, they are but ambiguously termed his 
word ; because his word is commonly the subject whereof 
they treat, and must be the rule whereby they are framed. 
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ture read will avail unto any one of all these uses ; they teach 
us the meaning of the words to be,^ that so much the Scrip- 
ture can do, if the minister that way apply it in his sermons, 
otherwise not. Finally, they never hear sentence which men- 
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upon it are, the word preached, the Scripture explained, or 
delivered unto us in sermons. Sermons they evermore un- 
derstand to be that word of God, which alone hath vital ope- 
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Nottrithstanding, by these and the like shifts^ they deriye 
unto sennoQs alone, whatsoever is generally spoken concern* 
ing the word. Again^ what sieeine& to have been uttered 
concerning sermons, or their efficacy or necessity in regard 
of Divine matteiv and must consequently be verified in 
sundry other kinds of teaching, if the matter be the same in 
all ; their use is to fast^i every such speech unto that one 
T. dtii. only manner of teaching, which is by sermons, (hat still ser-* 
|l^^^* mons may be all in ail. Thus, because Solomon declareth, that 
xxix. 18. the people decay, or perish^ for want of knowledge,where no 
prophesying at all is, they gather, that the hope of life and 
salvation is cut off, where preachers are not» which prophecy 
by sermons, how many soever they be in number, that read 
d^ily the word of God, and deliver, though in other sort, the 
self-same matter which sermon^ do* The people which have 
no way to come to the knowledge of God, no prophesying, 
no teaching, perish. But that they should of necessity perish^ 
where any one way of knowledge lacketh, is more than the 
p'^9 "' ^^^^^ ^f Solomon import. — Another usual point of theb 
John art in this present questicm, is to make very large and plen-* 
2 Con ^^^^^ discourses how Christ is by sermons lifted up highef 
ii. 1 6. and more apparent to the eyes of faith ; how the savour of the 
fi. 15?' ^ord is more sweet, being brayed, and more able to nourish* 
Matt being divided by preaching, than by only reading proposed ; 
»▼»• 19- jip^ sermons are the keys .of the kingdom of heaven, and do 
open the Scriptures, which being but read, remain in com-f 
1 Cor. parison still clasped; how God givet^i richer increase of 
grace to the ground that is planted and watered by preach-; 
ing, than by bare and simple reading. Out of which premises, 
declaring how attainment unto life is easier where sermonei 
are, they conclude an impossibility^ thereof where sermona 
are not. Alcidamas the sophister hath many arguments to 
prove, that voluntary and extemporal far excelleth premedi- 
tated speech. The like whereunto, and in part the samCj^ 
are brought by them who commend sermons, as having (which 
all men, I think, will acknowledge) sundry peculiar and pror 
T.c.i.ii. per virtues, such as no other way of teaching besides hatb< 
^' * Aptness to follow particular occasions presently growing, to 
put life into words by countenance, voice, and gesture, to pre- 
vail mightily in the sudden affections of men, this sermon^ 
may challenge. Wherein, notwithstanding so eminent pror 

* No falvation to be looked for, where no pneadbiiigf b. T. C I. ii. p. 390, 
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perties whereof lesaons are haply destitute, yet lessons being 
free from some inconveniences whereunto sermons are more 
subject, they may in this respect no less take, than in other 
they must give, the hand which betokeneth pre-eminence. 
For there is nothing which is not someway excelled, evenby 
that which it doth excel. Sermons, therefore, and lessons, 
may each excel other in some respects, without any preju- 
dice unto either, as touching that vital force which they both 
have in the work of our salvation. To which effect, when 
we have endeavoured as much as in us doth lie, to find out 
the strongest causes, wherefore they should imagine that 
reading is itself so unavailable, the most we can learn at their 
hands is, that sermons are the ordinance of God ; the Scrip- 
tore dark, and the labour of reading easy. First, therefore, t. c. uu. 
as we know that God doth aid with his grace, and by his spe- P* ^^ 
cial providence evermoVe bless, with happy success, those 
things which himself appointeth; so his diurch, we persuade 
ourselves, he hath not in such sort given over to a reprobate 
sense, that whatsoever it deviseth for the good of the souls 
of men, the same he doth still accurse and make frustrate. 
Or, if he always did defeat the ordinances of his church, is 
not reading the ordinance of God ? Wherefore then should i>e«t 
we think, that the force of his secret grace is accustomed to ""' 
bless the labour of dividing his word according unto each 
man's i»rivate discretion in pubUc sermons, and to withdraw 
itself from concurring with the public delivery thereof, by 
such selected portions of Scriptures, as the whole church 
hath solemnly appointed to be read for the people's good, 
either by ordinary course, or otherwise, according to the 
exigence of special occasions \ Reading (saith Isidore) is 
to the hearers no small edifying. To them whose delight De Eedef. 
and meditation is in the law, seeing that happiness and bliss ^^^' \ ** 
belongeth, it is not in us to deny them the benefit of hea- PiaLt s. 
venly grace. And I hope we may presume, that a rare thing 
it is not in the church of God, even fer that very word which PmI. 
is read, to be both presently their joy, and afterward their ^^^\^' 
study that hear it. St. Augustine, speaking of devout men, PMO-hfi. 
noteth how they daily frequented the church, how attentive 
ear they gave unto the lessons and chapters read, how care- 
ful they were to remember the same, and to muse thereupon 
by themselves. St. Cyprian^ observeth, that reading was not 

* Lector, personal rerba sabliraia. BvaBgeliam Christi legit, a fratribwi oAntpi- 
citiir, com gaadio friteiBiUitia aoditor. Cjppriao. L ii. EpUt 5, 
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without effect in the hearts of men. Their joy and alacrity 
were to him an argument that there is in this ordinance a 
blessing, such as ordinarily doth accompany the administra- 
tion of the word of life. It were much if there should be 
such a difference between the hearing of sermons preached, 
and of lessons read in the church, that he which present- 
eth himself at the one, and maketh his prayer with the 
.Pni.ezix. prophet David^ "Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy 
^' ^' statutes, direct me in the path of thy commandments," might 
have the ground of usual experience, whereupon to build 
his hope of prevailing with God, and obtaining the grace 
he seeketh ; they contrariwise not so, who crave the like 
assistance of his Spirit when they give ear to the read- 
ing of the other. In this, therefore, preaching and reading 
are equal, that both are approved as his ordinances, both 
assisted with his grace. And if his grace do assist them both 
to the' nourishment of faith already bred, we cannot, without 
some very manifest cause yielded, imagine, that in the breed- 
ing or begetting faith, his grace doth cleave to the one, and 
T.c.Lii. utterly forsake the other. Touchin&c Aarcbiess, which is the 
592. ' ' second pretended impediment, as against homilies being plain 
and popular instructions, it is no bar, so neither doth it in- 
fringe the efficacy, no, not of Scriptures, although but read. 
The force of reading, how small soever they will have it, 
must of necessity be granted sufficient to notify that, which 
is plain or easy to be understood. And of things necessary 
to all men's salvation, we have been hitherto accustomed to 
hold (especially since the publishing of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, whereby the simplest having now a key unto know- 
Acu ledge, which the eunuch in the Acts did want, our children 
▼ill. 31. may of themselves by reading understand that which he with- 
out an interpreter could not), they are in Scripture plain and 
easy to be understood. As for those things which at the first 
are obscure and dark, when memory hath laid them up for a 
time, judgment, afterward growing, explaineth them. Scrip- 
ture therefore is not so hard, but that the only reading thereof 
may give life unto willing hearers. The easy performance of 
which holy labour is in like sort a very cold objection to preju- 
dicethe virtue thereof. For what though an infidel, yea, though 
a child, may be able to read, there is no doubt but the meanest 
and worst amongst the people under the law had been as able 
as the priests themselves were, to offer sacrifice : did this make 
sacrifice of no effect unto that purpose, for which it was in- 
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Btituted? In religion some duties are not commended so much 
by the hardness of their execution, as by the worthiness and 
dignity of that acceptation wherein they are held with God. 
We admire the goodness of God in nature, when we consider 
how he hath provided, that things most needful to preserve 
this life, should be most prompt and easy for all living crea- 
tures to come by. Is it not as evident a sign of his wonder- 
ful providence over us, when the food of eternal life, upon 
the utter want whereof our endless death and destruction ne- 
cessarily ensueth, is jprepared, and always set in such a rea- 
diness, that those very means, than which nothing is more 
easy, may suffice to procure the same ? Surely, if we perish, 
it is not the lack of scribes and learned expounders that can 
be our just excuse. The word which saveth our souls is near 
us ; we need for knowledge but to read and live. The man Apoc. 
which readeth the word of God, the word itself doth pro- *• ^* 
nounce blessed, if he also observe the same. Now all these 
things being well considered, it shall be no intricate matter 
for any man to judge with indifferency on which part the good 
of the church is most conveniently sought; whether on ours, 
whose opinion is such as hath been shewed, or else on theirs, 
who leaving no ordinary way of salvation for them unto whom 
the word of God is but only read, do seldom name them but 
with great disdain and contempt, who execute that service 
in the church of Christ. By means whereof itiiath come to t. c. l.Si. 
pass, that churches which cannot enjoy the benefit of usual P*^^ ^^' 
preaching, are judged as it were even forsaken of God, for- 
lorn, and without either hope or comfort: contrariwise, those 
places which every day, for the most part, are at sermons as 
the flowing sea, do, both by their emptiness at times of read- 
ing, and by other apparent tokens, shew to the voice of the 
living God, this way sounding in the ears of men, a great 
deal less reverence than were meet. But if no other evil were 
known to grow, thereby, who can choose but think them 
cruel, which do hear them so boldly teach, that if God (as to Pa^. S64. 
him there is nothing impossible) do haply save any such as con- ^75. 380. 
tinue where they have all other means of instruction, but are 
not taught by continual preaching, yet this is miraculous, 
and more than the fitness of so poor instruments can give any 
man cause to hope for — that sacraments are not effectual to p. 392. 
salvation, except men be instructed by preaching before they 
be made partakers of them ; yea, that both sacraments and p. $64. 
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prayers also, where sermons are iiot> ''do not only not feed, 
but are ordinarily to farther condemnation ;" what man's heart 
doth not rise at the mention of these things i It is true, that 
the weakness of our wits, and the dnhiess of our affections, 
do make ns, for the most part, even as our Lord's own disci- 
ples were for a certain time, hard and slow to believe what 
is written. For help whereof expositions and exhortations 
are needful, and that in the most effectual manner. The 
principal churches throughout the land, and no small part of 
the rest, being in this respect by the goodness of God so 
abundantly provided for, they which want the like further- 
ance unto knowledge, wherewith it were greatly to be desired 
that they also did abound, are yet, we hope, not left in so 
extreme destitution, that justly any man should think the 
ordinary means of eternal life taken from them, because their 
teaching is, in public, for the most part but by reading. For 
which cause amongst whom there are not those helps that 
others have, to set them forward in the way of life, such to 
dishearten with fearful sentences, as though their salvation 
could hardly be hoped for, isnot, in our understanding, so con- 
iKccie8.ii. sonant with Christian charity. We hold it safer a great deal, 
te, 27. and better to give them encouragement, to put them in mind, 
xii. 20. that it is not the deepness of their knowledge, but the sin- 
1 Tim. gleness of their beli^, which Ood accepteth : that they which 
Roili. ** hunger and thirst after righteousness, shall be satisfied :" 
* T*h^* that no imbecility of means can prejudice the truth of the 
iii. 10. promise of God herein : that the weaker their helps are, the 
Matu more their need is to sharpen the edge of their own industry ; 
Pbii. and that plainness by feeble means shall be able to gain that, 
1 Pet ^bicl^y i^ ^^ plenty of more forcible instruments, is, through 
V. 10. sloth and negligence, lost. A^for the men, with whom we 
.^.!^^^' have thus far taken pains to confer about the force of the 
1 Tbess. word of God, either read by itself, or opened in sermons, 
7ieb^ their speeches concerning both the one and the other, are in 
X. !i4. truth such, as might give us very just cause to think, that 
t^Petf^ the reckoning is not great which they make of either. For 
:v. 10. howsoever they have been driven to devise some odd kind of 
\\. 31. blind uses, whereunto they may answer that reading doth 
serve, yet the reading of the word of God in public, more 
than their preachers' bare text, who will not judge tliat they 
deem needless i when if we chance at any time to term it 
necessary, as being a thing which God himself did institute 
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unongat the Jews for purposes thai toucli as well us as them; 
a thing which the apostles commend mider the Old, and or- 
dain under the Kew Testament ; a thing whereof the church 
of God hath erer since the first beginnmg reaped singular 
commoditj ; a thing which without exceeding great detri- 
ment no church can omit, they onl j are the men that ever 
we heard of, by whom this hath been crossed and gainsaid ; 
they only the men which have grren their peremptory sen- 
tence to the contrary : '^ It is untrue that simple reading is T.ci.iL 
necessary in the church/' And why untrue i " Because, al- P* ^^' 
though it be very convenient which is used in some churches, 
whare before preaching-time the church assembled hath the 
Scriptures read in such order, that the whole canon thereof 
is oftentimes in one year run through; yet a number of 
churches which have no such order of simple reading, cannot 
be in this point chained with breach of God's commandment, 
which they might be, if simple reading were necessary." A 
poor^ a cold, and a hungry cavil! shall we therefore, to please 
them, change the word necessary, and say, that it hath been 
a commendable order, a custom very expedient, or an ordi- 
nance most profitable (whereby they know right well that 
we mean exceedingly behoveful), to read the word of God at 
large in the churchy whether it be as our manner is, or as 
theirs ist, whom they prefer before us ? It is not this that will 
content or satisfy their minds. They have against it a mar- 
vellous deep and profound axiom, that " Two things to one '^'^i*'** 
and the same end, cannot but very improperly be said most 
profitable.'' And therefore, if preaching be most profitable 
to man's salvation, then is not reading ; if reading be, then 
preaching is not. Are they resolved then at the leastwise, if 
preaching be the only ordinary mean whereby it pleaseth 
God to save our souls, what kind of preaching it is which 
doth save i Understand they, how or in what respect there is 
that force or virtue in preaching i We have reason wherefore 
to make these demands ; for that, although their pens run £dl 
upon preaching and sermons^ yet when themselves do prac- 
tiBe that whereof they write, they change their dialect, and 
those words they shun as if there were in them some secret 
sting. It is not their phrase to say they preach, or to give 
to their own instructions and exhortations the name of ser- 
mons ; the pain they take themselves in this kind, is either 
opening, or lecturing, or reading, gr exercising, but in no 
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T.C.I. 11. case preaching. And in this present question/ they also 
p« 385. warily protest, that what they ascribe to the virtue of preach- 
Compiaint ing, they still mean it of good preaching. Now one of them 
mondu."" saith, tiiat a good sermon must expound and apply a large 
Dr. Somes, portion of the text of Scripture at one time. Another giveth 
painter, -^^ ^q understand, that sound preaching " is not to do as one 
did at London, who spent most of his time in invectiyes 
against good men, and told his audience how the magistrate 
should have an eye to such as troubled the peace of the 
^ 385 "* church." The best of them hold it for no good preaching, 
"when a man endeavoureth to make a glorious show of elo- 
quence and learning, rather than to apply himself to the ca- 
pacity of the simple.^' But let them exclude and enclose 
whom they will with their definitions, we are not desirous 
to enter into any contention with them about this, or to 
abate the conceit they have of their own ways, so that when 
once we are agreed what sermons shall currently pass for 
good, we may at length understand from them, what . that 
is in a good sermon which doth make it the word of Ufe 
unto such as hear. If substance of matter, evidence of 
things, strength and validity of arguments and proofs, or 
if any other virtue else which words and sentences may 
contain , of all this, what is there in the best sermons being 
uttered, which they lose by being read ? But they utter- 
ly deny that the reading either of Scriptures, or homilies 
and sermons, can ever by the ordinary grace of God save any 
* soul. So that although we had all the sermons word for 
word which James, Paul, Peter, and the rest of the apo- 
stles made, some one of which sermons was of power to con-* 
vert thousands of the hearers unto Christian faith; yea> al- 
though we had all the instructions, exhortations, consola- 
tions, which came from the gracious lips of our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, and should read them ten thousand times 
over, to faith and salvation no man could hope hereby to 
attain. Whereupon it must of necessity . follow, that the 
vigour and vital efficacy of sermons doth grow from certain 
accidents, which are not in them, but in their maker : his 
virtue, his gesture, his countenance, his zeal, the motion of 
his body, and the inflection of his voice, who first uttereth 
them as his own, is that which giveth them the form, the na- 
ture, the very essence of instruments available to eternal life. 
If they like neither that nor this, what remaineth but that^eir 
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final conclusion be^ " Sennons we know are the only ordi* 
nary means to salvation, but why or how, we cannot tell ?" 
Wherefore to end this tedious controversy, wherein the too 
great importunity of our over-eager adversaries hath con- 
strained us much longer to dwell than the barrenness of so 
poor a cause could have seemed at the first likely either to 
require or to admit, if they which without partialities and 
passions are accustomed to weigh all things, and accordingly 
to give their sentence, shall here sit down to receive our 
audit, and to cast up the whole reckoning on both sides ; the 
sum which truth amounteth unto will appear to be but this 
— ^that as medicines, provided of nature and applied by art for 
the benefit of bodily health, take efiect sometime under and 
sometime above the natural proportion of their virtue, ac- 
cording as the mind and fancy of the patient doth more or 
less concur with them ; so, whether we barely read unto men 
the Scriptures of God ; or by homilies concerning matter of 
belief and conversation seek to lay before them the duties 
which they owe unto God and man; whether we deliver 
them books to read and consider of in private at their own 
best leisure, or call them to the hearing of sermons publicly 
in the house of God ; albeit every of these and the like unto 
these means do truly and daily efiect that in the hearts of 
men for which they are each and all meant ; yet the opera- 
tion which they have in common being most sensibly and 
most generally noted in one kind above the rest, that one 
hath in some menV opinions drowned altogether the rest, and 
injuriously brought to pass that they have been thought, not 
less effectual than the other, but without the other ineffec- 
tual to save souls. Whereas the cause why sermons only 
are observed to prevail so much, while all means else seem 
to sleep and do nothing, is in truth but that singular affec- 
tion and attention which the people sheweth every where 
towards the one, and their cold disposition to the other ; the 
reason hereof being partly the art which our adversaries 
use for the credit of their sermons, to bring men out of con- 
ceit with all other teaching besides ; partly a custom which 
men have to let .those things carelessly pass by their ears, 
which they have oftentimes heard before, or know they may 
hear again whenever it pleaseth themselves ; partly the es- 
pecial advantages which sermons naturally have to procure 
attention, both in that they come always new, and because 
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by the hearer it is still presumed, that if they be let slip for 
the present^ what good soerer they contain is lost, and that 
without all hope of reooirery. This is the true cause of odds 
between sennons and other kinds of wholesome imtruction. 
As for the difl^ence which hath been bitheito «o much de- 
fended on the contrary side, msddng sermons the only ordi- 
nary means unto faith and ^;emal life, sith this hath nether 
eyidence of truth, nor proof sufficient to give it warrant, a 
cause of such quality may with far better grace and conve- 
niency ask that pardon, which common humanity doth easily 
grant, than claim in challepging manner that assent, which 
w as unwilling, when reason guideth it. to be yielded where 
it is not, as withheld where it is apparently due. All which 
notwithstanding, as we could greatly wish that the rigour of 
this their opinion were allayed and mitigated ; so, because 
we hold it the part of religious ingenuity to honour yiitue in 
whomsoever, therefore it is our most hearty desire, and shall 
always be our prayer unto Almighty God, that in the self- 
same fervent zeal wherewith they seem to affect the good of 
the souls of men, and to thirst after nothing more them that 
all men might by all means be directed in tiie way of life, both 
they and we may constantly persist to the world's end. For 
in this we are not their adversaries, though they in the other 
hitherto have been ours. 
Ofpra/er. 23. Between the throne of God in heaveu, and his chuFoh 
upon earth here militant, if it be so that angels have their 
continual intercourse, where should we find the same more 
verified than in those two ghostly exercises, the one doctrine^ 
and the other prayer i For what is the assembling of the 
church to learn, but the receiving of angels descended from' 
above i What to pray, but the sending of angels upwards i 
His heavenly inspirations, and our holy desires, are . as so 
many angels of intercourse and commerce between QoA and 
us. As teaching bringeth us to know that God is our su- 
preme truth, so prayer teatifieth that we acknowledge him 
our sovereign good. Besides, sith on God, as Hie most high» 
all inferior causes in the worid are dependant; and the higher 
any cause is, the more itcoveteth to impart virtue unto things 
beneath it, how should any kind of service we do or can do, 
find greater acceptance than prayer, which sheweth our con-> 
currence with him in desiring that wherewith his very na- 
ture doth most delight i Is not the name of prayer usual to 
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signify ev^en all the ■ervice that erer we do unto Ghxl i And 
that for no other cause^ as I suppose, but to shew that there 
is in religion no acceptable duty which devout invocatk>B 
of the name of God doth not either presuppose or infer. 
Prayers are those ''calves of men's lips ;" those most oracioas Hosea 
and sweet c^doon. ; tho»e rich presenL and gift., which, being ^';'- 
carried «p into heaven, do best testify our dutiful affection, ▼• 8. 
and are, for Ae purchasing of all favour at the hands of Grod, ^^^^ 
the Boost undoubted means we can use. On others, what 
more easily, and yet what more fruitfully, bestowed than our 
prayers f If we give counsel, they are die simpler only that 
need it ; if alms, the poorer only are relieved ; but by prayer 
we do good to all. And whereas every other, duty besides 
is but to shew itself as time and opportunity require, for 
this all times are convenient : when we are not able to do Rom. 
any other things for men's behoof, when throu^ malicious- ^^ ^ij^^^ 
ness or utikindness they vouchsafe not to accept any other t. i7. 
good at our hands, prayer is that which we always have in ]^^ j^ 
our power to bestow, and they never in theirs to refuse. 
Wherefore, "God forbid," saith Samuel, speaking unto a most !)*«■• 
unthankful people, a people weary of the benefit of his most *"* *^* 
virtuous government over them, '^ God forbid that I should 
sin against the Lord, and cease to pray for you." It is the 
first tbing wherewith a righteous life beginneth, and the last 
wherewith it doth end. The knowledge is small which we 
have on earth concerning tilings that are done in heaven. 
Notwithstanding, thus much we know even of saints in hea- 
ren, that tiiey pray.^ And therefore prayer being a work 
common to the church as well triumphant as militant, a work 
common unto men with angels, what should we think, but that 
so much of our lives is celestial and Divine as we spend in the 
exercise of prayer ? For which cause we see that the most Dan. 
c^mfbrldble visitations which God hath sent^men from above, ^^^' 
have taken especially the times of prayer as their most na- x. 3o. 
tnral opportunities. 

24. This holy and religious duty of service towards God of pobUr 
concemeth us one way in that we are men, and another way P'*^*'"* 
in that we are joined as parts to that visible mystical body, 
vdkich is his church. As men, we are at our own choice both Psai. 
for time and place and form, according to the exigence ot*^^' 
our occasions in private: but the -service which we do asix. .o. 
members of a public body, is public, and for that cause must ^""^ 
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needs be accounted by so much worthier than the other, as a 
whole society of such condition exceedeth the worth of any 
x^u. «o. ^^^' ^^ which consideration unto Christian assemblies there 
2 Cor. are most special promises made. St. Paul, though likely to 
** ^^* prevail with God as much as any one, did notwithstanding 
think it much more, both for God's glory and his own good, 
if prayers might be made and thanks yielded in his behalf 
by a number of men. The prince and people of Nineveh as- 
sembling themselves as a main army of supplicants, it was not 
IT. 11. in the power of God to withstand them. I speak no other- 
wise concerning the force of public prayer in the church of 
L39!*^' God, than before me Tertullian hath done, "We come by 
troops to the place of assembly, that being banded as it were 
together, we may be supplicants enough to besiege God with 
our prayers : these forces are unto him acceptable." *When 
we publicly make our prayers, it cannot be but that we do it 
with much more comfort than in private, for that the things 
we ask publicly are approved as needful and good in the 
judgment of all, we hear them sought for and desired with 
common consent. Again, thus much help and furtherance 
is more yielded, in that, if so be our zeal and devotion to 
oxxii. 1. Grod-ward be slack, the alacrity and fervour of others serveth 
as a present spur. **" For even prayer itself (saith St. Basil) 
when it hath not the comfort of many voices to strengthen it 
is not itself." Finally, the good which we do by public 
prayer, is more than in private can be done, for that besides 
the benefit which is here, is no less procured to ourselves, 
the whole church is much bettered by our good example ; 
and consequently, whereas secret neglect of our duty in this 
kind is but only our own hurt, one man's contempt of the 
common-prayer of the church of God may be, and oftentimes 
is, most hurtful unto many. In which considerations, the 
x"i!i«. P^^pJi^^ David |io often voweth unto God the sacrifice of 
xxxi?. 18. praise and thanksgiving in the congregation; so earnestly 
xcw. 9. cxhorteth others to sing praises unto the Lord in his courts, 
in his sanctuary, before the memorial of his holiness ; and so 
much complaineth of his own uncomfortable exile, wherein 
although he sustained many most grievous indignities, and 
endured the want of sundry both pleasures and honours be- 

* Molti minimi dam congregantar nnanimes, sont magni ; et moltonim preces 
impOMiibile est coolemni. Ambrose I. de Pcen. 

Basil. Split. IxTiii. 
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fore enjoyed ; yet, as if this one were his only griefs and the pmJ. 
rest not felt, his speeches are all of the heavenly benefit of "7*^^ 
public assemblies, and the happiness of such as had free ac- UxxIy. i. 
cess thereunto. 

25. A great part of the cause wherefore religious minds Of the 
are so inflamed with the love of public devotion, is that vir- '®"" ^ 
tue, force, and efficacy, which by experience they find that prayer, 
the very form and reverend solemnity of common-prayer duly 
ordered, hath to help that imbecility and weakness in us, by 
means whereof we are otherwise of ourselves the less apt to 
perform unto Ood so heavenly a service, with such affection 
of heart, and disposition in the powers of our souls as is re- 
quisite. To this end, therefore, all things hereunto apper- 
taining, have been ever thought convenient to be done with 
the most solemnity and majesty that the wisest could devise. 
It is not with public as wiUi private prayer. In this, rather Bfatt 
secrecy is commanded than outward show, whereas that being ^ ^» ^ 
the public act of a whole society, requireth accordingly more 
care to be had of external appearance. The very assembling 
of men, therefore, unto this service, hath been ever solemn. 
And concerning the place of assembly, although it serve for 
other uses as well as this, yet seeing that our Lord himself 
hath to this, as to the chiefest of all other, plainly sanctified 
his own temple, by entitling it " the House of Prayer," what Matt, 
pre-eminence of dignity soever hath been, either by the or- ""• ^^; 
dinance, or through the special favour and providence of God 
annexed imto his sanctuary, the principal cause thereof must 
needs be in regard of common-prayer. For the honour and Chryg. 
furtherance whereof, if it be as the gravest of the ancient fa- ad^Hebne 
tfaers seriously were persuaded, and do oftentimes plainly et xxiv. u 
teach, affirming, that the house of jvrayer is a court, beauti- ^^ 
fied with the presence of celestial powers; that there we 
stand, we pray, we sound forth hymns unto God, having his 
angels intermingled as our associates ; and that with refer- 
ence hereunto, the apostle doth require so great care to be i Cor. 
had of decency for the angels* sake ; how can we come to "• ^^* 
the house of prayer, and not be moved with the very glory* of 
the place itself, so to frame our affections praying, as doth 
best beseem them whose suits the Almighty doth there sit 
to hear, and his angels attend to farther f When this was in- 
grafted in the minds of men, there needed no penal statutes 

* Power and beaaty are in hii sanctuary. Fsal. xoyi. 6. 
VOL. II. G 
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to df aw them unto public prayer. The wamilig sound Was 
no sooner heard, but the churches were presently filled;'^ the 
pavements covered with bodies prostrate, and washed with 
their tears of devout joy. And as the place of public prayer 
is. a circumstance in the outward form thereof, which hath 
moment to help devotion ; so the person much more with 
whom the people of God do join themselves in this action, 
as with him that standeth and speaketh in the presence of 
God for them. The authority of his place, the fervour of his 
zeal, the piety and gravity of his whole behaviour, must needs 
exceedingly both grace and set forward the service he doth. 
The authority of his calling is a furtherance, because if God 
Numb, hath so far received him into favour, as to impose upon him 
«Chron. '^y *^® hands of men, that office of blessing the people in his 
XXX. 27. name, and making intercession to him in theirs; which of- 
fice he hath sanctified with his own most gracious promise, 
and ratified that promise by manifest actual performance 
thereof, when others before, in like place, have done the 
same, is not his very ordination a seal as it were to us, that 
the self-same Divine love which hath chosen the instrument 
to work with, will by that instrument effect the thing where- 
Cud. 1. i. unto he ordained it, in blessing his people, and accepting the 
E*i^et^^ prayers which his servant offereth up unto God for them? It 
cier. 43. was in this respect a comfortable title, which the ancients 
MBpe! ^®^^ *^ S^^® ^^*^ God's ministers, terming them usually God^s 
most beloved, which were ordained to procure by their 
prayers, his love and favour towards all. A&^in, if there be 
not zeal and fervency in him which proposeth for the rest 
those suits and supplications which they by their joyful ac- 
clamations must ratify ; if he praise not God with all his 
might ; if he pour not out his soul in prayer ; if he take not 
their causes to heart, and speak not as Moses, Daniel^ and 
Ezra, did for their people ; how should there be but in them 
frozen coldness, when his affections seem benumbed from 
whom theirs should take fire ? Virtue and godliness of life 
are required at the hands of the minister of God, not only in 
that he is to teach and instruct the people ; who for the most 
part are rather led away by the ill example, than directed 
aright by the wholesome instruction of them, whose life 
swerveth from the rule of their own doctrine ; but also much 

* Ad domos statim Dominioas cnrrimus, porp<Mrahami steniiiirat, mixtis enm fleta 
gandiis supplicamns* Salviao. de Plror. 1. yii. 
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iQore in regard: of this other part of his function; whether 
we respect the weakness of the people^ apt to loathe and 
abhor the sanctuary, when they which perform the service 
thereof, are such which the sons of Eli were, or else consi- 1 Tin. 
der the inclination of God himself, who requireth the lifting j'^^ 
up of pure hands in prayer, and hath given the world plainly xi. 3i. 
to understand, that the wicked, although they cry, shall not 2^*11. 
he heard. They are ndt fit supplicants to seek his mercy on ^^^' 
tbe behalf of others, whose own imrepented sins provoke his ^^' 
just indignation. Let thy priests, therefore, O Lord, be ever- p^j. 
more clothed with righteousness, that thy saints may there- cxnii.9. 
by with more devotion rejoice and sing ! But of all helps for 
due performance of this service, the greatest is that very set 
and standing order itself, which, framed with common advice, 
hath, both for matter and form, prescribed whatsoever is 
herein publicly done. No doubt from God it hath proceeded, 
and by us it must be acknowledged a work of singular care 
and providence, that the church hath evermore held a pre- 
script form of common-prayer, although not in all things every 
where the. same, yet for the most part retaining still the same 
analogy. So that if the liturgies of all ancient churches 
throughout the world be compared amongst themselves, it 
maybe easily perceived they had all one original mould, and 
that the public. prayers of the people of God in churches 
tli^rougUy settled, did never use to be voluntary dictates, 
proceeding ftom any mian's extemporal wit. To him which 
considereth the grievous and scandalous inconveniences 
whereunto they make themselves daily subject, with whom 
any blind and secret comer is judged a fit house of common 
prayer; the manifold confusions which they fall into, where 
every msjx'B private spirit and gift (as they term it) is the only 
bishop that ordaineth him to this ministry ; the irksome de- 
fonnilieB whereby through endless and senseless efiusions of 
indigested prayers, they, oftentimes disgrace in most unsuf- 
ferab}^ iQiomer, the worthiest part of Christian duty towards 
God, who herein are subject to no certain order, but pray 
hqiik what and how they list; to him, I say, which weigheth 
duly ^ these things, the reasons cannot be obscure why God s Chron. 
dolli in public prayer so much respect thB solemnity of places j^^' 
where, lie authority and calling of persons by whom, and ii. it. 
the precise appointment even with what words or sentences jmi,. 30.* 
tp0 naine shpidd be called o&>amongst his people. 

g2 
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Of them 26. No man hath hitherto been so impious, as plainly and 
not tohave directly to condemn prayer. The best stratagem that Satan 
any set hath, who knoweth his kingdom to be no one way more 
common- shaken, than by the public devout prayers of God's church, is 
prayer, jjy traducing the form and manner of them, to bring them into 
contempt, and so to shake the force of all men's devotion 
towards them. From this, and from no other forge, hath 
proceeded a strange conceit, that to serve God with any set 
form of common-prayer is superstitious. As though God 
^^ himself did not frame to his priests the very speech where- 
with they were charged to bless the people ; or as if our 
Lord, even of purpose to prevent his fancy of extemporal and 
voluntary prayers, had not left us of his own framing, one 
which might both remain as a part of the church liturgy, and 
serve as a pattern whereby to frame all other prayers with 
efficacy, yet without superfluity of words. If prayers were 
no otherwise accepted of God, than being conceived always 
new, according to the exigence of present occasions ; if it 
be right to judge him by our own bellies, and to imagine that 
he doth loathe to have the self-same supplications often itera- 
ted, even as we do to be every day fed without alteration or 
change of diet ; if prayers be actions which ought to waste 
away themselves in making ; it being made to remain that 
they may be resumed and used again as prayers, they be but 
instruments of superstition; surely we cannot excuse Moses, 
who gave such occasion of scandal to the world, by not being 
contented to praise the name of Almighty God, according to 
the usual naked simplicity of God's Spirit, for that admirable 
victory given them against Pharaoh, unless so dangerous a 
precedent were left for the casting of prayers into certain 
poetical moulds, and for the framing of prayers which might 
be repeated often, although they never liad again the same 
occasions which brought them forth at the first. For that 
very hymn of Moses grew afterward to be a part of the ordi- 
nary Jewish liturgy ; nor only that, but sundry other sithence 
invented. Their books of common-prayer contained partly 
hymns taken out of the Holy Scripture, partly benedictions, 
thanksgivings, supplications, penned by such as have been, 
from time to time, Uie governors of that synagogue. These 
they sorted into their several times and places, some to begin 
the service of God with, and some to end, some to go before, 
L and some to follow, and some to be interlaced between the 
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Divine readings of the law and prophets. Unto their custom 
of finishing the Passover with certain psalms, there is not any 
thing more probable, than that the holy evangelist doth evi- 
dently allude, saying, that after the cup deliveredb y our Sa- 
viour unto his apostles, they sung,* and went forth to the 
Mount of Olives. As the Jews had their songs of Moses and 
David, and the rest ; so the church of Christ, from the very 
beginning, hath both used the same, and besides them other 
of like nature, the song of the Virgin Mary, the song of Za- 
chaiy, the song of Simeon, such hymns as the apostle doth 
often speak of, saying, '^ I will pray and sing with the Spirit.'' \ ^'- . 
Again,'' in psalms, hymns, and songs, making melody unto the E^hei. 
Lord/' and that heartily. Hymns and psalms are such kinds ^' ^^' 
of prayer, as are not wont to be conceived upon a sudden ; 
but are framed by meditation beforehand, or else by prophe- 
tical illumination are inspired, as at that time it appeareth 
they were, when God, by extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, 
enabled men to all parts of service necessary for the edifying 
of his church. 

27. Now, albeit the admonitioners did seem at the first, to oftbem 
allow no prescript form of prayer at all, but thought it the J'^^^^' 
lest that their minister should always be left at liberty to form of 
pray as bis own discretion did serve, yet because this opinion, Siiw not*^ 
~upon better advice, they afterward retracted, their defender oars, 
and his associates have sithence proposed to the world a form, 
Buch as themselves like, and, to shew their dislike of ours, 
liave taken against it those exceptions which, whosoever 
doth measure by number, must needs be greatly out of love 
with a thing that hath so many faults ; whosoever by weight, 
cannot choose but esteem very highly of that,*wherein the 
wit of so scrupulous adversaries hath not hitherto observed 
any defect, which themselves can seriously think to be of 
moment. Gross errors, and manifest impiety, they grant we 
have taken away. Yet many things in it they say are amiss -^ 

* Matt, xxri* 30. *YjUi^^arrfc, having siing Ihe psalms which were asaal at that 
feast, those psalms -which the Jews call the great Hallelajah, beginniDg at the 113th 
and continoing to the end of the 118th. See PaalBargens. in Psal. cxii. edit. 1. 
•nd Sioaliger de Emendat. Temper. 

^ Whereas Mr. Doctor affirmeth, that there can be nothing shewed in the whole 
book, which is not agreeable onto the word of God ; I am very loath, &c. Noth with- 
standing, my duty of defending the tmth, and love which I have first towards God, 
uid then towards my country, cnnstraineth me, being thas provoked, to speak a few 
words more particalarly of the Form of Prayer, that when the blemishes thereof do 
appear, it may please the Qaeen's Majesty, and her honourable council, with those 
ofthe parliament, &c. T. C. L i. p. 131. afterward, p. 135. 
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many instances they give of things in our comiQon-)^rayer^ not 
agreeable, as they pretend, with the word of God. It hath 
in their eye too great affinity with the form of the chiircfa Of 
Rotne ; it differeth too much from that which churches else- 
where reformed, allow and observe ; Or attire disgraceth it ; 
it is not orderly read, nor gesturefd as bes6emeth : it r^quir^th 
nothing to be done which a child inay not lawMly do ; it hath 
anumber of short cuts or shreddings. Which maybe better call- 
ed wishes than prayers ; it intermingletii prayings and read- 
ings in such manner, as, if supplicants should use in propos- 
ing their suits imto mortal princes, all the world wdnW jtidge 
them mad ; it is too long, and by that mean aforid^geth preach- 
ing; it app6inteth the people to say after the minister ; it 
spendeth time in singing and in reading the psalms by course, 
from side to side; it useth the Lord's Prayer too oft ; the 
66ngs of Magnificat, Benedictus, and Nutic Dimittis^ it might 
very well spare ; it h^th. the Litany, the Creed of Athanasius, 
and Gloria Patri, which are superfluous ; it cravetii earthly 
things too much ; for deliverance from those evils against 
which we pray, it giveth no thanks ; some things it asketh 
n'n&easonably, when they need not to be prtiyed for, as deli- 
verance from thimder and tempest, when no danger is nigh ; 
i^ome in too abject and diflBLdent manner, as that God would 
give us that which we for our unVorthiness dare not ask ; 
i^ome which ought not to be desired, as the deliverance from 
sudden death, riddance from all adversity, and the extent of 
saving mercy tbi\rards all men. These, and such-like, are the 
imperfections whereby our formof conlmon-prayeris thought 
to swerve from the word of God. A great faivour^r of that 
part, but yet (his error that way excepted) a leaimed, painful, 
a right-virtuous aind good man, did not fetn sometime to un- 
dertake, against popish detractors, the general maintenance 
and defence of our whole chiirch-service, as having in it no- 
thing repugnant to the word of God. And even they which 
would file away most from the largeness of that offer, do not- 
withstanding in more sparing terms acknowledge little less. 
For when those opposite judgments whidi never are wont to 
construe things doubtful to the better, thoiSe Very tonnes 
which are always prone to aggravate whatsoever hath but the 
least show whereby it may be suspected to savour of, or to 
sound towards any evil, do, by their own voluntary sentence^ 
clearly free us from grods errors, and from manifest impiety 
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herein ; who would not judge us to be discharged of all blame, 
which are confessed to have no great fault, even by their 
very word and testimony, in whose eyes no fault of ours hath 
ever hitherto been accustomed to seem small ? Nevertheless, 
whatth^y seem to offer us with the one hand, the same with 
the other they pull back again. They grant we err not in 
palpable manner, we are not openly and notoriously impious ; 
yet errors we have, which the sharp insight of their wisest 
men doth espy, there is hidden impiety, which the pro- 
founder sort are able. enough to disclose. Their skilful ears 
perceive certain harsh and unpleasant discords in the sound 
of our common-prayer, such as the rules of Divine harmony, 
such as the laws of God cannot bear. 

28. Touching our conformity with the church of Rome, The fonn of 
as also of the difference between some reformed churches tw Jjjjj^ 
and ours, that which generally hath been already answered, papiRU, too 
may serve for answer to that exception, which in these two frJ^Slt"* 
respects they take particularly €igainst the form of our com- of other re- 
mon-prayer. To say, that in nothing they may be followed oShei, 
which are of the church of Rome, were violent and extreme. — ^^y pre- 
Some things they do, in that they are men, in that they are '* 
wise men, and Christian men some things, some things in 
that they are men misled and blinded with error. As far as 
they follow reason and truth, we fear not to tread the self- 
same steps wherein they have gone, and to be their follow- 
ers. Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter and bet- 
ter ; others whom we much more affect, leaviAg it for newer 
and changing it for worse ; we had rather follow the perfec- 
tions of them whom we like not, than in defects resemble 
them whom we love. For although they profess they agree 
with us touching ** a prescript form of prayer to be used in the t. c. i. i. 
church '" yet in that very form which they say is agreeable to ^ J^^i\,^ 
God's word, and the use of reformed churches, they ha^^by the form of 
special protestation declared, that their meaning is uot, it p^ay^r ujd- 
shall prescribed as a thing whereunto they will tie their mi- deredto the 
nister. " It shall not (they say) be necessary for the minister ^"]^*°*®°*' 
daily to repeat all these things beforementioned, but begin- 
ning with some like confession, to proceed to the sermon ; 
which ended, he either useth the prayer for all states be- 
forementioned, or dse prayeth as the Spirit of God dhall 
move his heart." Herein, therefore, we hold it much better, 
with the church of Rome, to appoint a prescript form, which 
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every man shall be bound to observe, than with them, to set 
down a kind of direction, a form for men to use if they list, 
or otherwise to change as pleaseth themselves. Farthermore, 
the church of Rome hath rightly also considered, that pub- 
lic prayer is a duty entire in itself, a duty requisite to be per- 
formed much oftener than sermons can possibly be made. 
For which cause, as they, so we have likewise a public form 
how to serve God both morning and evening, whether ser- 
mons may be had or no. On the contrary side, their form of 
Page 22. reformed prayer sheweth only what shall be done " upon the 
days appointed for the preaching of the word;" vnth what 
Page 24. words the ministers shall begin, " when the hour appointed for 
sermon is come ;" what shall be said or sung before sermon, 
and what after. So that, according to this form of theirs, it 
must stand for a rule, " no sermon, no service." Which over- 
sight occasioned the French spitefully to term religion, in 
that sort exercised, a mere preach. Sundry other more par- 
ticular defects there are, which I willingly forbear to re- 
hearse ; in consideration whereof we cannot be induced to 
prefer their reformed form of prayer before our own, what 
church soever we resemble therein. 
Attire be- 29. The attire* which the minister of God is by order to 
the^r^*** use at times of Divine service, being but a matter of mere form- 
vice of ality, yet such as for comeliness-sake hath hitherto been 
judged by the wiser sort of men not unnecessary to concur 
with other- sensible notes, betokening the different kind or 
quality of persons and actions whereto it is tied ; as we think 
not ourselves the holier because we use it, so neither should 
they, with whom no such thing is in use, think us therefore 
unholy, because we submit ourselves unto that, which in a 
matter so indifferent, the wisdom of authority and law hath 
thought comely. To solemn actions of royalty and justice; 
th^l^uitable ornaments are beauty. Are they only in reli- 
gion a stain ? " Divine religion (saith St. Jerome, he speak- 
ing of the priestly attire of the law) hath one kind of habit 
wherein to minister before the Lord, another for ordinary 
uses belonging unto common life.'' Pelagius having carped 
at the curious neatness of men's apparel in those days, and 

* T. C. 1. i. p. 71. We tbink the sorplice especially onmeet for a minister of the 
gospel to wear. p. 75. It is easilj seen by Solomon, Ecdes. ix. 8. that to wear a 
white garment was highly esteemed in the east parts, and was ordinary to those that 
were in any estimation, as black with ns, and therefore was no seyerai app&rel for 
the ministers to execote their ministry in. 
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through the sourness of his disposition spoken somewhat too 
hardly thereof, affirming, that the *' glory of clothes and orna- 
ments, was a thing contrary to God and godliness ;" St. Jerome, 
whose custom is not to pardon over-easily his adversaries, if 
any where they chance to trip, presseth him, as thereby 
making all sorts of men in the world God's enemies. ** Is it 
enmity with God (saith he) if I wear my coat somewhat 
handsome?'' If a bishop, a priest, deacon, and the restof Hmtob. » 
the ecclesiastical order, ** come to administer the usual sacri- m^. n^- 
fice in a white garment,* are they hereby God's adversaries ? w-PdHf' 
Clerks, monks, widows, virgins, take heed, it is dangerous 
for you to be otherwise seen, than in foul and ragged clothes. 
Not to speak any thing of secular men, which are proclaimed 
to have wftr with God, as oft as ever they put on precious 
and shining clothes." By which words of Jerome, we may ' 
take it at the least for a probable conjecture, that his mean- 
ing was to draw Pelagius into hatred, as condemning, by so 
general a speech, even the neatness of that very garment 
itself, wherein the clergy did then use to administer publicly 
the holy sacrament of Christ's most blessed body and blood : 
for that they did then use some such ornament, the words of 
Chrysostom give plain testimony, who speaking to the clergy Chrjsoit. 
of Antioch, telleth them, that if they did suffer notorious ^^^°'' 
malefactors to come to the table of our Lord, and not put torn. y. 
them by, it would be as heavily revenged upon them, as if »«"»*^- 
themselves had shed his blood ; that for this purpose, God 
had called them to the rooms which they held in the church 
of Christ ; that this they should reckon was their dignity, 
this their safety, this their whole crown and glory ; and 
therefore this they should carefully intend, and not when the 
sacrament is administered, imagine themselves called only 
"to walk up and down in a white and shining garment." 
Now, whereas these speeches of Jerome and Chrysostom do 
seem plainly to allude unto such ministerial garments as 
were then in use, to this they anwer, that by Jerome no- 
thing can be gathered, but only that the ministers came to 
church in handsome holiday apparel, and that himself did 
not think them bound by the law of God to go like slovens, 
but the weed which we mean he defendeth not. That Chry- 

* By a white garment is meant a comely apparel, and not dovenly. T. C. 1. i. 
p. 77. 
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^ soBtom meaneth the same which we defend^ but^ seemeth 

rather to reprehend, than allow it as we do. Which answer 
wringeth out of Jerome and Chrysostom that which their 
words will not gladly yield. They both speak of the same 
persons (namely, the clergy), and of their weed at the same 
time when they administer the blessed sacrament; and of 
the self-same kind of weed, a white garment, so far as we 
have wit to conceive ; and for any thing we are able to see, 
their manner of speech is not such as doth argue either the 
thing itself to be different whereof they speak, or their judg- 
ment concerning it different ; although the one do only main- 
tain it against Pelagiiis, as a thing not therefore unlawful be- 
cause it was fair or handsome ; and the other make it a mat- 
ter of small commendation in itself, if they which wear it do 
nothing else but wear the robes which their place requireth. 
The honesty, dignity, and estimation, of white apparel in 
the eastern part of the world, is a token of greater fitness 
for this sacred use, wherein it were not convenient that any 
tiling basely thought of should be suffered. Notwithstanding, 
I am not bent to stand stiffly upon these probabilities, that in 
Jerome's and Chrysostom's time any such attire was made 
several to this purpose. Yet surely the words of Solomon 
are very impertinent to prove it an ornament, therefore not 
several for itie ministers to execute th^ir ministry in, because 
men of credit and estimation wore their ordinary apparel 
white. For we know that when Solomon wrote those words, 
the several apparel for the ministers of the law to execute 
Eecios. their ministry in, was such. The wise man which feared Grod 
from his heart, and honoured the service that was done unto 
him, could hot mention so much as the garment of holiness, 
but with effectual signification of most singular reverence 
and love. Were it not better that the love which men bear 
to God should make the least things which are employed in 
his service amiable, than that their over-scrupulous dislike 
of so mean a thing as a vestment, should from the very ser- 
vice of God withdraw their hearts and affections i I term it 
rather a mean things a thing not much to be respected, be- 
cause even they so account now of it, whose first disputa- 

* It if trae, Chi^soatoiii maketh meBtion of a .ifhite garment, bot not in oommeBd- 
alion of it, bnt rather to the contrary : for he sheweth that die dignitj of the ini« 
m»irj was in taking heed that none onmeet were admitted to the Lord's sppptr, not 
in going aboat the churoh with a white garment. T. C. 1. i. p. 75. 
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tions against it .were such, as if religion had scarcely any 
thing of greater weight. Their allegations were then, " That '^'^' '•*• 
if a fnan were assured to gain a thousand, by doing that ^' 
which may offend any one brother, or be unto him a cause 
of falling, he ought not to do it ; that this popish appaiel, ^i. 
the surplice especially, hath been by papists abominably 
abused ; that it hath been a mark, and a very sacrament of 
abomination ; that remaining, it serveth as a monument of 75. 
idolatry; and not only edifieth not, but, as a dangerous and rt. 
scandalous ceremony, doth exceeding much harm to them '''*^"* 
of whose good we are commanded to have regard ; that it i.i.p.73.7& 
causeth men to perish, and make shipwreck of conscience," ^' "* P* *^ 
for so themselves profess they mean, when they say the weak 
are (tended herewith ; *' that it hardeneth papists, hinder- 
eth the weak from profiting in the knowledge of the gospel, 
grieveih godly minds, and giveth them occasion to think 
hardly of dieir ministers;" that if the magistrates may com- 
mand, or the church appoint rites and ceremonies, yet seeing 
our abstinence from things in their own nature indifferent, if 
the weak brother should be offended, is a fiat commandment 
of the Holy Ghost, which no authority, either of church or 
eommonwealth can make void;" therefore, neidier may the Lib.i.p.76. 
one nor the other lawfully '* ordain this ceremony, which hath ^*^ ®^' 
great incommodity and no profit, great offence and no edi- 
fying;" that by the law it should have been burnt and con- 
sumed with fire, as a thing infected with leprosy; that the 
example of Hezekiah beating to powder the brazen serpent, 
and of Paul abrogating those abused feasts of charity, 
" enforce upon us the duty of abolishing altogether" a thing Page ^8. 
which hath been and is so offensive: finally, that God by 
his prophet hath given an express commandment, which in 
this case toucheth us no less than of old it did the Jews, isa. 
" Ye shall pollute the covering of the images of silver, and ***• **• 
the rich ornament of your images of gold, and cast them 
away sis a stained rag; thou shaltsay to it. Get thee hence." 
These and such-like were their first discourses touching that 
church-attire, which with us, for the most part, is usual in 
public prayer, our ecclesiastical laws so appointing, as well 
because it hath been of reasonable continuance, and by spe- 
cial' choice was taken odt of the number of those holy gar- 
ments, which (over and besides their mystical reference) ^^j^ ^ 
served for comelini^s under Ac law, arid is, in the number 
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Bxod. of those ceremonies^ which may with choice and discretion 
"^^ ^* be used to that purpose in the church of Christ ; as also that 
it suiteth so fitly with that lightsome affection of joy^ where- 
^^^ 2 "* ^^^ delighteth when his saints praise him ; and so lively 
Apoc ' resembleth the glory of the saints in heaven, together with 
Ij^^' the beauty wherein angels have appeared unto men, that 
xtL 5. they which are to appear for men in the presence of God as 
angels, if they were left to their own choice, and would 
choose any, could not easily devise a garment of more de- 
cency for such service. As for those fore-rehearsed vehe- 
ment allegations against it, shall we give them credit, when 
the very authors from whom they come, confess they believe 
not their own sayings ? For when once they began to per- 
ceive how many, both of them in the two universities, and 
of others who abroad having ecclesiastical charge, do favour 
mightily their cause, and by all means set it forward, might, 
by persisting in the extremity of that opinion, hazard greatly 
their own estates, and so weaken that part which their places 
do now give them much opportunity to strengthen ; they 
asked counsel, as it seemed, irom some abroad, who wisely 
considered that the body i» of far more worth than the rai- 
ment. Whereupon, for fear of dangerous inconveniences, 
it hath been thought good to add, that sometimes authority 
T. c. 1. i. f'must and may with good conscience be obeyed, even where 
L iL^ ** commandment is not given upon good ground ; that the duty 
p. 250. of preaching is one of the absolute commandments of God, 
f^^fl! Q and therefore ought not to be forsaken for the bare inconve- 

■ • 111* c* o* ^ 

1. iii. p. niency of a thing, which in its own nature is indifferent ; 
262, 263. ^j^^^ ^^^ ^£ ^^ foulest spots in the surplice, is the offence 

which itgivethin occasioning the weak to fall, and the wicked 
to be confirmed in their wickedness ;"' yet hereby there is 
no unlawfulness proved, but only an vnconoenienof, that such 
things should be established, howbeit no such inconven^ency 
neither as may not be borne with ; that when God doth flatly 
command us to abstain from things in their own nature in- 
Lib, iii different, if they offend our weak brethren, his meaning is 
p. 26a. jjq|. ^g should obey his commandment herein, unless we may 
Page 263. do it, ** and not leave undone that which the Lord hath abso- 
lutely commanded." Always provided, that whosoever will 
enjoy the benefit of this dispensation, to wear a scandal- 
ous badge of idolatry, rather than forsake his pastoral charge, 
do '' (as occasion serveth) teach, nevertheless, still the incom- 
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modity of the thing itself, admonish the weak brethren that 
they be not, and pray unto God so to strengthen them 
that they niay not, be offended thereat." So that whereas be- 
fore, they which had authority to institute rites and ceremo- 
nies, were denied to have power to institute this, it is now 
confessed, that this they may also lawfully, but not so conve- 
niently appoint ; they did well before, and as they ought, 
who had it in utter detestation and hatred, as a thing abomi- 
nable; they now do well, which think it may be both borne 
and used with a very good conscience ; before, he which by 
wearing it, were he sure to win thousands unto Christ, ought 
not to do it, if there were but one which might be offended ; 
now, though it be with the offence of thousands, yet it may 
be done, rather than that should be given over, whereby, not- 
withstanding,* we are not certain we shall gain one. The ex- 
amples of Hezekiahand of Paul, the charge which was given 
to the Jews by Isaiah^ the strict apostolical prohibition of 
things indifferent, whensoever they may be scandalous, were 
before so forcible laws against our ecclesiastical attire, as 
neither church nor commonwealth could possibly make void ; 
which now one, of far less authority than either, hath found 
how to frustrate, by dispensing with the breach of inferior 
commandments, to the end that the greater may be kept. 
But it booteth them not thus to solder up a broken cause, 
whereof their first and last discourses will fall asunder, do 
what they can. Let them ingenuously confess that their in- 
vectives were too bitter, their arguments too weak, the mat- 
ter not so dangerous* as they did imagine. If those alleged 
testimonies of Scripture did indeed concern the matter to 
such effect as was pretended, that which they should infer 
were unlavirfdness, because they were cited as prohibitions 
of that thing which indeed they concern. If they prove not 
our attire unlawful, because in truth they concern it not, it 
foUoweth, that they prove not any thing against it, and, con- 
sequently, not so much as uncomeliness or inconveniency. 
Unless, therefore, they be able thoroughly to resolve them- 
selves, that there is no one sentence in all the Scriptures of God 
which doth control the wearing of it in such manner, and to 
such purpose, as the church of England alloweth ; unless 
they can fully rest and settle their minds in this most sound 
persuasion, that they are not to make themselves the only 
<x>mpetent judges of decency in these cases, and to despise 
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tlie flolann judgment of the whole churchy preSmng before 
it their own conceit^ grounded only upon uncertain suspicionft 
and fears^ whereof, if there were at the first some probaUe 
cause, when things were but raw and tender, yet now very 
tract of time hath itself worn that out also ; unless, I say, 
thus resolyed in mind, they hold their pastoral charge with 
the comfort of a good conscience, no way grudging at that 
which they do, or doing that which they think themselves 
bound of duty to reprove, how should it possibly help or far- 
ther them in their course, to take such occasions as they say 
are requisite to be taken, and in pensive manner to tell their 
audience, '' Brethren, our hearts' desire is, that we might en- 
joy the full liberty of the gospel, as in other reformed churches 
they do elsewhere, upon whom the heavy hand of author- 
ity hath imposed no grievous burden. But such is the mi- 
sery of these our days, that so great happiness we cannot 
look to attain unto. Were it so, that the equity of the law 
of Moses could prevail, or the zeal of Hezekiah be found in 
the hearts of those guides and governors under whom we live ; 
or the voice of God's own prophets be duly heard ; or the 
examples of the apostles of Christ be followed ; yea, or their 
precepts be answered with full and perfect obedience : these 
abominable rags, polluted garments, marks and sacraments 
of idolatry, which power, as you see, constraineth us to wear, 
and conscience to abhor, had long ere this day been moved 
both out of sight, and out of memory. But, as now things 
stand, behold to what narrow straits we are driven : on the 
t>ne side we fear the words of our Saviour Christ, * Woe be 
to them by whom scandal and ofience cometh ;' on the other 
side at the apostles' speech we cannot but quake and tremble, 
* If I preach not the gospel, woe be imto me.' Bemg thus 
hardly beset, we see not any other remedy, but to hazard your 
souls the one way, that we may the other way endeavour to 
save them. Touching the offence of the weak, therefore, we 
must adventure it. If they perish, th«iy perish. ' Our ps^sj- 
toral charge is God's most absolute commandment* Rather 
than that shall be taken from us, we are resolved to take this 
filth and put it on, although we judge it to be so unfit and 
inconvenient, that as oft as ever we pray or preach so array- 
ed before you, we do as much as in us lieth, to cast away 
your souls that are weak-minded, and to bring you unto end- 
less perdition. But we beseech you^ hr^r^^ have a ofure 
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of your own safety^ take heed to your steps^ that ye be not 
taken in those snares which we lay before you. Aiid our 
prayer in your behalf to Almighty God is, that the poison 
which we oflPer you, may never have the power to do you 
harm/' Advice and counsel is best sought for at their haiids 
which either have no part at all in the cause whereof they 
instruct ; or else are so far engaged, that themselves are to 
bear the greatest adventure in the success of their own coun- 
sels. The one of which two considerations, maketh men the 
less respective, and the other more circumspect. Those good 
and learned men which gave the first directions to this course^ 
had reason to wish, that their own proceedings at home 
might be favoured abroad also, and that the good affection 
of such as inclined towards them might be kept alive. But 
if themselves had gone under those sails which they require 
to be hoisted up, if they had been themselves to execute their 
own theory in this church, I doubt not but easily they would 
have seen, being nearer at hand, that the way was not good 
which they took of advising men, first to wear the apparel, 
that thereby they might be free to continue their preaching, 
and then of requiring them so to preach, as they might be sure 
they could not continue, except that they imagine laws which 
permit them not to do as they would, will endure them to 
speak as they list, even against that which themselves do by 
constraint of laws; they would have easily seen, that our 
people being accustomed to think evermore that thing evil, 
which is publicly under any pretence reproved, and the men 
th^oaselves worse which reprove it, and use it too, it should 
be to little purpose for them to salve the wound, by making 
protestations in disgrace of their own actions, with plain ac- 
knowledgment that they are scandalous, or by using fair en- 
treaty with the weak brethren ; they would easily have seen 
how with us it cannot be endured to hear a man openly pro- 
fess that he putteth fire to his neighbour's house, but yet so 
halloweth the same with prayer, that he hopeth it shall not 
bum. It had been, therefore, perhaps safer, and better for 
ours, to have observed St. Basil's advice, both in this, and in 
all things of like nature : " Let him which approveth not his Basil. Ai- 
govemors' ordinances, either plainly (but privately always) gp*'„^ad 
shew his dislike if he have \6yov liryiypov, strong and in- inter. 47. 
vincible reason against them, according to the true will and 
meaning of Scripture ; or else let him quietly with silence 
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do what is enjoined." Obedience with professed unwilling- 
ness to obey^ is no better than manifest disobedience. 
Of gettnre 30. Having thus disputed^ whether the surplice be a fit 
and'ofdif' g^^^^^J^^ *^ ^^ VLseA in the service of God, the next question 
ferent whereinto we are drawn is, whether it be a thing allowable 
MDto^aT ^^ ^^' *^** ^^ minister should say service in the chanceb or 
purpose, turn his face at any time from the people, or before service 
p. 134. * ended, remove from the place where it was begun ? By them 
which trouble us with these doubts, we would more willing- 
ly be resolved of a greater doubt ; whether it be not a kind of 
toking God*s name in vain, to debase religion with such fri- 
volous disputes, a sin to bestow time and labour about them ? 
Things of so mean regard and quality, although necessary to 
be ordered, are notwithstanding very unsavoury when they 
come to be disputed of : because disputation presupposeth 
some difficulty in the matter which is argued, whereas in 
things of this nature^ they must be either very simple, or 
very froward, who need to be taught by disputation what is 
meet. When we make profession of our faith, we stand; 
when we acknowledge our sins, or seek unto God for favour, 
we fall down ; because the gesture of constancy becometh 
us best in the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. 
Some parts of our Liturgy consist in the reading of the word 
of God, and the proclaiming of his law, that the people may 
thereby learn what their duties are towards him ; some con- 
sist in words of praise and thanksgiving, whereby we acknow- 
ledge unto God, what his blessings are towards us ; some are 
such, as albeit they serve to singular good purpose, even 
when there is no communion administered, nevertheless, be- 
ing devised at the first for that purpose, are at the table of 
the Lord for that cause also commonly read ; some are ut- 
tered as from the people, some as with them unto God, 
some as from God unto them, all as before his sight whom 
we fear^ and whose presence to ofiend with any the least un- 
seemliness, we would be surely as loath as they who most re- 
T. c. 1. i. prehend or deride what we do. Now, because the Gospels 
p. 90S. ^hich are weekly read, do all historically declare something 
which our Lord Jesus Christ himself either spake, did, or 
suffered, in his own person, it hath been the custom of Christ- 
ian men then especially, in token of the greater reverence, to 
stand, to utter certain words of acclamation, and at the name 
of Jesus to bow : which harmless ceremonies, as there is 
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no man comtrained to use: so we kiiow no reason wherefore' 
any man sfaonld yet imagine it an insufferable evil. It sheweth 
a reverend regard to the Son of God above other messen- uwtk 
gers, although speaking as from God also. And against ia- ^ ^ 
fidels, Jews, Arians, who derogate from the honour of Jesus 
Christ, such ceremonies are most profitable. As for any er- 
roneous estimation, advancing the Son above the Father and t.c. i.iii. 
the Holy Ghost, seeing that the truth of his equality with P* *^' 
them, is a mysteiy so ha«l for the wits of mortal men to rise 
unto, of all heresies, that which may give him superiority 
above them, is least to be feared. But to let go this, as a 
matter scarce worth the speaking of, whereas if fault be in 
these things any where justly found, law hath referred the 
whole disposition and redress thereof to the ordinary of the 
place ; they which elsewhere complain that disgrace and in- T. c. i. i. 
jury is offered, even to the meanest parish minister, when the ^* ^*' 
magistrate appointeth him what to wear, and leaveth not so 
small a matter as that to his own discretion, being presumed 
a man discreet, and trusted with the care of the people's souls, 
do think the gravest prelates in the land no competent judges T. a I. i. 
to discern and appoint where it is fit for the minister to stand, f '^^.'197. 
or which way convenient to look praying. From their ordi- 
nary, therefore, they appeal to themselves, finding great fault 
that we neither reform the thing against the which they have 
80 long since given sentence, nor yet make answer unto what 
they bring, which is, that St. Luke declaring how ^^ Peter Aou 1. 15. 
stood up in the midst of the disciples," did thereby deliver '^•J^*'-'* 
an unchangeable rule, that whatsoever is done in the church, ].'iii, plisr* 
ought to be done in the midst of the church ; and therefore 
, not baptism to be administered in one place, marriage so- 
lemnized in another, the supper of the Lord received in a 
third, in a fourth sermons, in a fifth prayers to be made ; that 
the custom which we use is Levitical, absurd, and such as 
hindereth the understanding of the people ; that if it be meet 
for the minister at some time to look towards the people, if 
the body of the church be a fit place for some part of Divine 
service, it must needs follow, that whensoever his face is 
turned any other way, or any thing done any other where, it 
hath absurdity. All these reasons, they say, have been 
brought, and were hitherto never answered ; besides a number 
of merriments and jests, unanswered likewise, wherewith they 
have pleasantly moved much laughter at our manner of sery'* 

VOL. II. H 
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ing God. Such is their evil hap to play upon dull-spirited 
men. We are still persuaded, that a bare denial is answer 
sufficient to things which mere fancy objecteth ; and that 
tiie best apology to words of scorn and petulancy, is Isaac's 
apology to his brother Ishmael, the apology which patience 
and silence maketh. Our answer, therefore, to their reasons 
is. No ; to their scoffs. Nothing. 

^nT' ^^' ^'^^^ ^^®y ol>J6*^* that our book requireth nothing to 
after our be done, which a child may not do as '^ lawfully, and as weU^ 
^*^"°' as that man wherewith the book contenteth itself :"• is it their 
meaning, that the service of God ought to be a matter of 
great difficulty, a labour which requireth great learning, and 
deep skill, or else that the book containing it, should teach 
what men are fit to attend upon it, and forbid either men 
unlearned, or children, to be admitted thereunto ? la setting 
down the Form of Common-Prayer, there was no need that 
the book should mention either the learning of a fit, or the 
unfitness of an ignorant minister, more than that he which 
describeth the manner how to pitch a field, should speak of 
moderation and sobriety in diet. And concerning the duty 
itself, although the hardness thereof be not such as needeth 
much art, yet surely they seem to be very far carried besides 
themselves, to whom the dignity of public prayer doth not 
discover somewhat more fitness in men of gravity and ripe dis* 
cretion, than in " children often years of age," for the decent 
discharge and performance of that office. It cannot be that 
they who speak thus, should thus judge. At the board, and 
in private, it very well becometh children's innocency to pray, 
and their elders to say Amen. Which being a part of their 
virtuous education, serveth greatly both to nourish in them 
the fear of God, and to put us in continual remembrance of 
that powerful grace which openeth the mouths of infants to 
sound his praise. But public prayer, the service of God in 
the solemn assembly of saints, is a work, though easy, yet 
withal so weighty, and of such respect, that the great facility 
thereof, is but a slender argument to prove it may be as well 
and as lawfully committed to children, as to men of years, 
howsoever their ability of learning be but only to do that in 
decent order, wherewith the book contenteth itself* The 

* Another fanlt in the "vrhole service or Litargj of England is, for that it main- 
taineth an onpreaohing ministry, in reqairing nothing to be done bj the minister, 
which a child of ten years old cannot do as well and as lawfully as that man where- 
with the boolc conlenteth itself. ' T. G. 1. i. p. 155. et I. iii. p. 184. 
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l^ook requireth but orderly reading. As in truths "what should . 
any prescript form of prayer framed to the minister's hand 
require, but only so to be read as behoveth i We know that 
there be in the world certain voluntary overseers of all books, 
whose censure, in this respect, would fall as sharp on us, 
as it hath done .on many others, if delivering but a form of 
prayer, we should either express or include any thing, more 
than doth properly concern prayer. The ministers greatness 
or meanness of knowledge to do other things, his aptness or 
insujfficiency otherwise than by reading to instruct the flock, 
standeth in this place as a stranger, with whom our Form of 
Common-Prayer hath nothing to do. Wherein their excep- 
tion against easiness, as if that did nourish ignorance, pro- 
ceedetb altogether out of a needless jealousy. I have often 
beard it inquired of by many, how it might be brought to 
pass, that the church should every where have preachers to 
instruct the people ; what impediments there are to hinder it; 
and which were the speediest way to remove them. In which 
consultation, the multitude of parishes, the paucity of schools, 
the manifold discouragements which are offered unto men's 
inclinations that way, the penury of the ecclesiastical estate, 
the irrecoverable loss of so many livings of principal value, 
clean taken away from the church long sithence, by being 
appropriated, the daily bruises that spiritual promotions use 
to take by often falling, the want of somewhat in certain sta- 
tutes which concern the state of the church, the too great fa- 
cility of many bishops, the stony hardness of too many pa- 
trons' hearts, not touched with any feeling in this case : such 
things oftentimes are debated, and much thought upqn by 
them that enter into any discourse concerning any defect of 
knowledge in the clergy. But whosoever be found guilty, 
the communion-book hath surely deserved least to be called 
in question for this fault. If all the clergy were as learned, 
as diemselves are that most complain of ignorance in others, 
yet our book of prayer. might remain the same ; and remain- 
ing the same it is, I see not how it can be a let unto any man's 
skill in preaching. Which thing we acknowledge to be God's 
good gift, howbeit no such necessary element, that every act 
of religion should be thought imperfect and lame, wherein 
there is not somewhat exacted that none can discharge but 

an able preacher. The length 

32. Two faults there are which our Lord and Saviour him- of oariir- 

▼ice. 
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T.c. i.i. self especially reproved in prayer ; the one, when ostenta- 
{I'iii '/ tion did cause it to be open; the other, when superstition 
184. made it long. As, therefore, prayers the one way are faulty, 
not whensoever they be openly made, but when hypocrisy is 
the cause of open praying; so the length of prayer is like- 
wise a fault, howbeit, not simply, but where error and su- 
perstition causeth more than convenient repetition or con- 
tinuation of speech to be used. It is not, as some do ima- 
Aag.Ep. gine (saith St. Augustine), that long praying i^ that fault of 
^^^* much speaking in prayer which our Saviour did reprove ; for 
then would not he himself in prayer have continued whole 
Lnke nights. " Use in prayer no vain superfluity of words, as the 
heathens do, for they imagine that their much speaking will 
cause them to be heard :" whereas in truth the thing which 
God doth regard, is how virtuous their minds are, and not 
how copious their tongues in prayer ; how well they think, 
and not how long they talk, who come to present their sup- 
plications before him. Notwithstanding, forasmuch as in 
public prayer we are not only to consider what is needful in 
respect of God, but there is also in men that which we must 
regard ; we somewhat the rather incline to length, lest over- 
quick dispatch of a duty so important, should give the world 
occasion to deem that the thing itself is but little accounted 
of, wherein but little time is bestowed. Length thereof is a 
thing which the gravity and weight of such actions doth re- 
quire. Beside, this benefit also it hath, that they whom 
earnest lets and impediments do often hinder from being par- 
takers of the whole, have yet, through the length of Divine 
service, opportunity left them, at the least, for access unto 
some reasonable part thereof. Again, it should be considered, 
how it doth come to pass that we are so long. Nor if that very 
service of God in the Jewish synagogues, which our Lord did 
approve and sanctify with the presence of his own person, had 
so large portions of the law and the prophets, together with so 
many prayers and psalms read day by day, as do equal in a 
manner the length of ours, and yet in that respect was never 
thought to deserve blame, is it now an offence that the like 
measure of time is bestowed in the like manner ? Peradven- 
ture the church hath not now the leisure which it had then, 
or else those things whereupon so much time was then well 
spent, have sithence that lost their dignity and worth. If 
the reading of the law, the prophets, and Psalms, be apart of 
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the service of God as needful under Christ as before, and the 
adding of the New Testament as profitable as the ordaining of _ 
the Old to be read; if therewith, instead of Jewish prayers, it 
be also for the good of the church, to annex that variety which i Tia. 
the apostle doth commend, seeing that the time which we "• ^' 
spend is no more than the orderly performance of these things 
necessarily required, why are we thought to exceed in length? 
Words, be they never so few, are too many when they bene- 
fit not the hearer. But he which speaketh no more than 
edifieth, is undeservedly reprehended for much speaking. 
That as "the devil, under the colour of long prayer, drave '^\^' 
preaching out of the church heretofore, so we, in appointing p. xm. 
so long prayers and readings, whereby the less can be spent 
in preaching, maintain an unpreaching ministry,'' is neither 
advisedly nor truly spoken. They reprove long prayer, and 
yet acknowledge it to be in itself a thing commendable ; 
for so it must needs be, if the devil have used it as a colour 
to hide his malicious practices. When malice would work 
that which is evil, and in working avoid the suspicion of any 
evil intent, the colour wherewith it overcasteth itself is al- 
ways a fair and plausible pretence of seeking to further that 
which is good. So that if we both retain that good which 
Satan hath pretended to seek, and avoid the evil which his 
purpose was to effect, have we not better prevented his ma- 
lice, than if, as he hath under colour of long prayer driven 
preaching out of the church, so we should take the quarrel 
of sermons in hand, and revenge their cause by requital, 
thrusting prayer in a manner out of doors under colour of 
long preadiing ? In case our prayers be made at their full 
length did necessarily enforce sermons to be the shorter, 
yet neither were this to uphold and maintain an unpreaching 
ministry, unless we will say that those ancient fathers, Chry- 
sostom, Augustine, Leo, and the rest, whose homilies in that 
consideration were shorter for the most part than our ser- 
mons are, did then not preach when the speeches were not 
long. The necessity of shortness caused men to cut off im- 
pertinent discourses, and to comprise much matter in few 
words. But neither did it maintain inability, nor at all pre- 
vent opportunity of preaching, as long as a competent time 
is granted for that purpose. " An hour and a half is, they 
say, in reformed churches, ordinarily thought reasonable 
"for their whole Liturgy or service." Do we then continue, as 

VOL. 11. I 
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some chosen men before them, did continually, twice or thrice 
a week, resort to their king, and every time they come, first 
acknowledge themselves guilty of rebellions and treasons,, 
then sing a song, and after that explain some statute of the 
land to the standers-by, and therein spend, at the least, an 
hour ; this done, turn themselves again to the king, and for 
every sort of his subjects crave somewhat of him ; at the 
length sing him another song, and so take their leave: might 
not the king well think, that either they know not what they 
would have, or else that they wei^e distracted in mind^ or 
some other such-like cause of this disorder of their supplica- 
tion ? This form of suing unto kings were absurd : this 
form of praying unto God they allow. When God was served 
with legal sacrifices, such was the miserable and wretched 
disposition of some men's minds, that the best of every 
thing they had being culled out for themselves, if there were 
in their flocks any poor, starved, or diseased thing, not worth 
the keeping, they thought it good enough for the altar of God, 
pretending (as wise hypocrites do, when they rob God to en- 
rich themselves), that the fatness of calves doth benefit him 
nothing ; to us the best things are most profitable, to him all 
is one, if the mind of the ofierer be good, which is the only 
thing he respecteth. In reproof of which their devout fraud, 
the prophet Malachi allegeth, thstt gifts are offered unto God, 
not as supplies of his want indeed,* but yet as testimonies of 
that affection wherewith they acknowledge and honour his 
greatness. For which cause, sith the greater they are whom 
we honour, the more regard we have to the quality and choice 
of those presents which we bring them for honour's sake ; it 
must needs follow, that if we dare not disgraceour worldly 
superiors, with offering unto them such refuse as we bring 
unto God himself, we shew plainly, that our acknowledgment 
of his greatness is but feigned ; in heart we fear him not so 
Wai. much as we dread them. " If ye offer the blind for a sacrifice, 
' is it not evil ? Offer it now unto thy prince : will he be con- 
tent, or accept thy person ? saith the Lord of Hosts. Cursed 
be the deceiver which hath in his flock a male, and having 
made a vow, sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing : for 
I am a great king, saith the Lord of Hosts. Should we here- 




<{>iXoT(^oi. Arist. Rhet. lib. i. cap. 5. 
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upon frame a rule, that what form, or speech, or behaviour, 
Boever is fit for suitors in a prince's court, the same, and no 
other, beseemeth us in our prayers to Almighty God ? 

35. But in vain we labour to persuade them that any thing The nam- 
can take away the tediousness of prayer, except it be brought **J][ ®/^® J' 
to die Tery same both measure and form which themselves evthij 
assign. Whatsoever, therefore, our Liturgy hath more than J^'"St^ 
theirs, under one devised pretence or other they cut it off. iiearain{( nf 
We have of prayejrs for earthly things, in their opinion, too PrtJCn** * 
great a number ; so oft to rehearse the Lord's Prayer in so 
small a time, is, as they think, a loss of time i^ the people's 
praying after the ministers, they say, both wasteth time and 
also n^eth an unpleasant sound ; the Psalms they would not 
have to be made (as they are) a part of our common-prayer, 
not to be sung or said by turns, nor such music to be used 
with them ; those evangelical hymns they allow not to stand 
in our Liturgy ; the Litany, the creed of Athanasius, the 
sentence of glory, wherewith we used to conclude psalms, 
these things they cancel, as having been instituted in regard 
of occasions peculiar to the times of old, and as being there- 
fore now superfluous. Touching prayers for things earthly, 
we ought not to think that the church hath set down so many 
of them without cause. They, peradventure^ which find this 
&ult, are of the same affection with Solomon; so that if 
God should offer to grant them whatsoever they ask, they 
would neither crave riches, nor length of days, nor yet vic- 
tory over their enemies, but only an understanding heart ; 
for which cause themselves having eagles' wings, are offended 
to see others fly so near the ground. But the tender kindness 
of the church of God it very well beseemeth to help the weaker 
^ort, which are by so great odds more in number, although 
some few of the perfecter and stronger may be therewith for 

* I can make no geometrical and exact measure, bat ver'ilj I believe there shall 
he foand more thao a third part of tlie prayers, ^nrhioh are not psalms and texU of 
Scripture, spent in praying for and praying against the commodities and incoromo- 
dities of Uiis life, which is contrary to all the arguments or contents of the prayers 
tif the oharch set down in the Scripture, and especially of our Saviour Christ's 

Srayer, by the which ours ought to be directed. T. C. 1. i. p. 136. What a reason^ 
I this, we must repeat the lord's Prayer oftentimes, therefore oftentimes in half an 
konr, and one on the neck of another ! Our Saviour Christ doth not there give a 
prescript form of prayer whereunto he bindeth us : but giveth as a rule and square 
to frame all our prayers by. I know it is necessary to pray, and pray often. 1 know 
also that in a few words it is impossible for any man to frame so pithy a prayer, and 
I confess thai the church doth well in concluding their prayers with the Lord's 
Prayer : but I stand npon this, that there is no necessity laid upon us to use theso 
Yerj wordSf and no mure. T. C. 1. i. p* 219. 
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a time displeased. Ignorant we are not, that of such as re^ 
Borted to our Saviour Christ being present on earth, there 
came not any unto him with better success for the benefit of 
their souls' everlasting happiness, than they whose bodily 
necessities gave them the first occasion to seek relief, where 
they saw willingness and ability of doing every way good 
unto all. The graces of the Spirit are much more precious 
than worldly benefits ; our ghostly evils of greater import- 
ance than any harm which the body feeleth. Therefore, our 
desires heavenward should both in measure and number no 
less exceed, than their glorious object doth every way ex- 
cel in value. These things are true and plain in the eye of 
a perfect judgment. But yet it must be withal considered, 
that the greatest part of the world are they which be farthest 
from perfection. Such being better able by sense to discern 
the wants of this present life, than by spiritual capacity to 
apprehend things above sense which tend to their happiness in 
the world to come, are in that respect the more apt to apply 
their minds, even with hearty affection and zeal at the least, 
unto those branches of public prayer wherein their own par- 
ticular is moved. And by this mean there stealeth upoii 
them a double benefit ; first, because that good affection 
which things of smaller account have once set on work, is by 
so much the more easily raised higher ; and, secondly, in 
that the very custom of seeking so particular aid and relief at 
the hands of God, doth by a secriet contradiction withdraw 
them from endeavouring to help themselves by those wicked 
shifts, which they know can never have his allowance whose 
assistance their prayer seeketh. These multiplied petitions 
of worldly things in prayer have, therefore, besides their di- 
rect use, a service, whereby the church under-hand, through 
a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh therewith the souls of men 
as with certain baits. If then their calculation be true (for 
so they reckon), that a full third of our prayers be allotted 
imto earthly benefits, for which our Saviour in his platform 
hath appointed but one petition amongst seven, the difference 
is without any great disagreement ; we respecting what men 
are, and doing that which is meet in regard of the common 
imperfection ; our Lord contrariwise proposing the most ab- 
solute proportion that can be in men's desires, the very 
highest mark whereat we are able to aim. For which cause 
also our custom is both to place it in the firont of our prayers 
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as a guide,* and to add it in the end of some principal limbs 
or parts, as a complement which fully perfecteth wbatsoeyer 
may be defective in the rest Twice we rehearse it ordinarily, 
and oftener as occasion requireth more solemnity or length 
in the form of Divine service ; not mistrusting, till these new 
curiosities sprang up, that ever any man would think our lar 
bour herein mispent, the time wastefally consumed, and the 
office itself made worse, by so repeating that which other- 
"wise would more hardly be miade familiar to the simpler sort ; 
for the good of whose souls there is not in Christian religion 
any thing of like continual use and force throughout every 
hour and moment of their whole lives* I mean not only be- 
cause prayer, but because this very prayer, is of such efficacy 
and necessity : for that our Saviour did but set men a bare 
example how to contrive or devise prayers of their own, and 
no way bind them to use this, is no doubt an error. John Luke 
the Baptist's disciples, which had been always brought up in ^ ^« 
the bosom of God's church from the time of their first- infan- 
cy, till they came to the school of John, were not so brutish 
that they could be ignorant how to call upon the name of 
God : but of their master they had received a form of prayer 
amongst themselves, which form none did use saving his dis- 
ciples, so that by it as by a mark of special difference they were 
known from others. And of this the apostles having taken 
notice, they request that as John had taught his, so Christ 
would likewise teach them to pray. Tertullian and St. Au- 
gustin do for that cause term it OratUmem kgitinuim, the 
prayer which Christ's own law hath tied his church to use 
in the same prescript form of words wherewith he himself 
did deliver it : and, therefore, what part of the world soever 
we fall into, if Christian religion have been there received, 
the ordinary use of this very prayer hath with equal conti- 
nuance accompanied the same, as one of the principal and 
most material duties of honour done to Jesus Christ. " Seeing Cjpr. in 
that we have (saith St. Cyprian) an advocate with the Father ^*- ^"• 
for our sins, when we that have sinned come to seek for par- 
don, let us allege unto God the words which our advocate 
hath taught. For sith his promise is our plain warrant, that 
in his name what we ask we shall receive, must we not needs 
much the rather obtain that for which we sue, if not only his 

^ Pnemissa legitima et ordioaria oratio^e, qoasi Amdamento, aocidentiam jas est 
desiderionuD, jus est superstraendi extrinseoas petitioues. Tertal. de Orat. 
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name do countenance, but also his speech present our re- 
quests ?* Though men should speak with the tongues of an- 
gels, yet words so pleasing to the ears of God as those which 
the Son of God himself hath composed, were not possible 
for men to frame. He therefore which made us to live, hath 
also taught us to pray, to the end that speaking unto the 
Father in his Son's own prescript form, without scholy or 
gloss of ours, we may be sure that we utter nothing which 
God will either disallow or deny. Other prayers we use 
many besides this, and this oftener than any other ; although 
not tied so to do by any commandment of Scripture, yet 
moved with such considerations as have been before set 
down: the causeless dislike whereof which others have con-- 
ceived, is no sufficient reason for us as much as once to for- 
bear, in any place, a thing which uttered with true devotion 
and zeal of heart, afFordeth to God himself that glory, that 
aid, to the weakest sort of men, to the most perfect that solid 
comfort which is unspeakable. 
Tiw peo- 36. With our Lord's prayer they would find no fiiult, so 
after'the"* that they might persuade us to use it before or after sermons 
mioUter. Only (bccausc so their manner is), and not (as all Christian 
people have been of old accustomed) insert it so often into 
the Liturgy. Twice we appoint that the words which the 
minister first pronounceth, the whole congregation shall re- 
peat after him.^ As first in the public confession of sins, and 
again in rehearsal of our Lord's prayer presently aft»r the 
blessed sacrament of his body and blood received. A thing 
no way offensive, no way unfit or unseemly to be done, al* 
though it had been so appointed oftener than with us it ig. 
But surely, with so good reason it standeth in those two 
places, that otherwise to order it were not in all respects so 
well. Could there be any thing devised better, than that we 
all, at our first access unto God by prayer, should acknowrr 
ledge meekly our sins, and that not only in heart but with 
tongue ; all which are present being made ear-witnesses even 
of every man's distinct and deliberate assent unto each par- 
ticular branch of a common indictment drawn against our^ 

* Another 'fiialt is, that all the people are appointed in divers pliees to My bAw 
t|ie minister, whereby not only the time is anprofitably wasted, and a confosed noisii 
of the people (one speakinfj^ dfter another) caased, but an opinion bred iu their heads, 
that those only be their prayers which they pronounce with their own mooths aftw 
the minister, otherwise Uian the order which is left to the church doth bear, 1 Cor, 
%lr, 16. and otherwise than Jostin Martyr sheweth the custom of the chnrobes tq 
ba?e been in bii timt. T. C. I. i. p. 139. and 1. iii. p. tll^iXS, 
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selves i How were it possible that the church should any 
way else with such ease and certainty provide that none of 
her children may» as Adam, dissemble that wretchedness, the 
penitent confession whereof is so necessary a preamble, es- 
pecially to common prayer? In like manner, if the church 
did ever devise a thing fit and convenient, what more than 
this, that when together we have all received those heavenly 
mysteries wherein Christ imparteth himself unto us, and 
giveth visible testification of our blessed communion with 
him, we should in hatred of all heresies, factions, and schisms, 
the pastor as a leader^ the people as willing followers of him 
step by step, declare openly ourselves united as brethren in 
one, by ofiering up with all our hearts and tongues, that most 
effectual supplication,^ wherein he unto whom we offer it, 
hath himself not only comprehended all our necessities, but 
in such sort also framed eveiy petition, as might most natu- 
rally serve for many, and doth, though not always require, 
yet always import, a multitude of speakers together ? For 
which cause communicants have ever used it, and we at that 
time, by the form of our very utterance, do shew we use it, 
yea, every word and syllable of it, as communicants. In the 
rest, we observe that custom whereunto St. Paul alludeth, i Cor. 
and whereof the fathers of the church in their writings, *'^* 
make often mention, to shew indefinitely what was done, but 
not universally to bind for ever all prayers unto one only 
fashion of utterance. The reasons which we have alleged, 
induce us to think it still a good work, which they, in their 
pensive care for the well bestowing of time, account waste. 
As for unpleasantness of sound, if it happen, the good of 
men's souls doth either deceive our ears, that we note it not, 
or arm them with patience to endure it. We are not so nice as 
to cast away a shcurp knife, because the edge of it may some- 
times grate. And such subtile opinions; as few but Utopians 
are likely to fall into, we in this climate do not greatly fear. 
37. The complaint which they make about psalms and 
hymns, might as well be over-past without any answer, as it ^jJ'^JJJ"^;^' 
is without any cause brought forth. But our desire is, to con- thePaaims, 
tent them, if it may be, and to yield them a just reason even ^^^^ 
of the least things, wherein undeservedly they have but as rest of the 
much as dreamed or suspected that we do amiss. They seem Sorii»«"f«- 

• T(c yAp Iti Ix^pov hyv^^ai Wv»t««, fAi^ oZ fjtUv a^M flTpo; ©•o» rif 4>w*v. Basil. 
Pnef. 10 Psal. i. p. 108. C. ed. Pur. 1636. 
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sometimes so to speak, as if it greatly offended them that such 
hymns and psalms as are Scripture, should in common-prayer 
be otherwise used, than the rest of the Scripture is wont f 
sometimes displeased they are at the artificial music which we 
add unto psalms of this kind, or of any nature else; sometimes 
the plainest and the most intelligible rehearsal of them yet they 
favour not, because it is done by interlocution, and with a mu- 
tual return of sentences frdm side to side. They are not ig- 
norantwhat difference there is between other parts of Scripture 
and Psalms. The choice and flower of all things profitable 
in other books,^ the Psalms do both more briefly contain, and 
more movingly also express, by reason of that poetical form 
wherewith they are written. The ancients, when they speak 
of the Book of Psalms, use to fall into large discourses, shew- 
ing how this part, above the rest, doth of purpose set forth 
and celebrate all the considerations and operations which be- 
long to Ood ; it magnifieth the holy meditations and actions 
of Divine men ; it is of things heavenly a universal declara- 
tion, working in them whose hearts God inspireth with the 
due consideration thereof, a habit or disposition of mind 
whereby they are made fit vessels, both for receipt and for de- 
livery of whatsoever spiritual perfection. What is there ne- 
cessary for man to know, which the Psalms are not able to 
teach ? They are, to beginners, an easy and familiar intro- 
duction, a mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge, 
in such as are entered before, a strong confirmation to ihe 
most perfect amongst others. Heroical magnanimity, exqui- 
site justice, grave moderation, exact wisdom, repentance un- 
feigned, unwearied patience, the mysteries of God, the suf- 
ferings of Christ, the terrors of wrath, the comforts of grace, 
the works of Providence over this world, and tiie promised 
joys of that world which is to come, all good necessarily to 
be either known, or done, or had, this one celestial fountain 
yieldeth. Let there be any grief or disease incident unto the 
soul of man, any wound or sickness named, for which there 
is not in this treasure-house a present comfortable remedy at 
all times ready to be found ? Hereof it is, that we covet to 
make the Psalms especially familiar unto all. This is the very 

s They hare always the same proBt to be stadied in, to be read, and preached 
upon, which other soriptares have, and this above the rest, that they are to be sung. 
Bat to make didly prayers of them, hand over head, or otherwise than the preaeai 
estate wherein we be, doth agree with the matter contained in them, is an abnnng of 
them. T. G. 1. iii. p. 206. 

*^ 'h vspMXTUid rSkf mmifm vfAihhvySa. Diooys. Hierar. Ecoles. cap. iii. 
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cause why we iterate the Psalms oftenerthan any other part 
of Scripture besides; the cause wherefore we inure the people 
together with their minister, and not the minister alone, to 
read them as other parts of Scripture he doth. 

38. Touching musical harmony, whether by instrument or Of moti© 
by voice, it being but of high and low in sounds a due pro- pnimt. 
portionable disposition, such, notwithstanding, is the force 
thereof, and so pleasing effects it hath, in that very part of 
man which is most Divine, that some have been thereby in- \ 
duced to think, that the soul itself by nature is, or hath in it, 
harmony. A thing which delighteth all ages, and beseemeth 
all states; a thing as seasonable in grief as in joy ; as decent 
being added unto actions of greatest weight and solemnity, as 
being used when men most sequester themselves from action. 
The reason hereof is an admirable facility which music hath 
to express and represent to the mind, more inwardly than any 
other sensible mean, the very standing, rising, and falling, 
the very steps and inflections every way, the turns and varie- 
ties of all passions whereunto the mind is subject ; yea, so 
to imitate ihem, that whether it resemble unto us the same 
state wherein our minds already are, or a clean contrary, we 
are not more contentedly by the one confirmed, than changed 
and led away by the other. In harmony, the very image and 
character even of virtue and vice is perceived, the mind de- 
lighted with their resemblances, and brought by having them 
often iterated into a love of the things themselves. For which 
cause there is nothing more contagious and pestilent, than 
some kinds of harmony ; than some, nothing more strong 
and potent unto good. And that there is such a difference 
of one kind from another, we need no proof but our own ex- 
perience, inasmuch as we are at the hearing of some more 
inclined unto sorrow and heaviness, of some more mollified 
and softened in mind ; one kind apter to stay and settle us, 
another to move and stir our affections : there is that draw- 
eth to a marvellous, grave, and sober mediocrity ; there is 
also that carrieth as it were into ecstasies, filling the mind 
with a heavenly joy, and for the time, in a manner, severing 
it from the body : so that, although we lay altogether aside 
the consideration of ditty or matter, the very harmony of 
sounds being firamed in due sort, and carried from the ear to 
the spiritual faculties of our souls, is, by a native puissance 
and efficacy^ greatly available to bring to a perfect temper 
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whatsoever is there troaUed, apt as well to quicken the spi- 
rits as to allay that which is too eager, sovereign against me- 
lancholy and despair, forcible to draw forth tears of devotion, 
if the mind be such as can yield them, able both to move and 
to moderate all affections. The prophet David having there- 
fore singular knowledge, not in poetry alone, but in music 
also, judged them both to be things most necessary for the 
bouse of Ood, left behind him to that purpose a number of 
divinely-indited poems, and was farther the author of adding 
unto poetry, melody in public prayer, melody both vocal and 
instrumental for the raising up of men's hearts, and the sweet- 
ening of their affections towards Ood. In which considera- 
tions, the church of Christ doth likewise at this present day 
retain it as an ornament to Ood's service, and a help to our 
own devotion. They which, under pretence of the law cere- 
monial abrogated, require the abrogation of instrumental 
music, approving, nevertheless, the use of vocal melody to re- 
main, must shew some reason wherefore the one should be 
thought a legal ceremony, and not the other. In church- 
music curiosity and ostentation of art, wanton, or lights or 
unsuitable harmony, such as only pleaseth the ear, and doth 
not naturally serve to the very kind and degree of those im- 
pressions, which the matter that goeth with it leaveth, or is 
apt to leave in men's minds, doth rather blemish and disgrace 
that we do, than add either beauty or furtherance unto it. 
On the other side, the faults prevented, the force and equity 
of the thing itself, when it drowneth not utterly, but fitly 
suiteth with matter altogether sounding to the praise of Ood, 
is in truth most admirable, and doth much edify, if not the 
understanding, because it teacheth not, yet surely the affec^ 
tion, because therein it worketh much. They must have 
hearts very dry and tough, from whom the melody of the 
Psalms doth not sometime draw that wherein a mind religi- 
ously affected delighteth. Be it as Rabanus Maurus observeth, 
that at the first, the church in this exercise was more simple 
and plain than we are ; that their singing was little more 
than only a melodious kind of pronunciation ; that the cus- 
tom which we now use, was not instituted so much for their 
cause which are spiritual, as to the end that into grosser and 
heavier minds, whom bare words do not easily move, the 
sweetness of melody might make some entrance for good 
things. St. Basil himself acknowledging as much, did not 
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think that from such inventions, the least jot of estimation 
and credit thereby should be derogated : ■ " For (saith he) 
whereas the Holy Spirit saw that mankind is unto virtue hard- 
ly drawn, and that righteousness is the least accounted of by 
reason of the proneness of our affections to that which delight- 
eth ; it pleased the wisdom of the same Spirit, to borrow 
from melody that pleasure, which, mingled with heavenly 
mysteries, causeth the smoothness and softness of that which 
toucheth the ear, to convey, as it were, by stealth, the trea- 
sure of good things into man's mind. To this purpose were 
those harmonious tunes of Psalms devised for us, that they 
which are either in years but young, or touching perfection 
of virtue as not yet grown to ripeness, might, when they 
think they sing, learn. O the wise conceit of that heavenly 
teacher, which hath by his skill found out a way, that doing 
those things wherein we delight, we may also learn that 
whereby we profit !" 

39. And if the prophet David did think, that the very meet- ofgiiigiiig 
ing of men together, and their accompanying one another ^^ ^^'"^ 
to the house of God, should make the bond of their love in- other paru 
soluble, and tie them in a league of inviolable amity ; (Psal. o^o«n««i 
liv. 14.) ^ how much more may we judge it reasonable to whereia tbe 
hope, that the like effects may grow in each of the people ^f]^* 
towards other, in them all towards their pastor, and in their answer one 
pastor towards every of them ; between whom there daily ^^^ ^^ 
and interchangeably pass, in the hearing of God himself, and 
in the presence of his holy angels, so many heavenly accla- 
mations, exultations, provocations, petitions, songs of com- 
fort, psalms of praise and thanksgiving ? in all which parti- 
culars, as when the pastor maketh their suits, and they with 
one voice, testify a general assent thereunto ; or when he 
joyfully beginneth, and they with like alacrity follow, divid- 

» 'BimJi yaf ilh TO UvtvfM, to Syio» iuo'aywyof Vf^s oftrnv to yiwc rSv aiBf<u*on, 
not iut. TO wfit hiinhv Iwtppiwric tou ogflou 0tov KarafAiXovrra^ hfxai, rl 9ro»« ; ri Ix tjc 
fUkMit TtfTfm To7c ^vyfxaa-n lytutrifAi^tft Tw rS Vftxnnt neX Xifj» t?ic oMmq t3 Ix t£» 
X^ya»» it^iSufAM XavBawrrooe t»iroJi^fli/t*sfl«. — Am touto, ra iw^fxovut ravra fxiKv rSn 
4aX/tA«v hfMV ImmimM, ha. ot nraXigi -rhv nXtxwty n xoi oXmq ot na^ol to Wo? tS fxh 9m7v 
fUktiiSta't, Tji U iXn&iMt Tic 4^ai Uvat^ivmriu.—S rng av^i Immaq rou JtWxftXou 
i/AtS Ti eiha hfxZg xa» rk XiwitsXJi fxavBamv lAnXf^toafAViw, Basil, in Psal. 

^ For tbe singing of psalms bj course, and side after side, allhongh il be very 
ancient, yet it is not commendable ; and so much the more to be suspected, for that 
the devil hath gone about to get it so great authority, partly by deriving it from Ig- 
iiatias's time, and partly in making the world believe that this came from heaveuiand 
that the angels were heard to sing after this sort. Which as it is a mere fable, so 
it is confuted by historiographers, whereof some ascribe the beginning of this ta 
Daniasus, some others unto Fiavianas and Diodorus. T. C. 1. i> p* 203. 
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But we very well see in them who thus pleads a wonderful 
celerity of discourse. For perceiving at the first but only some 
cause of suspicion and fear, lest it should be evil, they are pre- 
sently in one and the Self-same breath resolved, *that ** what be- 
ginning soever it had, there is no possiibility it should be good." 
The potent arguments which did thus suddenly break in 
upon them, and overcome them, are ; firsts that it is not law- 
f\il for the people all jointly to praise God in singing of 
psalms. Secondly, that they are not any where forbidden by 
the law of God, to sing every verse of the whole psalm, both 
with heart and voice, quite and clean throughout. Thirdly, 
that it cannot be understood what is sung after our manner. 
Of which three, forasmuch as lawfulness to sing one way, 
proveth not another way inconvenient ; the former two are 
true allegations, but they lack strength to accomplish their 
desire ; the third so strong, that it might persuade, if the 
truth thereof were not doubtful. And shall this enforce us 
to banish a thing, which all Christian churches in the world 
have received ; a thing which so many ages have held ; a 
thing which the most approved counsels and laws have so 
oftentimes ratified; a thing which was never found to have 
any inconvenience in it ; a thing which always heretofore 
the best meo, and wisest governors of God's people, did 
think they could never commend enough ; a thing which, as 
Basil was persuaded, did both strengthen the meditation of 
those holy words which were uttered in that sort, and serve 
also to make attentive, and to raise up the hearts of men ; a 
thing whereunto God's people of old did resort with hope 
and thirst, that thereby especially their souls might be edi- 
fied ; a thing which fiUeth the mind with comfort and hea- 
venly delight, stirreth up fragrant desires and afiections cor- 
respondent unto that which the words contain ; allayeth all 
kind of base and earthly cogitations, banisheth and driveth 
away those evil secret suggestions, which our invisible enemy 
is always apt to minister, watereth the heart to the end it may 

* From wbenoesoeyer it came, il cannot be good, considering, that when it is 
granted, that all the people maj praiae God (as it is in singing of psalms), then this 
ought not to be restrained onto a few ; and where it is lawful, both with heart and 
Toice, tu sing the whole psalm, there it is not meet that they should sing bat the one 
half with their heart and voice, an.l the other with their heart onlj. For where 
tbej may both with heart and voice sing, tbere the heart is not enough. Therefore 
besides the incommodity which comelb tbis way, in that being tossed after this aort, 
men cannot understand what is sung, those other two inconveniouces come of this 
form of singing, and therefore it is banished in all reformed churches. T. C. 1. i. 
p. W3. 
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frnctify, maketh the yirtuous in trouble foil of magnanimity 
and courage, Berveth as a most approved femedy against all 
doleful and heavy accidents which befal men in this present 
life. To conclude, so fitly accordeth with the apostle's own 
exhortation, "Speak to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, Eph. 
and spiritual songs, making melody, and singing to the ^' ^^' 
Lord in your hearts ;" that surely, there is more cause to 
fear lest the want thereof be a maim, than the use a blemish 
to the service of God. It is not our meaning, that what we 
attribute unto the Psalms, should be thought to depend al- 
together on that only form of singing or reading them by 
course, as with us the manner is ; but the end of our speech 
is to shew, that because the fathers of the church, with whom 
the selfsame custom was so many ages ago in use, have ut- 
tered all these things concerning the fruit which the church 
of God did then reap, observing that and no other form, it 
may be justly avouched, that we ourselves retaining it, and 
besides it also the other more newly and not unfruitfuUy de- 
vised, do neither want that good which the latter invention 
can afford, nor lose any thing of that for which the ancients 
so oft and so highly commend the former. Let novelty 
therefore in this give over endless contradictions, and let 
fuicient custom prevail. 

40. We have already given cause sufficient for the great Of Magni- 
conveniency anduse of reading the Psalms oftener than other SiiJtaf and 
scriptures. Of reading or singing likewise Magnificat, Bene- Nodo Di- 
dictus, and Nunc Dimittis, oftener than the rest of the Psalms, °"*^** 
the causes are no whit less reasonable ; so that if the one may 
very well monthly, the other may as well even daily be itera- 
ted. They are songs which concern us so much more than 
the songs of David, as the gospel toucheth us more than the 
law, the New Testament than the Old. And if the Psalms for 
the excellency of their use deserve to be oftener repeated than 
they are, but that the multitude of them permitted not any 
oftener repetition, what disorder is it if these few evangelical 
hymns, which are in no respect less worthy, and may be by 
reason of their paucity imprinted with much more ease in 
all men's memories, be for that cause every day rehearsed ? 
In our own behalf it is convenient and orderly enough, that 
both they and we make day by day prayers and supplications 
the very same ; why not as fit and convenient to magnify the 
name of God day by day with certain the very selfsame 

VOL. fi. K I 
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psalms of praise and thanksgiving i Either let them not allow 
the one, or else cease to reprove the other. For the ancient- 
received use of intermingling hymns and psalms with Divine 
readings, enough hath been written. And if any man may 
fitly serve unto that purpose, how should it better have been 
devised, than that a competent number of the old being first 
read, these of the new should succeed in the place where now 
they are set ? In which place, notwithstanding, there is joined 
with Benedictus the hundredth psalm ; with Magnificat the 
ninety-eighth ; the sixty-seventh with Nunc Dimittis ; and 
in every of them the choice left free for the minister to 
use indifferently the one for the other. Seeing, therefore, they 
pretend no quarrel at other psalms, which are in like manner 
appointed also to be daily read, why do these so much offend 
and displease their taste i They are the first gratulations 
wherewith our Lord and Saviour was joyfully received at; his 
entrance into the world, by such as in their hearts, arms, and 
very bowels, embraced him ; being prophetical discoveries of 
Christ already present, whose future coming the other psalms 
did but foresignify ; they are against the obstinate incredu- 
lity of the Jews the most luculent testimonies that C|iristian 
religion hath ; yea, the only sacred hymns they are, that 
Christianity hath peculiar unto itself; the other being songs 
too of praise and thanksgiving, but songs wherewith, as we 
serve God^ so the Jew likewise. And whereas they tell us, 
these songs were fit for that purpose, when Simeon and Za- 
chary, and the blessed Virgin uttered them, but cannot so be 
f ChroD. to us which have not received like benefit ;* should they not 
* remember How expressly Hezekiah, amongst many other good 
things, is commended for this also, that the praises of God 
were through his appointment daily set forth, by using in 
public Divine service, the songsof David and Asaph unto that 
very end i Either there wanted wise men to give Hezekiah 
advice, and to inform him of that which in his case wai^ as 
true as it is in ours ; namely, that without some inconveni- 
ence and disorder, he could not appoint those Psalms to be 
used as ordinary prayers, seeing that although they were 
songs of thanksgiving, such as David and Asaph bad special 
occasion to use, yet not so the whole churqh and people at- 

• These thanksgiTings were made bj occasion of certain particalar benefits, wai, 
are no more to be used for ordinary prajers, than the Ave-Maria. So that both for 
this caase, and the other before alleged of the Psalms, it is not oonTenient to make 
^Mrdinaiy prayers of them. T.C.Ub.iii. p.i08. 
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terifardt whom likei occaaiona did not befal : or elde Heze- 
kiah wa8 penuaded as we are, that the praises of God in the 
mouths of his saints are not so restrained to their own parti- 
cular, but that others may both conveniently and fruitfully use 
them : first, because the mystical communion of all faithful 
men is such as maketh every one to be interessed in those 
precious blessings which any one of them receiveth at God's 
hands : secondly, because when any thing is spoken to ex- 
tol the goodness of God, whose mercy endureth for ever, al- 
beit the very particular occasion whereupon it riseth do come 
no more ; yea, the fountain continuing the same, and yielding 
other new effects which are but only in some sort proportion- 
able, a small resemblance between the benefits, which we 
and others have received, may serve to make the same words 
of praise and thanksgiving fit, though not equally in all cir- 
cumstances fit for both : a clear demonstration whereof we 
have in all the ancient fathers' commentaries and meditations 
upon the Psalms. Last of all, because even when there is 
not as much as the show of any resemblance ; nevertheless 
by often using their words in such manner, our minds are 
daily more and more inured with their affections. ' 

41. The public estate of the church of God amongst the of 
Jews hath had many rare and extraordinary occurrences ; 
which also were occasions of sundry * open solemnities and 
offices, whereby the people did with general consent make 
show of correspondent affection towards God. The like du- 
ties appear usual in the ancient church of Christ, by that 

• 

* We pny for the aToidiog of those dangers which are nothing near os ; as from 
ligtoivg tad thondering in 2ie midst of winter ; from storms and tempests, when 
the weather is most fair, and the seas most calm. It is trne, that upon some urgent 
caltiiitj • prayer maj, and ought to be framed, which maj beg either the commodity 
tat wait whereof the ohoroh is in distress, or the taming awiiy of that mis chief 
whidb either approacheth, or is already upon it. But to make those prayers, which 
•re for the present time and danger, ordinary and daily prayers, I cannot hitherto s.ee 
nay, tiAfU Scripture, or example of the primitive ohorch. And here, for the sim- 
ple's sake, I will set down after what sort this abase crept into the chqrch. There 
was one Mameroas, bishop of Vienna, which, in the time of great earthqaakes which 
ware m JFimoe, institated certain supplications, which the Grecians (ymd we of 
them) eall the Litany, which concerned that matter : there is no donbt hot as other 
diaoonnnodities rose in other oonntries, they likewise had prayers aecordingly. 
Now Pope Gregory either made himself, or gathered the supplications that were 
Made against the calamities of every country, and made of them a great litany or 
•applicatioD, as Platina oalleth it, and gaye it to be used ia all churches : which 
thmg albeit all churches might do for the time, in respect of the case of the calamity 
wliich the churches suffered ; yet there is no cause why it should be perpetual that 
was ordaiocd but for a time ; and why all lands should pray to be delivered from 
the incommoditief that some land hath been troubled with. T. C. K i. p. 137. 
Bxod. XT. «0. Wisd. x. 20. 2 Sam. vi. 2. 1 Chron. xiii. 5. 2 Chron. xx. 3. 
Joel U. 15. 
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i¥hich TertuUian speaketh of Christian women matching 
?f?** A themselves with infidels. " She cannot content the Lord with 
Uxor, performance of his discipline^ that hath at her side a vassal 
whom Satan hath made his vice-agent to cross whatsoever 
the faithful shall do. If her presence be required at the time 
of station or standing prayer, he chargeth her at no time but 
that, to be with him in his baths ; if a fasting day come, he 
hath on that day a banquet to make ; if there be cause for 
the church to go forth in solemn procession, his whole family 
have such business come upon them that no one' can b.e 
spared. These processions, as it seemeth, were first begun 
for the interring of holy martyrs, and the visiting of those 
places where they were entombed. Which thing the name it- 
Tereot. «elf applied by heathens unto the office of exequies, and 
partly the speeches of some of the ancients delivered concern- 
ing Christian processions,* partly also the very dross which 
superstition thereunto added, I mean, the custom of invo- 
cating saints in processions, heretofore usual, do strongly in- 
sinuate. And as things invented to one purpose are by use 
Soorat. easily converted to more, it grew, that supplications with 
SoBom.* ^^^^ soleninity for the appearing of God's wrath, and the avert- 
Tiii.t3.8. ing of public evils, whereof the Greek church termed lita- 
xvi. I. XXX. "^^^s* rogations of the Latin.* To the people of Vienna 
i.iii. c. 10. (Mamercus being their bishop about 450 years after Christ) 
ixviu.*5i. there befel many things, the suddenness and strangeness 
Ba»ii. ^ whereof so amazed the hearts of all men, that the city they 
Mioeph!"" began to forsake as %.place which heaven did threaten with 
lib. xiT. imminent ruin. It beseemed not the person of so grave a 
Cedren. in prelate to be either utterly without counsel, as the rest were, 
Theodos. q^ j^ ^ common perplexity to shew himself alone secure. 
Wherefore as many as remained he earnestly exhorteth to 
prevent portended calamities, using those virtuous and holy 
means wherewith others in like casQ have prevailed with God. 
To which purpose he perfecteth the rogations or litanies 
before in use, and addeth unto them that which the present 
Sidon. necessity required. Their good success moved Sidoniiis 
Epiiiu^i. ^isl^^P of Avema, to use the same so corrected rogations, 
at such time as he and his people were after afflicted with 
famine, and besieged with potent adversaries. For, till the 
«mpty name of the empire came to be settled in Charles the 

* Mtrtjres tibi qoienuitar in onbicolo too. Nonqnam oaasa deerit proeedendi, 
si semper qaando necesse est, progressora sis. Hier. Epbt. xxii. ad Bast. 
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Greats the fall of the Romans' huge dominion^ concurring with 
other universal evils, caused those times to be days of much 
affliction and trouble throughout the world. So that ro- 
gations or litanies were then the very strength stay, and 
comfort, of God's church. Whereupon,, in the year 606, Condi, 
it was by the council of Aurelia decreed, that the whole ^"iJ' 
church should bestow yearly, at the feast of Pentecost, three 
days in that kind of processionary service. About half a 
hundred years after, to the end that the Latin churches, 
which all observed this custom, might not vary in the order 
and form of those great litanies, which were so solemnly 
every where exercised, it was thought convenient by Gregory 
the First and the best of that name^ to draw the flower of ^em 
all into one. But this iron began at length to gather rust ; 
which thing the synod of Colen saw, andin part redressed 
within that province ; neither denying the necessary use for 
which such litanies serve, wherein God's clemency and 
mercy is desired by public suit, to the end thatplagues> de- um.r. 
structions, calamities, famines, wars, and all other the like •"^ ^*^^ 
adversities, which, for our manifold sins, we have always 
cause to fear, may be turned away from us, and prevented 
through his grace: nor yet dissembling the great abuse 
whereunto, as sundry other things, so this had grown by men's 
improbity and malice ; to whom that which was devised for 
the appeasing of God's displeasure, gave opportunity of com- 
mitting things which justly kindled his wrath. For remedy 
whereof, it was then thought better, that these, and all other 
supplications and processions^ should be no where used, but 
only within the walls of the house of God, the place sancti- 
fied unto prayer. And by us not only such inconveniences 
being remedied, but also whatsoever was otherwise amiss in 
form or matter, it now remaineth a work, the absolute per- 
fection whereof upbraideth with error, or somewhat worse, 
them whom in all parts it doth not satisfy. As^therefore lita- 
nies have been of longer continuance than that we should make 
either Gregory or Mamercus the author of them ; so they 
are of more permanent use than that now the church should 
think it needeth them not. What dangers at any time are 
imminent, ^hat evils hang over our heads, God doth know^ 
and not we. We find by daily experience that those cala- 
mities may be nearest at hand, readiest to break in suddenly 
upon us, which we in regard of times or circumstances may 
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iinagin^ to be farthest btf. Or If they do tt6l; indeed ap* 
preachy yet such miseries as being ptedent> all men 'are dpt to 
bewail with tears, the wise by theit* prayers should tather pte^ 
vent. Finally, if we for ourselves had a privilege of immunity, 
doth not tnie Christian charity require, that whatsoever ahy 
part of the world, yea, any one of all our brethreh ehewhere, 
doth either suffet or fear> the same we account as our owii bur- 
den? What one petition is there found in the whole litany, 
whereof we shall ever be able at any time to say that no man 
living needeth the grace or benefit therein craved teit God'# 
hands f I am not able to express how much it doth grieve me^ 
that things of principal excellency should be thus bitten at 
by men whom God hath endued with graces, both of wit and 
lemming, for better purposes. 
OfAihana- 42. We have from the apostles of our Lord JestM Chiist, 
S^GkiSf' '^ceived that brief confession of faith, which bath been al- 
Piiri. Ways a badge of the church, a mark whereby to discerii 
iwD. 111).]. Christian men from infidels and Jews : ** This faitii, received 
^* from the apostles and their disciples (saith Ireneeiis), the 

church, though dispersed throughout the world> doth not- 
withstanding keep as safe, as if it dwelt within the vmlte of 
some one house, and as uniformly hold, as if it famd but otte 
only heart and soul ; this as consonantly it preacheth^ teachetih^ 
and delivereth, as if but one tongue did speak for all. As 
one sun shineth to the whole world; so there is no faith but 
this one published, the brightness whereof must ekili^ten 
Partal. de all that come to the knowledge of the truth." ** This rale 
ren. Urn- ' (<3aith TertuUian) Christ did institute ; the stream and car- 
•vL ettd- rent of this rule hath gone as far, it hath continued as long, 
as the vety promulgation of the gospel." Under • Constttn- 
tine the emperor, about three hundred years and upwaiHl after 
Christ, Arius, a priest in the church of Alexandria, a subtle- 
witted, and a marvellous fair-spoken man, but discontented 
that one should be placed before him in honour, whose su- 
perior he thought himself in desert, became, through envy 
and 6tomach> prone unto contradiction, and bold to broach 
at the length that heresy, wherein the Deity of our Lord ie^ 

* The like maj be sud of the Gloria Patri, and the Atbanasian creed. It Iratf 
first brobght into the diarch, to the end that men thereby ahoiild nulke aa open pro- 
fession in the church of the Divinity of the Sou of God, against the detestable opi- 
liion of Arins and his disciples, wherewith at (hat time marvellonslj swarmed almost 
the whole Christendom. Now that it hath pleaded the Lord to quench that fire, 
there is no such cause why these things should be used in the church, at the least, 
why that Gloria Patri sfaoold be to oktitk repetftod. T. 0. Ub. i. p. 137, 
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sns Chna^ contained, but not opened in the former creed, 
the coeqnality and coetemity oif the Son with the Father 
was denied. Being for this impiety deprived of his place by 
the bishop of the same chnrch, the punishment which should 
have reformed him, did but increase his obstinacy, and give 
faim occasion of labouring with greater earnestness elsewhere, 
to entangle unwary minds with the snares of his damnable 
opinion* Arius in a short time had won to himself a number 
both of followers, and of great defenders, whereupon much 
disquietness on all sides ensued. The emperor, to reduce the 
chinch of €!hrist unto the unity of sound belief, when other 
means, whereof trial was first made, took no effect, gathered 
that famous assembly of three hundred and eighteen bishops 
in the council of Nice ; where, besides order taken from many 
things whidi seemed to need redress, there was with common 
consent, for tiie settling of all men's minds, that other con- 
fession of faith set down, which we call the Nicene creed^ 
whereunto the Arians themselves which were present, sub- 
scribed also; not that they meant sincerely and in deed to for- 
sake iheirerror;butonly to escapedeprivation and exile, which 
they saw they could not avoid; openly persisting in their 
former opinions, when the greater part had concluded against 
them, and that with the emperor's royal assent. Reserving 
therefore themselves unto future opportunities, and knowing 
it would not boot them to stir again in a matter so composed, 
unless they could draw the emperor first, and by his means the 
diiefest bishops unto their part ; till Constantine's death, and 
somewhat after, they always professed love and zeal to the Ni- 
cene faith, yet ceased not in the meanwhile to strengthen that 
part which in heart they favoured, and to infest by all means, 
under colour of other quarrels, their greatestadversaries in this 
cause. Amongst them Athanasius especially, whom by the 
space of forty-six years, from the time of his consecration to 
succeed Alexander, archbishop in the church of Alexandria, till 
the last hour of his life in this world, they never suffered to en- 
joy the comfort of a peaceable day. The heart of Constan- 
tino stolen from him : Constantius, Constantine's successor, 
his scourge and torment, by all the ways which malice, armed 
with sovereign authority, could devise and use. Under Ju- 
lian no rest given him ; and in the days of Valentjhian, as 
little. Crimes there were laid to his charge many ; the least 
whereof, being just, had bereaved him of estimation and ere- 
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dit with men, while the world standeth. His judges ever- 
more the selfsame men, by whom his accusers were suborned. 
Yet- the issue always, on their part, shame, on his, triumph* 
Those bishops and prelates, who should have accounted his 
^use theiia, and could not many of them, but with bleeding 
hearts, and with watered cheeks, behold a person of so great 
place and worth, constrained to endure so foul indignities, 
were sure, by bewraying their affection towards him, to bring 
upon themselves those molestations, whereby, if they would 
not be drawn to seem his adversaries, yet others should be 
taught how unsafe it was to continue his friends. Where^ 
upon it came to pass in the end, that (very few excepted) all 
became subject to the sway of time; other odds there was 
none amongst them, saving only that some fell sooner away 
some later, from the soundness of belief; some were leaders 
in the host of impiety, and the rest jas common soldiers, 
either yielding through fear, or brought under with penury, or 
by flattery ensnared, or else beguiled through simplicity, 
which is the fairest excuse that well may be made for them. 
Yea (that which all men did wonder at), Osius, the ancient- 
est bishop that Christendom then had, the most forward in 
defence of the catholic cause, and of the contrary part most 
feared ; that very Osius, with whose hand the Nicene creed 
itself was set down, and framed for the whole Christian world 
to subscribe unto, so far yielded in the end, as even with the 
same hand to ratify the Arians' confession, a thing which 
they neither hoped to see, nor the other part ever feared, till 
with amazement they saw it done. Both were persuaded^ 
that although there had been for Osius no way, but either 
presently subscribe, or die, his answer and choice would have 
2 Mm, ti. been the same that Eleazar's was, " It doth not become our 
age to dissemble, whereby many young persons might think 
that Osius a hundred years old and upward, were now gone 
Major ceo- to another religion; and so, through mine hypocrisy [for a 
Sni^t Se- ^^*^^® ^^"^6 of transitory life], they might be deceived by me, and 
▼er. Hist I procure malediction and reproach to my old age. For though 
* "• I were now delivered from the torments of men, yet could I not 

escape the hand of the Almighty, neither alive nor dead." JBut 
such was the stream of those times, that all men gave place unto 
it, whick we cannot but impute partly to their own oversight : 
for at the first the emperor was theirs, the determination of the 
council of Nice was for them ; they had the Arians' hands to 
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tiiat council. So that adyantages are never changed so far 
to the contrary, but by great error. It plainly appeareth, 
that the first thing which weakened them, was their security. 
Such as they l^new were in^heart still affected towards Arianism, 
they suffered by continual nearness to possess the minds of 
the greater towards the emperor, which themselves might 
have done with very good acceptation, and neglected it. In 
Constantine's lifetime, to have settled Constantius the same 
way, had been a duty of good service towards God, a mean 
of peace^ and great quietness to the church of Christ ; a la- 
bour easy, and how likely we may conjecture^ when after that 
so much pains was taken to instruct and strengthen him in 
the contraiy course, after that so much was done by himself 
to the furtherance of heresy, yet being touched in the end 
voluntarily with remorse, nothing more grieved him, than the 
memoiy of former proceedings in the cause of religion ; and 
that which he now foresaw in Julian, the next physician, into 
whose hands the body that was thus distempered must fall. 
Howbeit^ this we may somewhat excuse, inasmuch as every 
man's particular care to his own charge was such, as gave 
them no leisure to heed what others practised in princes' 
courts. But of the two synods of Arimine and Seleucia, 
what should we think? Constantius by the Arians' sugges- 
tion, had devised to assemble all the bishops of the whole 
world about this controversy ; but in two several places, the 
bishops of the west at Arimine in Italy, the eastern at Se- 
leucia the same time. Amongst them of the east there was 
no stop, they agreed without any great ado, gave their sen- 
tence against heresy, excommunicated some chief maintain- 
ers thereof, and sent the emperor word what was done. They 
had at Arimine about four hundred which held the truth, 
scarce of the adverse part fourscore ; but these obstinate, 
and the other weary of contending with them : whereupon 
by both it was resolved to send to the emperor such as might 
inform him of the cause, and declare what hindered their 
peaceable agreement. There are chosen for the catholic side 
such^ men as had in them nothing to be noted but boldness, 
neither gravity, nor learning, nor wisdom. The Arians, for 
the credit of their faction, take the eldest, the best experi- 

* Ex parte nostra legontar homines adolesoeotes, pamm docti, param caoti. Ab 
Arianis aateiii missi senes, callidi et ingeoio valentea veterano, perfidia imbati, qui 
apud Regem facile saperiores extiterant. Salpit. lib. ii. 
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enced, the most wary, and liie hmgest practised Teterani 
they had amongst them. The emperor conjecturing of the 
rest on either part, by die quality of them whom he saw, se&t 
them speedily away, and with them a certain confession of 
iaith ambiguously* and subtilly drawn by the Arians, where* 
mito, unless they all subscribed, they should in no case be 
suffered to depart from the place where they were. At length 
it was perceived, that there had not been in the catholics, 
either at Arimine or at Seleucia, so much foresight, as to 
provide that true intelligence might pass between them what 
was done. Upon the advantage of which error, their adver- 
saries abusing each with persuasion that the other had yielded, 
surprised both. The emperor the more desirous and glad 
of such events, for that, besides all other things wherein they 
hindered themselves, the gall and bitterness of certain men's 
writings, who spared him little for honour's sake, made him, 
for their sakes, the less inclinable to that truth which he him- 
self should have honoured and loved. Only in Aihanasius 
tiiere was nothing observed, throughout the course of that 
long tragedy, other than such as very well became a wise 
man to do, and a righteous to suffer. So that this was the 
plain condition of those times. The whole world against 
Athanasius, and Aihanasius against it: half a hundred of 
years spent in doubtful trial, which of the two in the end 
would prevail, the side which had all, or else the part which 
had no friend bttt God and death ; the one a defender of his 
innocency, the other a finisher of all his troubles. Now al- 
though these cohtentions were cause of much evil, yet some 
good the church hath reaped by them, in that they occa- 
sioned the learned and sound in faith to explain Buch things 
as heresy went abont to deprave. And in this respect, the 
creed of Athanasius, first exhibited under Julfius, bishop 
of Rome, and afterward (as we may probably gather) 
sent to the Emperor Jovinian, for his more full information 
concerning that truth which Arianism so mightily did im- 
pugn, was, both in the east and the west churches, accepted 
as a treasure of inestimable price, by as many as had not 
given up even the very ghost of belief.** Then was the creed 
of Athanasius written, howbeit not then so expedient to be 

* EiBdemqae conscripta ab iroprobis fidem tradit verbis &llentibus inyolutam, 
qaffi Catbolicam discipliDam perfidia lente loqaeretnr. Ibid. 

fM», Greg. Naaau. de Atban. 
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pvblidy vi^led, m now in the ^liurbh of Ood ; because while 
the heat ((^ditision lasteth, troth itaelf enduring opposition, 
dotJi ncot 80 quietly and currently pass throughout fdl men's 
liandB^ ndther can be of that account which afterward it 
hatii when the wortd once perceiveth the virtue thereof, not 
only in itsf^f^ but also by the conquest which God hath 
given it over heresy. That which heresy did by sinister in^ 
terpretalioiis go about to pervert^ in the first and most an<- 
cient apostolical creed, the same being, by singular dexterity 
and plainness^ cleared from those heretical corruptions, partly 
by this -oreed of Athanasius, written about the year three That ereed 
hundred and forty, and partly by that other, set down in the jj"^jj? - 
synod of Constantinople forty years after, comprehending, to- CommoB 
g«tiier with the Nicene creed, an addition of other articles j^"^J.*^' 
which the Nicene creed omitted, because the controversy meduteij 
Ihen in hand needed no mention to be made of them. These "^•T- ^^^ 

readiBg or 

catholic declarations of our belief delivered by them, which tbeg<MpeL 
were so much nearer than we are unto the first publication 
thereof, «nd continuing needful for all men at all times to 
know, these confessions as testimonies of our continuance 
in the same faith to this present day, we rather use than any 
other gloss or paraphrase devised by ourselves, which &ough 
it welteto the same effect notwithstanding, could not be of the 
like authority and credit. For that of Hilary unto St. Au- Ha«n ai». 
gustine, hath been ever, ^nd is likely to be always true. JIJj^jl'*' 
" Yatfr most religious wisdom knoweth, how great their num- 
ber is in the church of God> whom the very authority of 
men's names doth keep in that opinion which they hold al* 
ready, or draw unto that which they have not before held.* 
Touching the hymn of glory, or usual conclusion to psalms, i Omr. 
the glory of all things is that wherein their highest perfection |^-^- 
doth consist-; and the glory of God that Divine excellency xxxiii. is. 
whereby he is eminent above all things, his omnipotent, infi- ^a^'* ^ 
nite, and eternal being, which angels and glorified saints do xriii. 13. 
intuitively behold ; we on earth apprehend principally by 
faith, in part also Tby that kind of knowledge which groweth 
from experience of those effects, the greatness whereof ex* 
ceedeth the powers and abilities of all creatures, both in hea- 
ven and earth. God is glorified, when such his excellency Jwh. 
above all things is with due admiration acknowledged. Which p^f^' 
dutiful acknowledgment of God's excellency, by occasion xwi. «3. 
of special effects, being the very proper subject, and almost 
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('::e .^ETwr a abSou jbdil ir3fe( Hair Ghost : confessing 

' belief in the Father, and 
: asciibing glory unto Ood, 
to the Son, and to the Holy 
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For matter of doctrine about 
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'^•" '-'Juicvi .^ >:c^ ii& jtieqauli^. Leontius 
,.-, ^j . ^"J^.^f^^ ^ ^twnni x> ite btiCKr part, yet 
fi,r *'.-:.,. , . ^* •" * :nuain»r iiL ae ctseuftis ot' the Arians' 

K , ,, :,,^ > • . , ■*''^ "^^utti ^t; 3fe»£ci 5.* Tis^f etcher tbrm, per- 

'*''*' ffn;fhf m^iko^k^'^^^^^^'-'*^ c€ tieitt waooL he favoured 

**>** the note easier, and by that mean^ 
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the less apt to be privately won ; or peradrenture for that, 
though he joined in opinioy with that sort of Arians who de- 
hied the Son to be equcd with the Father ; yet from them he 
dissented^ which thought the Father and Son, not only une- 
qual but unlike, as ^tius did upon a frivolous and false sur- 1 Cor. 
mise, that because the apostle hath said, "One God of whom, J"^* 
one Lord by whom, one Spirit in whom," his diflTerent man- xii. i^ 
ner of speech doth argue a different nature and being in them ^^' 
of whon^ he speaketh. Out of which blind collection it seem- 
eth, that this their new-devised form did first spring. But 
in truth, even that very form which the Arians did then use 
(saving that they chose it to serve as their special mark of 
recognizance, and gave it secretly within themselves a sinis- 
ter construction) hath not otherwise as much as the show of 
any thing which soundeth towards impiety. For albeit, if we 
respect God's glory within itself, it be the equal right and 
possession of all three, and that without any odds, any differ- 
ence ; yet, touching his manifestation thereof unto us by con- 
tinual effects, and our perpetual acknowledgment thereof un- ^ 
to him likewise by virtuous offices, doth not every todgue 
both ways confess, that the brightness of his glory hath spread 
itself throughout the world, by the ministry of his only-be- 
gotten Son, and is in the manifold graces of the Spirit every 
way marvellous? Again, that whatsoever we do to his glory, 
it is done m the power of the Holy Ghost, and made accepta- 
ble by the merit and mediation of Jesus Christ ? So that 
glory to the Father, and the Son, or glory to the Father by the 
Son, saving only where evil minds do abuse and pervert holy 
things, are not else the voices of error and schism, but of 
sound and sincere religion. It hath been the custom of the 
church of Christ, to end sometimes prayers, and sermons al- 
ways, with words of glory ; wherein, as long as the blessed 
Trinity had due honour, and till Arianism had made it matter 
of great sharpness and subtilty of wit, to be a sound believing 
Christian, men were not curious what syllables or particles 
of speech they used. Upon which confidence and trust not- 
withstanding, when St. Basil began to practise the like indif- 
ferency, and to conclude public prayers, glorifying sometime 
the Father, with the Son, and the Holy Ghost; sometime 
the Father, by the Son, in the Spirit; whereas long custom 
had inured tbem unto the former kind alone, by means where- 
of the latter was new and strange in their ears ; this needless 
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experiment bfomght afterward u^n him a necessary labour 
of exeoBing himself to his (nend^, and maintaining his own 
act against them ; who because the light of his candle too 
much drowned theirs^ were glad to lay hold on so colourable 
matter, and exceeding forward to traduce him^ as an author 
<^ suspicious innoFation. How hath the worid forsaken that 
course which it sometime held I How are the judgments, 
hearts, and affections, of men altered ? May we not wonder, 
that a man of St. Basil's authority and quality, an avch-pre- 
late in the house of God, should have his name far and wide 
called in question, and be driven to hia painful apologies, to 
write in his own defence whole volumes, and yet hardly to 
obtain with all his endeavour a pardon ; the crime laid against 
him being but only a change of some one or two syllables in 
their usual church liturgy? It was thought in him an unpar- 
donable offence to alter any thing ; in us as intolerable, that 
we suffer any thing to remain unaltered. The very creed of 
St* AthancLsius, and that sacred hymn of glory, than which 
nothing doth sound more heavenly in the ears of fidthful men, 
are now reckoned as superfluities, which we must in any case 
pare away, lest we cloy God with too much service. Is there 
in that confession of faith, any thing which doth not at all 
times edify and instruct the attentive hearer i Or is our fidth 
in the blessed Trinity, a matter needless to be so oftentimes 
mentioned, smd opened in the principal part of that duty 
which we owe to God, our public prayer ? Hath the church 
of Christ, from the first beginning, by a secret universal in- 
struction of God's good Spirit, always tied itself to end nei- 
ther sermon, nor almost any speech of moment which hath 
concerned matters of God, without some special words of ho- 
nour and glory to that Trinity which we all adore ; and is the 
*like conclusion of psalms become now at length an eycrsore, 
or a galling to their ears that hear it? Those flames of Arian- 
ism, they say, are quenched, which were the cause why the 
church devised in such sort to confess and praise the glorious 
Deity of the Son of God. Seeing, therefore, the sore is whole, 
why retain we as yet the plaster ? When the cause why any 
thing was ordained doth once cease, the thing itself should 
cease with it ; that the church being eased of unprofitable 
labours, needful offences may the better be attended. For 
the doing of things unnecessary, is many times the cause why 
the most necessary are not done. But in this case so to rea* 
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son^ will not senre their turns. For, first, the ground where- 
upon they build is not oertaiidy their own, but with special 
limitati(»is« Few things are so restrained to any one end or 
purpose, that the same being extinct, they should forthwith 
utterly become frustrate. Wisdom may have framed one and 
the same thing, to serve commodiously for divers ends, and of 
those ends any one be sufficient cause for continuance, though 
the rest have ceased ; even as the tongue which nature hath 
given m for an instrument of speech, is not idle in dumb per- 
sons, because it also serveth for taste. Again, if time have 
worn out, or any other mean altogether taken away, what 
was firstintended ;. uses not thought upon before, may after- 
ward spring up, and be reasonable causes of retaining that 
which other considerations did formerly procure to be insti- 
tuted* And it Cometh soinetime to pass, that a thing unne- 
cessary in itself, as touchyig the whole direct purpose where- 
unto it was meant, or can be applied, doth notwithstandixig 
appear convenient to be still held, even without use, lest by 
reason o£ that coherence which it hath with somewhat most 
necessary, the removal of the one should endammage the other. 
And, therefore, men which have clean lost the possibility of 
sight, keep still their eyes, nevertheless, in the place where 
nature set them. As for these two branches whereof our 
question groweth, Arianism was indeed some occasion of the 
one, but a cause of neither, much less the only entire cause 
of both. Foiv albeit, conflict with Arians brought forth the 
occasion of writing that creed, which long after was made a 
part of the church-liturgy, as hymns and sentences of glory 
were a part thereof before ; yet cause sufficient there is, why 
both should remain in use, the one as a most Divine explicar 
tion of the chiefest articles of our Christian belief, the other 
as a heavenly acclamation of joyful applause to his praises 
in whom we believe ; neither the one nor the other unworthy 
to be heard sounding, as they are in the church of Christ, 
whether Arianism live or die. Against which poison, like- 
wise, if we think that the church, at this day, needeth not 
those ancient preservatives which ages before us were so glad 
to use, we deceive ourselves greatly. The weeds of heresy 
being grown unto such ripeness as that was, do even, in the 
very cutting down, scatter oftentimes those seeds, which for 
awhile lie unseen and buried in the earth, but afterward fresh- 
ly spring up again, no less pernicious than at the first. Which 
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thing they very well know, and I doubt not will easily cbn^^ 
tess, who live to their great, both toil and griefs where the 
blasphemies of Arians, Samosatenians, Tritheits, Eutychians, 
and Macedonians, are renewed by them, who, to hatch their 
heresy, have chosen those churches as fittest nests, where 
Athanasius's creed is not heard ; by them, I say, renewed, 
who followingthe course ofextreme reformation, were wont, in 
the pride ofthdr own proceedings, to glory that whereas Luther 
did but blow away the roof, and Zuinglius batter but the walls 
of popish superstition, the last and hardest work of -all remain- 
ed, which was to raze up the very ground and foundation of po- 
pery, that doctrine concerning the Deity of Christ, which Sata- 
nasiusCforso it pleased those impious forsaken miscreants to 
speak) hath in this memorable creed explained. So manifestly 
PcBbad. true is that which one of the ancients hath concerning Arian- 
***"*" ^' ism, " Mortuis authoribus hujus vencni, scelerata tamen eorum 
doctrina non moritur : The authors of this venom being dead 
and gone, their wicked doctrine notwithstanding continueth." 
Oar want 43. Amongst the heaps of these excesses and superfluities, 
u/thiidu^ there is espied the want of a principal part of duty, " There 
giving, are no thanksgivings for the benefits for which there aire pe- 
titions in our book of prayer.*'* This they have thought a 
point material to be objected. Neither may we take it in 
evil part to be admonished, what special duties of thankfiil- 
ness we owe to that merciful God, for whose unspeakable 
graces the only requitd we are able to make, is a true, 
hearty, and sincere acknowledgment, how precious we esteem 
such benefits received, and how infinite in goodness the au- 
thor from whom they come. But that to every petition we 
make for things needful, there should be some answerable 
sentences of thanks provided, particularly to follow such re- 
quests obtained ; either it is not a matter so requisite as they 
pretend ; or if it be, wherefore have they not then in such 
order framed their own book of common-prayer i Why hath 
our Lord and Saviour taught us a form of prayer, contoining 
80 many petitions of those things which we want, and not 
delivered in like sort as many several forms of thanksgiving 

* As snch prayers are needfal, whereby we beg release from oar distresses, so 
there ongbt to be as neoessarj prayers of thaiiksgi?ing, when we have reoeiired those 
things at the Lord's hand which we asked. T. C. 1. i. p. 138. I do not simply re- 
quire a solemn and express thanksgiving for soch benefits ; hot only apon a sop- 
position, which is, that if it be expedient thai there should be express prayera 
against so many of their earthly miseries, that then also it is meet that npon the de- 
liTerance there shonld be an express thanksgiving. T.C. 1. iii. p. 209* 
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to serve when any thing we pray for is granted ? What an- 
swer soever they can reasonably make unto these demands, 
the same shall discover unto them how causeless a censure 
it is, that there are not^ in our book, thanksgivings for all the 
benefits for which there are petitions.* For concerning the 
blessings of God, whether they tend unto this life, or the life 
to come, there is great cause why we should delight more in 
^ving thanks, than in making requests for them ; inasmuch 
as the one hath pensiveness and fear, the other always joy 
annexed ; the one belongeth unto them that seek, the other 
unto them that have found, happiness; they that pray, do but 
yet sow ; they that give thanks, declare they have reaped. 
Howbeit, because there are so many graces, whereof we stand 
in continual need, graces for which we may not cease daily 
and hourly to sue, graces which are in bestowing always, but 
never come to be fully had in this present life ; and there- 
fore, when all things here have an end, endless thanks must 
have their beginning in a state which bringeth the full and 
final satisfaction of all such perpetual desires. Again, be- 
cause our common necessities, and the lack which we all 
have, as well of ghostly as of earthly favours, is in each kind 
so easily known ; but the gifts of God, according to those 
degrees and times which he in his secret wisdom seeth meet, 
are so diversely bestowed, that it seldom appeareth what all 
receive, what all stand in need of, it seldom lieth hid ; we 
are not to marvel, though the church do oftener concur in 
suits, than in thanks unto God for particular benefits. Ne- 
vertheless, lest God should be any way unglorified, the great- 
est part of our daily service, they know, consisteth according 
to the blessed apostle's own precise rule, in much variety of Bpi»es. 
psalms and hymns, for no other purpose, but only that out coidg. 
of so plentiful a treasure, there might be for every man's "i«i6. 
heart to choose out his own sacrifice, and to offer unto God 
by particular secret instinct, what fitteth best the often occa- 
sions, which any several either party or congregation may 
seem to have. They that would clean take from us, therefore, 
the daily use of the very best means we have to magnify and 
praise the name of Almighty God for his rich blessings, they 
that complain of our reading and singing so many psalms for so 

* The de&alt of the book, for that there are no forms of thanksgivings for the re* 
Isase from those common calamities from which we hare petitions to be deliTerecU 
T.C.Liii. p. 208. 

VOL. II. L i 
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good an end ; th^y» I say, that find fault with our store, should 
of all men be least willing to reprove our scarcity of thanks- 
' giving. But because peradventure they see, it is not -either 
generally fit or possible that churches should frame thanks- 
givings answerable to each petition, they shorten somewhat 
T.c. 1.L the reins of their censure ; there are no forms of thanksgiving, 
p. 138. ^^y. g^y^ f^j. release of those common calamities from which 
we have petitions to be delivered, " There are prayers set 
forth to be said in the common calamities and universal 
scourges of the realm, as plague, faming, &c. And indeed 
so it ought to be by the word of God. But as such prayers 
are needful,'' whereby we beg release from our distress^, so 
there ought to be as necessary prayers of thanksgiving, when 
. we have received those things at the Lord's hands which we 
asked in our prayers. As oft, therefore, as any public or tmi- 
versal scourge is removed, as oft as we are delivered from 
these, either imminent or present calamities, against the storm 
and tempest whereof we all instantly craved favour from above, 
let it be a question what we should render unto God for lus 
Itlessings univer^lly, ;sQpsibly, and extraordinarily bestowed* 
A prayer of three or four lines iliserted into some part of our 
church-liturgy? No, we are not persuaded that when. God 
doth in trouble enjoin us the duty of invocation^ and promise 
ys the benefit of deliverance, and profess that the. thing he 
^xpecteth after at our hands, is to gratify him as our mighty 
9nd only Saviour, the church can discharge in manner con- 
venient, a work of so great importance, by fore-ordajboing 
some short collect wherein briefly, to mention thapks. Qur 
custom, therefore, whensoever so great occasions areincident, 
is by public authority to appoint throughout all chur^es, 
set and solemn forms as well of supplication as of thanksgiv- 
. . ing, the preparations and intended complem^its whereof may 
stir up ijie minds of. m^n in much morie effectual sort, ihaQ 
if only there should be added to the book of prayer that which 
ihey require. But we err in thinking that they require . any 
Quch matter. For albeit their words to our understanding 
be very plain, that in our book " there are prayers set forth/' 
to be said when " common calamities" are felt, as " plagues, 
&mine," and such-like: again, that ''indeed so it ought to 
be by the word of God :" that likewise " there ought to be 
as necess€u:y prayers of thanksgiving, when we have received 
those things :" finally, that the want of such forms of thanks- 
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giiring for the release from those common calamities from 
which we have petitions to be delivered, is the ** default of 
the Book of Common-Prayer :" yet all this they mean, but 
only by way of " supposition, if express prayers" against so 
many earthly miseries were convenient, that then indeed as 
many express and particular thanksgivings should be likewise 
necessary. Seeing, therefore, we know that they hold the one 
superfluous, they would not have it so understood, as though 
their minds were that any such addition to the book is need- 
fill, whatsoever they say for argument's sake concerning this 
pretended defect. The truth is, they wave in and out, no 
way sufficiently grounded, no way resolved what to think, 
speak; or write, more than only that because they have taken 
it upon them, they must (no remedy now) be opposite. 

44. The last supposed fault concemeth some few things^ in MNne 
the very matter whereof is thought to be much amiss. In a ^tw!rf 
song of praise to our Lord Jesus Christ we have these words, our pnjer, 
*' When thou .hadst overcome the sharpness of death, diou J^^nn* 
didst open the kingdom of heaven to all believers.'' Which •oona. 
maketh some show of giving countenance to their error, who 
think that the faithful which departed this life before the 
coining of Christ, were never till then made partakers of joy, 
but remained all in that place which they term the '* Lake of 
the Fathers." In our Liturgy, request is made, tiiat we may 
be preserved '^from sudden death." This seemeth frivolous, 
because the godly should always be prepared to die. Re- 
quest is made, that God would give Uiose things which we 
for our unworthinpss.dare not ask. ^^ This (they say) canieth 
with it ilie note of popi^ servile fear, and savoureth not 
of that confidence and reverend familiarity, that the children 
of God have through Christ, with their heavenly Father." Re- 
quest is made, that we may evermore be defended from all 
adversity. For this ^' there is no promise in Scripture ;" and 
therefore *' it is no prayer of faith, or of the which we can 
assQoe ourselves that we shall obtain it." Finally, request is 
made, that God " would have mercy upon all men." This is 
impossible, because some are vessels of WVatb^ to whom God 
will never extend his mercy. 

.46^ As Christ hath purchased that heavenly kingdom, the When thoa 
last perfection whereof is glory in the life to come, grace in ^e ST' 
this life a preparation thereunto ; so the same he hath opened sbarpness 
to the world ia such sort, that whereas none can possibly ^"aidst 

h2 
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open the without him attain salyation, by him all that believe are 
^h^Ten saved. Now whatsoever he did or suffered^ the end thereof 
anto all was to Open the doors of the kingdom of heaven, which our 
beherers. iniquities had shut up. But because by ascending a^erthat 
the sharpness of death was overcome, he took the very local 
possession of glory, and thatto the use of all that are his, even as 
Joim himself before hath witnessed, " I go to prepare a place for 
x?a. 24. y^^ 5" ^"^^ again, " Whom thou hast given me, O Father, I 
will that, where I am, they be also with me, that my glory, 
which thou* hast given me, they may behold :" it appeareth, 
that when Christ did ascend, he then most liberally opened 
the kingdom of heaven^ to the end, that with him, and by 
him, all believers might reign. In what estate the fathers 
rested which were dead before, it is not hereby either one 
way or other determined. All that we can rightly gather is, 
that as touching their souls, what degree of joy or happiness 
soever it pleased God to bestow upon them, his ascension 
which succeeded procured theirs, and theirs concerning the 
Hienm. body must needs be not only of, but after his. As, therefore, 
^°*? Helvidius, against whom St. Jerome writeth, abused greatly 
Angast. those words of Matthew concerning Joseph, and tiie mother 
*'*'•. of our Saviour Christ, " He knew her not, till she had brought 
forth her firstborn," thereby gathering against the honour of 
the blessed Virgin, that a tiling denied with special circum- 
stance, doth import an opposite affirmation when once that 
circumstance is expired : after the selfsame manner it should 
be a weak collection, if whereas we say, that when Christ 
had " overcome the sharpness of death, he then opened the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers ;'' a thing in such sgrt af- 
firmed with circumstance, were taken as insinuating an op- 
posite denial before that circumstlEince be accomplished, and, 
consequently, that because when the sharpness of death was 
overcome, he then opened heaven as well to believing gen- 
tiles as Jews, heaven till then was no receptacle to the souls 
of either. Wherefore, be the spirits of the just and righte- 
ous before Christ, truly or falsely thought excluded out of 
heavenly joy, by fhat which w^ in the words alleged before 
do attribute to Christ's ascenion, there is no such opinion, nor 
to the favourers thereof, any countenance at all given. We 
cannot better interpret the meaning of these . words, than 
Pope Leo himself expoundeth them, whose speech concern- 
ing OUT Lord's ascension may serve instead of a marginal 
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gloss: ''Christ's exaltation is our promotion: and whither Ljr.tnper 

Gen* 



the glory of the head is already gone before^ thither the hope tJ)*!™ 
of the body also is to follow. For at this day we have not q* ^2. 
only the possession of paradise assured unto us^ but in Christ 
we have entered the highest of the heavens." His " opening 
the kingdom of heaven/' and his entrance thereunto^ was notLeo.Se.i. 
only to his own use, but for the benefit of all believers. ** Asoens. 

46. Our good or evil estate after death, dependeth most Toochiog 
upon the quality of our lives. Yet somewhat there is, why a J^f *' ^^"^ 
virtuous mind should rather wish to depart this world with a from sad. 
kind ' of treatable dissolution, than ta be suddenly cut off in ^*" ^•^^ 
a moment; rather to be taken, than snatched away from the 
face of the earth. Death is that which all men suffer, but 
not all men v^th one mind, neither all men in one manner* 
For being of necessity ^ thing common, it is through the ma- 
nifold persuasions, dispositions, and occasions, of men, with 
equal deserts both of praise and dispraise, shunned by some, 
by others desired. So that absolutely we cannot discom- 
mend, we cannot absolutely approve either willingness to 
live, or forwardness to die. And, concerning the ways of 
death, albeit the choice thereof be only in his hands, who 
alone hath the power of all flesh, and unto whose appoint- 
ment we ought with patience meekly to submit ourselves (for 
to be agents voluntarily in our ovm destruction, is against 
both God and nature), yet there is no doubt, but in so great 
variety our desires will and may lawfully prefer one kind be- 
fore another. Is there any man of worth and virtue, although « 
not instructed in the school of Christ, or ever taught what 
the soundness of religion meaneth, that had not rather end 
the days of this transitory life as Cyrus in Xenophon, or in 
Plato Socrates, are described, than to sink down with them 
of whom Elihu hath said, Mamento moriuntur, There is scarce j^y^ 
an instance between their flourishing and their not being ? xxxiir. 20. 
Butlet us which know what it is to die as Absalom, or Ana- 
nias and Sapphira died ; let us beg of Ood, that when the 
hour of our rest is come, the patterns of our dissolution may 
be Jacob, Moses, Joshua, David ; who leisurely ending their Heb. 
lives in peace, prayed for the mercies of God to come upon ^^^^ * 
their posterity ; replenished the hearts of the nearest unto xxxiii. 
them with words of memorable consolation ; strengthened ^^^J 
men in the feAr of God, gave them wholesome instructions 1 Kings ii. 
of life, and confirmed them in true religion ; in sum, taught 
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the worid^no less Tirtuously how to die, than they had done 
before how to live. To such as judge things according to the 
sense of natural men/ and ascend no higher, suddenness, be- 
cause it shorteneth their grief, should in reason be most ac- 
ceptable. That which eauseth bitterness in death, is the 
languishing attendance and expectation thereof ere it come. 
And, therefore, tyrants use what art they can to increase the 
slowness of death. Quick riddance out of life, is often both 
requested and bestowed as a benefit. Commonly, therefore, it 
is, for virtuous considerations, that wisdom so far prevaileth 
with men, as to make them desirous of slow and defiberate 
death, against* the stream of their sensual inclination, content 
to endure the longer grief and bodily psdn, that the soul may 
have time to call itself to a just account of all things past, 
by means whereof repentance is perfected, there is wherein 
to exercise patience, the joys of the kingdom of heaven have 
leisure to present diemselves, the pleasures of sin and this 
World's Vanities are censured with uncorrupt judgment, cha- 
rity is free to make advised choice of the soil wherein her 
last fruit may most fruitfully be bestowed, the mind is at li- 
berty io have due regard of tliat dispositionof worldly things, 
^^^U^® which it can never afterward alter ; and because the nearer 
we draw unto (}od, the more we are oftentimes enlightened 
with the shining beams of his glorious presence, as being 
then even almost in «ight, leisurable departure may in that 
casebringforth forthegood of suchas are present, that which 
shall cause them for ever after from the bottom of their hearts 
to pray, " O let us die the death of the righteous, and let our 
last end be like theirs/' All which benefits and opportuni- 
ties are by sudden death prevented. And, besides, forasmuch 
as death howsoever is a general effect of the wrath of Qod 
i^inst sin, and the suddenness thereof a tiling whidi hap- 
peneth but to few ; the world in this respect feareih it the 
more, as being subject to doubtful constructions, which as 
no man willingly would incur, so they whose happy estate 
after this life is of all men's the most certain, should especi- 
ally wish that no such accident in i;heir death may give un- 
charitable minds occasion of rash, sinister, and suspicious ver- 
dicts whereunto they are over prone. So that, whether evil 
men or good be respected, whether we regard ourselves or 
others, to be preserved " from sudden death,'' is a blessing 
of God. And our prayer against it importeth a twofold de- 
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sire ; firsti that death when it cometh may give us some con- 
venient respite ; or, secondly, if 'that be denied us of Qod, 
yet we may have wisdom to provide always before hand ; 
that those evils overtake us not, which death unexpected 
doth use to bring upon careless men ; and that, although it 
be sudden in itself^ nevertheless, in regard of our prepared 
minds^ it may- not be sudden. 

47. But is it credible that the very acknowledgment of our Firtyer tii 
ownunworthiness to obtain, and in that respect our professed ^^di^e 
fearfulnesB to ask anything, otherwise than only for his sake <or oarvn 
to whom Ood can deny nothing, that this should be termed a^ oot 
baseness, abjection of mind, or servility, is it credible i That ^*^> ^^^» 
which we for our unworthiness are afraid to crave, our prayer tUneii of 
is, that God for the worthiness of his Son would notwith- *"' ^<*"» 
standing vouchsafe to grant. May it please them to shew 7mioiiiafe 
us which of these words it is that carrieth the note of popish ^ v^ 
and servile fear ?* In reference to other creatures of diis in-" 
ferior world, man's worth and excellency is admired. Com- 
pared inth Qod, the truest inscription wherewith we can cir- 
cle so base a coin is that of David : " Universa vanitas est omni- P«*V 
homo: Whosoever hath the name of a mortal man, there is in ^ 
him whatsoever the name of vanity doth comprehend.'' And 
therefore, what we say of our own unworthiness, there is no 
doubt but truth will ratify ; alleged in prayer, it both be- 
cometh and behoveth saints. For as humility is in suitors a 
deoent virtue; so the testification thereof by such effectual 
acknowledgments, not only ai^eth a sound apprehension of 
his supereHiinent glory and majesty before whom we stand, '^ 
but putteth also into his hands a kind of pledge or bond for 
security ^tgainst olir imthaakfulness, the very natural root 
whereof is always either ignorance, dissimulation, or pride. 
Ignoranee, when we know not the author from whom our 
good cometh: dissimulation, when our hands are more open 
than our eyes upon that we receive : pride, when we think 
ourselves worthy of that which mere grace and undeserved 
mercy b^stoweth. In prayer, therefore, to abate so vain ima- 
ginations with the true conceit of unworthiness, is rather to 
prevent than commit a fault. It being no error thus to think, 

• This reqoest oanrietb with it still the note of the popisb servile fear, and savoor- 
eth not of that confidence and reverend fanuliarity that the children of God have, 
throogh Christ, with their heavenly Father. T. C. 1. i. p. 136. 

k Mifcvq/tAlfoc yk^ rq; l^g va^k itavra ovHitdaf, fUfifhoTi IM^ m rot; Bm ifO^k 
«arra vm^AJif. Fhil. de Sacrif. Abet et Cain. 
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no fault thus to speak of ourselves when we pray; is it a faulty 
that the consideration of our unworthiness maketh us fearful 
td open our mouths by way of suit i While Job had prosper- 
ity and lived in honour^ men feared him for his authority's 
sake^ and in token of their fear, when they saw him, '' they 
Job hid themselves/' . Between Elihu and the rest of Job's fami- 
liars, the greatest disparity was but in years. And he, though 
riper than they in judgment, doing them reverence in re- 
Job gard of age, stood long*^ doubtful and very loath to adventure 
^* upon speech in his elders' hearing. If so small inequality be- 
tween man and tnan make their modesty a commendable virtue, 
who respecting superiors, as superiors, can neither speak nor 
stand before them without fear ; that the publican approach- 
eth not more boldly to God ; that when Christ in mercy 
draweth near to Peter, he in humility and fear craveth dis- 
tance : that being to stand, to speak, to sue in the presence 
of so great majesty, we are afraid, let no man blame us. In^ 
which consideration, notwithstanding, because to fly alto- 
gether from God, to despair that creatures unworthy shall 
be able to obtain any thing at his hands, and under that pre- 
tence to surcease from prayers as bootless or fruitless offices, 
were to him no less injurious than pernicious to our own 
souls ; even that which we tremble to do, we do, we ask those 
things which we dare not ask. The knowledge of our own 
unworthiness is not without belief in the merits of Christ. 
With that true fear which the one causeth, there is coupled 
true boldness; and encouragement drawn from the oUier. 
The very silence which our unworthiness putteth us unto, 
doth itself make request for us, and that in the confidence of 
his grace. Looking inward we are stricken dumb ; looking 
upward, we speak and prevail. O happy mixture, wherein 
things contrary do so qualify and correct the one the danger 
of the other's excess, that neither boldness can make us pre-, 
sume, as long as we are kept under with the sense of our 
wretchedness; nor, while we trust in the mercy of God 
Rom. V. through Jesus Christ, fear be able to tyrannize over us ! As, 
Heb. ^^' therefore, our fear excludeth not that boldness which be- 
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* Amongst the parts of honoar Aristotle reckoneth vioanvffiatii and Ijc^tm^c. 
Bhet. I. i. c. 5. 

^ The publican did indeed not lift up his eyes. So that if by his example we 
ahonld say, < we dare ask nothing/ we oaght also to ask nothing ; otherwise, instead 
of teaching tme humility, we open a school to hypocrisy, which the Lord detesteth. 
T. C. 1. iii. p. 203. 
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cometh saints ; so if our familiarity with Ood do not savour 
of tljiis fear, it draweth too near that irreverent confidence 
wherewith true humility can never stand. 

48. Touching continual deliverance in the world from all Prayer to 
adversity, their conceit is, that we ought not to ask it of God ^^jJU^. 
by prayer, forasmuch as in Scripture there is no promise that Tend from 
we shall be evermore free from vexations, calamities, and ^y, ^ 
troubles. Minds^ religiously affected are wont in every thing 
of weight and moment, which they do or see, to examine ac- 
cording unto rules of piety, what dependency it hath on God^ 
what reference to themselves, what coherence with any of 
those duties whereunto all things in the world should lead^ 
and accordingly they frame the inward disposition of their 
minds, sometime to admire tjod, sometime to bless him and 
give him thanks, sometime to exult in his love, sometime to 
implore bis mercy. All which different elevations of spirit 
unto God are contained in the name of prayer. Every good 
and holy desire, though it lack the form, hath notwithstand- 
ing in itself the substance, and with him the force of a prayer, 
who regardeth the very meanings, groans, and sighs, of the 
heart of man. Petitionary prayer belongeth only to such as 
are in themselves impotent, and stand in need of relief from 
others. We thereby declare unto God what our own desire 
is, that he by his power should effect. It presupposeth, there- 
fore, in us, first, the want of that which we pray for : secondly, 
a feeling of that want : thirdly, an earnest willingness of 
mind to be eased therein : fourthly, a declaration of this 
our desire in the sight of God ; not as if he should be other- 
wise ignorant of our necessities, but because we this way 
shew we honour him as our God, and are verily persuaded 
that no good thing can come to pass which he by his omni- 
potent power effecteth not. Now, because there is no man's 
prayer acceptable whose person is odious, neither any man's 
perjson gracious without faith ; it is of^ necessity required 
that they which pray do believe. The prayers which our 
Lord and Saviour made were for his own worthiness accept- 
ed : ours God accepteth not but with this condition, if they*^ be 

* Forasmaoh as there is no promiie in the Soriptore, that we should be free from 
aO adTersitj, and that evermore ; it seemeth that this prayer might have been better 
oonoeired, bebg no prayer of fidth, or of the which we can assure ourselves that we 
shall obtain it. T. C. 1. i. p. 136. 

i> Oratio, quse non fit per Christum, non solum non potest delere peccatnm, sed 
eUam ipsa fit peccatum. Aug. Enar. i. in Psal. oviii* 
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joined with belief in Christ. The prayers of the just are ac- 
cepted always^ but not always those things granted for which 
they pray. For in prayer, if faith and assurance to obtain 
were both one and the same thing, seeing that the effect of 
not obtaining is a plain 'testimony that they which pray were 
not sure they should obtain, it would follow, that their prayer, 
. being without certainly of the event, was also made unto God 
without faith, and, consequently, that God abhorred it: which 
to think of so many prayers of saints as we find have failed 
in particular requests, how absurd were it ! His faithful peo- 
ple have this comfort, that whatsoever they rightly ask, the 
same (no doubt, but) they shall receive, bo far as may stand 
with the glory of God and their own everlasting good ; unto 
either of which two, it is no virtuous man's purpose to seek,, 
or desire to obtain any thing prejudicial ; and, therefore, that 
clause which our Lord and Saviour in the prayer of his agony 
did express, we in petitions of like nature do always imply ; 
**Pater, si possibile est, — ^if it may stand with thy will and plea- 
sure." Or if not, but that there be secret impediments and 
causes, in regard whereof the thing we pray for is denied us ; 
yet tl^e prayer itself which we make is a pleasing sacrifice 
to God, who both accepteth and reward^th it some other 
Numb. way. So that sinners, in very truth, are denied when lliey 
1 S^ ^^^ ^o prevail in their supplications, because it is not for 
▼iii. 7.' their sakes or to their good that their suit takes place; the 
j[^^2 faithful contrariwise, because it is for their good oftentimes 
ii. 6. that their petitions do not take place, prevail even then when 
^%t. ^^y ^^^ seem denied. " Our Lord God in anger hath granted 
2 Cor. zii. some impenitent men's requests ; as on the other side the apo- 
A^. sties' suit he hath of favour and mercy not granted,^' sftith St. 
Epist. Augustine. To think we may pray unto God for nothing but 
Proimm what he hath promised in Holy Scripture we shall obtain, is 
Tiduam. perhaps an error. For of prayer there are two uses. It 
sehredi as a mean to procure those things which God hath 
promised to grant when we ask; and it serveth as a mean to 
express our lawful desires also tov^ards that, which whether 
we shall have or no we know not, till we see the event. 
Things in themselves unholy or unseemly, we may not ask ; 
we may whatsoever being not forbidden, either nature or 
grace shall reasonably move us to wish, as importing. the^ 
good of men; albeit God himself have no where bypromiise 
assured us of that particular which our. prayer craveth. To 
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pray for .that which is in itself^ and of its own nature, ap- 
parently a thing impossible, were not conyonient. Where- 
fore» though men do, without offence, wish daily that the af- 
fairs which with evil success are padt, might have fallen out 
much better ; yet to pray that they may have been any other 
than they are, this being a manifest impossibility in itself^ 
the rules of religion do not permit* Whereas, contrarivnse, 
when things, of their own nature contingent and mutable, 
are by the secret determination df Ood appointed one way, 
thou^ we the other way make our prayers, and consequently 
ask those things of God which are by this supposition im- 
possible, we notwithstanding do not hereby in prayer trans- 
gress our lawful bounds. That Christ, as the only-begotten 
Son of God, having no superior, and therefore owing honour 
unto none, neither standing in any need, should either give 
thanks, or make petition unto God, were most absurd. As 
man, what could beseem him better, whether we respect his 
afiection to Godward, or his own necessity, or his charity 
and love towards men i Some things he knew should come 
to pass, and notwithstanding prayed for them, because he 
also knew that the necessary means to effect them were his 
prayers • As in- the Psalm it is said, *^ Ask of me, and I will Psai. 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the ends of"* ^ 
the earth for thy possession/' Wherefore, that which here 
Ood promiseth his Son, the same in the seventeeth of John 
he prayeth for : " Father, the hour is come, glorify thy Son, jobn 
that thy Son also may glorify thee, according as thou hast *^"' ^' *• 
given him power over all flesh." But had Christ the like 
promise concerning the effect of every particular for which 
he prayed i That which was not effected, could not be pro- 
mised. And we know in what sort he prayed for removal of Matt, 
that bitter cup, which cup he tasted, notwithstanding his jj^^j^^^' 
prayer* To shift off this example, they answer, first,* " That xw. 36. 
as other children of God, so Christ, had a promise of deli- ^^^^^ 
verance, as far as the glory of God in the accomplishment of 
his vocation would suffer/' And if we ourselves have not 
also in that sort the promise of God to be evermore delivered 
both, all adversity, what meaneth the sacred Scripture to 
speak in so large terms, *^ Be obedient, and the Lord thy God Deat 

, -.-_ XXX. 9. 
* Neither did onr Saviour Christ pray without promise ; for as other the childreii 
of God, to whose condition he had humbled himself, have, so had he a promise of de- 
tiyeranoe so far as the glory of God in that acoomplishment of his vocation. woaid 
Buffer. T. C. I. iii. p. 200. 
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will make thee plenteous in every work of thy hand, in the 
fruit of thy body, and in the fruit of thy cattle, and in the 
Deal, fruit of the land for thy wealth." Again," Keep his laws, and 
vu. 15. ^jjQ^ ^YiBlt be blest above all people, the Lord shall take from 
thee all infirmities." The man whose delight is in the law 
PmL of God, " whatsoever he doeth it shall prosper." For the un- 
Psai. godly there are great plagues remaining; but whosoever 
10*"' P^tteth his trust in the Lord, mercy embraceth him on every 
side : not only that mercy which keepeth from being over- 
laid or oppressed, but mercy which saveth from being touched 
with grievous miseries, mercy which tumeth away the course 
of the great water-floods, and permitteth them not to come 
near. Nevertheless, because the prayer of Christ did con- 
cern but one calamity, they are still bold to deny the lawful- 
ness of our prayer for deliverance out of all, yea, though we 
pray with the same exception that he did, " if such deliver- 
ance may stand with the pleasure of Almighty God, and not 
otherwise." - For they have, secondly, found out a rule, that 
T. c. prayer ought only to be made for deliverance " from this or 
p. 201. ^^* particular adversity, whereof we know not, but upon the 
event, what the pleasure of God is." Which quite overthrow- 
eth that other principle, wherein they require, unto every 
prayer which is of faith, an assurance to obtain the thing we 
pray for. At the first to pray against all adversity was un- 
lawful, because we cannot assure ourselves that this will be 
granted. Now we have licence to pray against any particular 
adversity, and the reason given, because we know not but 
upon the event what will God do. If we know not what God 
will do, it foUoweth, that for any assurance we have, he may 
do otherwise than we pray, and we may faithfully pray for 
that which we cannot assuredly presume that God will 
grant. Seeing, therefore, neither of these two answers will 
serve the turn, they have a third ; which is, that to pray in 
such sort, is but mispent labour, because God hath already 
revealed his will touching this request ; and we know that the 
suit we make is denied before we make it. Which neither is 
true ; and if it were, was Christ ignorant what God had deter- 
mined touching those things which himself should suffer i 
J\9' To say, ''he. knew not what weight of sufferances his hea- 
Fb 201. venly Father had measured unto him," is somewhat hard ; 

* We ongbt not to desire to be free from all adremlty, if it be his will, consideriiig 
that he hath already declared his will therein. T. C. 1. Ui. p. 201. 
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harder, that although he knew them, notwithstanding for the 
present time they were forgotten through the foree of those 
unspeakable pangs, which he then was in. The one against 
the plain express words of the holy evangelist, '* he knew all ^^^ 
things that should come upon him -" the other less credible, *^*"* 
if any thing may be of less credit than what the Scripture it- 
self gainsayeth. Doth any of them which wrote his suffer- 
ings^ make report that memory failed him ? Is there in his 
words and speeches any sign of defect that way i Did not 
himself declare before whatsoever was to happen in the 
course of that whole tragedy ? Can we gather by any thing 
after taken from his own mouth, either in the place of public 
judgment, or upon the altar of the cross, that through the 
braising of his body some part of the treasures of his soul 
were scattered and slipped from him i If that which was per- 
fect both before and after did fail at this only middle instant, 
there must appear some manifest cause how it came to pass. 
True it is, that the pangs of his heaviness and grief were un- 
speakable ; and as true, that because the minds of the afflicted 
do never think they have fully conceived the weight or mea- 
sure of their own woe, they use their affection as. a whetstone 
both to wit and memory ; these as nurses, do feed grief, so 
that the weaker his conceit had been touching that which 
he was to suffer, the more itmust needs in that hour have help- 
ed to the mitigation of his anguish. But his anguish we 
see was then at the very highest whereunto it could possibly 
rise ; which argueth his deep apprehension, even to the last 
drop of gall which that cup contained, and of every circum- 
stance wherein there was any force to augment heaviness ; 
but above all things, the resolute determination of God and 
his own unchangeable purpose, which he at that time could 
not foi^et. To what intent then was his prayer, which plain- 
ly testifieth so great willingness to avoid death f Will, whe- 
ther it be in God or man, belongeth to the essence or nature 
of both. The nature therefore of God being one, there are 
not in God divers wills, although the Godhead be in divers 
persons, because the power of willing is a natural, not a per- 
sonal propriety. Contrariwise, the person of our Saviour 
Christ being but one, there are in him two wills ; because 
two natures, the nature of God, and the nature of man, which 
both do imply this faculty and power. So that in Christ 
there is a Divine, and there is a human will, otherwise he 
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were not both God and man. Hercfopon the chnidi hath of 
old condemned Monothelites as heretics, for holding that 
Christ had but one wilL The woriLs and operations of our 
JSavionr^s hnman will were all subject to the will of God, and 
framed according to his law, '' I desire to do thy will, O 
God, and thy law is within mine heart.'' Now as man's will 
so the will oi Christ hath two several kinds of operation, the 
one natural or necessary, whereby it desired simply what- 
soever is good in itself, and shunneth as generally all things 
which hurt ; the other deliberate, when we therefore embrace 
things as good, because the eye of understanding judgeth 
them good to that end which we simply desire. Thus in itr 
self we desire health, physic only for health's sake. And in 
this sort special reason oftentimes causeth the will by choice 
to prefer one good thing before another, to leave one for an- 
other's sake, to forego meaner for Ae attainment of higher 
desires, which our Saviour likewise did. These different 
inclinations of the will considered, the reason is easy, how 
in Christ diere might grow desires seeming, but not indeed 
opposite either the one of them unto the other, or either of 
them to the will of (Sod. For let the manner of his speech 
^^97 ^ weighed, '' My soul is now troubled, and what shall I 
say ? Father, save me out of this hour. But yet for thisvery 
cause I am come unto this hour." His purpose herein was 
most efibctnally to propose to the view of the whole world 
two contrary objects, the like whereunto in force and effi- 
cacy were never presented in that manner to any, but only 
to the soul of Christ. There was presented before his eyes 
in that fearful hour, on the one side God's heavy indignation 
and wrath towards mankind as yet unappeased, death as yet 
in full strength, hell as yet never mastered by any that came 
within the confines and bounds thereof, somewhs^t also per- 
adventure more than is either possible or needful for the wit 
Matt. ^ of man to find out ; finally, himself flesh and blood left^'aloile 
to enter into conflict with all these : on the other, side, a 
world to be saved by one, a pacification of wrath through 

• Non potnitdiyioitei hnmaiiiUtem ek seeiiBdoiB aliquid deMnii8ae,et seooadwi 
aliqoid non deteroiste ? Sabtnuiit protectionem, sed non saperavit aniooem* Sio ergo 
dereliquit at non adjararet, sed non dereUqnit ot recederet. Sio ergo hnmaoitas a 
divintale in poMioae derelioU est. Qaam tamen mortem qoia non pro saa uiqni- 
tale, sed pro nostra redemptione sustinnit, qoare sit derelicU reqoirit, non quasi 
adTersns Oeom de poena mnrmnrans, sed nobis innocentifun soam in p<Etta demos* 
•traaK. Hog. de saera. lib. iL part. 1. cap. 10. • Dens mens, ntqnid dereliqaiati me^' 
Tox est nee ignorantiss, nee diffidentiaB, neo qoerels, sed admirationis tantum, q«9 
una inrestigaBda eansas ardorom et diligenliam aenat. . 
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the dignity of that sacrifice which should be offered^ a con* 
quest over death through the power of that Deity which 
would not suflfer the tabernacle thereof to see corruption, 
and an utter disappointment of all the forces of infernal 
powers, through the purity of that soul which they should 
have in their hands and not be able to touch. Let no man 
;marvel that in this case the soul of Christ was much troubled. 
For what could such apprehen^sions breed, but (as their na- 
ture- is) inexplicable passions of mind, desires abhorring 
what they embrace, and embracing what they abhor? In 
which agony, '^ how should the tongue go about to express 
what Hie soul endured ?" When the griefs of Job were ex- 
ceeding great, his words accordingly to open them were 
many ; howbeit, still unto his seeming they were undiscover- 
ed: "Though my talk (saith Job) be this day in bitterness, J©?*., 
yet my plague is greater than my groaning." But here to ^*"*' *' 
what purpose should words serve, when nature hath more to 
declare than groans and strong cries, more than streams of 
bloody -sweats, more than his doubled and tripled prayeris 
can express, who thrice putting forth his hand to receive the 
cup, besides which there was no other cause of his coming 
into the world, he thrice pulleth it back again, and as often 
even with tears .of blood craveth, " If it be possible, O Father, 
or if not, even what thine own good pleasure is ;" for whose 
sake the passion, that hath in it a bitter and a bloody con- 
flict even with wrath and death and hell, is most wel- 
come. Whereas, therefore, we find in God a will resolved 
that Christ shall suffer; and in the human will of Christ 
two actual desires ; the one avoiding, and the other accept- 
ing death ; is that desire which first declareth itself by 
prayer, against that wherewith he concludeth prayer, or 
either of them against his mind to whom prayer in this case 
seekethf We may judge of these diversities in the will, by 
the like in the understanding. For as the intellectual part 
doth -not cross itself, by conceiving man to be just and 
unjust, when it meaneth not the same man, nor by imagin- 
ing the same man learned and unlearned, if learned in one 
skill, and in another kind of learning unskilful, because the 
parts of every true opposition do always both concern the 
same subject, and have reference to the same thing, sith 
otherwise they are but in show opposite, and not in truth : 
so the will about one and the same thing may in contrary 
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respects have contrary inclinations, and that without contra- 
riety* The minister of justice may, for public example to 
others, virtuously will the execution of that party whose par- 
don another for consanguinity's sake as virtuously may de- 
sire. Consider death in itself, and nature teacheth Christ to 
shun it. Consider death as a mean to procure the salvation 
of the world, and mercy worketh in Christ all willingness of 
Im. mind towards it. Therefore, in these two desires there can 
johM ' ^^ ^^ repugnant opposition. Again, compare them with the 
X. 15. will of God; and if any opposition be, it must be only be- 
tween his appointment of Christ's death and the former de- 
sire which wisheth deliverance from death. But neither is 
this desire opposite to the will of God. The will of God was, 
that Christ should suffer the pains of death. Not so his will 
as if the torment of innocency did in itself please and delight 
God ; but such was his will, in regard of the end whereunto 
it was necessary, that Christ should suffer. The death of 
Christ in itself, therefore, God willeth not, which to the end 
we might thereby obtain life, he both alloweth and appoint- 
eth. In like manner, the Son of man endureth willingly to 
that purpose those grievous pains, which simply not to have 
shunned had been against nature, and by consequent against 
God. I take it therefore to be an error, that Christ either 
knew not what himself was to suffer, or else had forgotten 
the things he knew. The root of which error was an over- 
restrained consideration of prayer, as though it had no 
other lawful use but only to serve for a chosen mean, 
whereby the will resolveth to seek that which the under- 
standing certainly knoweth it shall obtain : whereas pray- 
ers in truth, both ours are, and his were, as well sometime 
a presentation of mere desires, as a mean of procuring de- 
sired effects at the hands of God. We are, therefore, taught 
by his example, that the presence of dolorous and dread- 
ful objects, even in minds most perfect, may, as clouds, 
overcast all sensible joy ; that no assurance touching future 
victories can make present conflicts so sweet and easy, but 
nature will shun and shrink from them ; nature will desire . 
ease and deliverance from oppressive burdens ; that the con* 
trary determination of God is oftentimes against the effect 
of this desire, yet not against the affection itself, because it 
is naturally in us ; that in such case our prayers cannot serve 
us as means to obtain the thing we desire ; thatnotwithstand« 
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ing they are unto God most acceptable sacrifices, because 
tliey testify we desire nothing but at bis hands^ and our de* 
Id ires we submit with contentment to be overruled by his will; 
sind in general they are not repugnant unto the na£ural will 
cr^f God, which wisheth to the works of his own hands, in 
^liat they are his own handy-work, all happiness ; although 
J)erhaps for some special cause in our own particular, a con- 
trary determioation have seemed more convenient; finally, 
that thus to propose our desires which cannot take such ef- 
fects as we specify, shall notwithstanding otherwise procure 
us heavenly grace^ even as this very prayer of Christ obtained ^^^^^m 
angels to be sent him as comforters in his agony. And, ac- 
cording to this example, we are not afraid to present unto 
God our prayers for those things, which that he will perform 
unto us we have no sure nor certain knowledge. St. Paul's'* .9®'' 
prayer for the church of Corinth was, that they might not do 
any evil, although he knew that no man liveth which sinneth 
not. although he knew that in this life we always must pray, 
"Forgive us our sins."* It is our frailty, that in many things 
we all do amiss ; but a virtue, that we would do amiss in no- 
thing; and a testimony of that virtue, when we pray that 
what occasion.of sin soever do offer itself, we may be strength- 
ened from above to withstand it. They pray in vain to have 
sin pardoned, which seek not also to prevent sin by prayer, 
even every particular sin, by prayer against all sin ; except 
men can name some transgression wherewith we ought to 
have trace. For in very deed, although we cannot be free 
fi*om all sin collectively, in such sort that no part thereof 
shall be found inherent in us, yet distributively, at the least, 
all gre^t and grievous actual ofiences, as they offer them- 
selves one by one, both may and ought to Ije by all means 
avoided. So that in this sense, to be preserved from all sin, 
is not impossible. Finally, concerning deliverance itself from 
i all adversity, we use not to say men are in adversity whenso- 
ever they feel any small hinderance of their welfare in this 
world, but when some notable affliction or cross, some great 
cadamity or trouble, befalleth them. Tribulation hath in it 
divers circumstances, the mind sundry faculties to apprehend 
them; it ofFereth sometime itself to the lower powers of the 
soul, as a most unpleasant spectacle ; to the higher some- 

* We may net f^y in IhU life, to be free from aU sin, becanse wc mast always 
pray, " Forgive os car sins." T. C. lib. iii. p. 200. 
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times^as drawing after it a train of dangerous inconveniences; 
sometimes as bringing with it remedies for the curing of sunr 
dry evils, as God's instrument of revenge and fury sometimes ; 
sometime as a rod of his just, yet moderate ire and displea- 
sure ; sometime as matter for them that spitefully hate us to 
exercise their profound malice; sometime as a furnace of 
trial for virtue to shew itself, and through conflict to obtain 
glory : which different contemplations of adversity, do 
work for the most part their answerable effects. . Adversity 
either apprehended by sense as a thing offensive and griev- 
ous to nature, or by reason conceived as a snare, an occasion 
of many men's falling from God, a sequel of God's indigna- 
tion and wrath, a thing which Satan desireth and would be 
glad to behold ; tribulation thus considered being present 
causeth sorrow, and being imminent breedeth fear. For mo- 
deration of which two affections growing from the very na- 
^**^ 71 ^^^ bitterness and gall of adversity, the Scripture much al- 
* legeth contrary fruits, which affliction likevidse hath, when- 
soever it falleth on them that are tractable, the grace of God's 
?.y^ Holy Spirit concurring therewith. But when the apostle St. 
Paul teacheth that " every one which will live godly in Christ 
Jesus, must suffer persecution^"^ and, ^' by many tribulations 
we must enter into the kingdom of heaven ;" because in a fo- 
rest of many wolves, sheep cannot choose but feed in conti- 
Jun. nual danger of life ; or when St. James exhorteth to ** ac- 
* * count it a matter of exceeding joy, when we fall into divers 
temptations," because, " by the trial of faith, patience is 
brought forth ;" was it, suppose we, their meaning to frus- 
trate our Lord's admonition, " Pray that ye enter' not into 
temptation?" When himself pronounceth them blessed that 
should for his game's sake be subject to all kinds of ignomi- 
ny and opprobrious malediction, was it his purpose that no 
P«aL man should ever pray with David, " Lord, remove from me 
Aoff.* shame and contempt ?" " In those tribulations (saith St. Au- 
Epist. gustine) which may hurt as well as profit, we must siay with 
0^14. *^^ prophet. What we should ask as we ought we knojv not; 
yet because they are tough, because they are grievous, be- 
cause the sense of our weakness flieth them^ we pray accord- 
ing to the general desiro of the will of man, that God would 

^ To pray against perseoation, is contrary to that word which saith, Hiat every 
one which will Vive godly in Christ Jesas, mast suffer persecution. T. C. Ub. iiL 
p. 200. 
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turn them away from us : owing in the meanwhile this de- 
votion to the Lord our God ; that if he remove them not^ yet 
we do not therefore imagine ourselves in his sight despised^ 
but rather with godly sufferance' of evils expect greater good 
at his merciful hands. For thus is virtue in weakness per- 
fected/^ To the flesh (as the apostle himself granteth) all af- 
fliction is naturally grievous. Therefore, nature which causeth 
to fear^ teacheth to pray against all adversity. Prosperity 
in regard of our corrupt inclination to abuse tibe blessings of 
Almighty God, doth prove for the most part a thing dangerous 
to the souls of men. Very ease itself is death to the wicked, 
" and the prosperity of fools slayeth them :" their table is a ProT. 
snare^ and their felicity their utter overthrow. Few men**^*' 
there are which long prosper and sin not. Howbeit, even as 
these ill effects, although they be very usual and common, 
are no bar to the hearty prayers whereby most virtuous minds 
wish peace and prosperity always where they love, because 
they consider that this in itself is a thing naturally desired : 
so because all adversity is in itself against nature, what should 
hinder to pray against it, although the providence of God 
turn it often unto the great God of many men i Such prayers 
of the church to be delivered from all adversity are no more 
repugnant to any reasonable dispositions of men's minds to- 
wards death, much less to that blessed patience and meek 
coqtentment which saints by heavenly inspiration have, to 
endure what cross or calamity soever it pleaseth God to lay 
upon them, than our Lord and Saviour's own prayer before 
his passion was repugnant unto his most gracious resolution 
to die for the sins of the whole world. 

49. In praying for deliverance from all adversity, we seek ^'V®''» ***** 
that which nature doth wish to itself; but by entreating for find mcroj, 
mercy towards all, we declare that affection wherewith ^ "r^ 
Christian charity thirsteth after the good of the whole world, that all 
we discharge that duty which the apostle Tiimself doth impose "g^!^* 
on the church of Christ, as a commendable offiee, a sacrifice i Tim. 
acceptable in God's sight, a service according to his heart, "•^' 
whose desire is to have all men saved : a work most suitable 
with his purpose, who gave himself to be the price of redemp- 
tion for all, and a forcible mean to procure the conversion of 
all such as are not yet acquainted with the mysteries of that 
truth which must save their souls. Against it, there is but 
the bare show of this one impediment, that all men's salva- 
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tion, ancT many men's eternal condemnation or death, are 
things the one repugnant to the other ; that both cannot be- 
brought to pass ; that we know there are vessels of wrath to 
whom God will never extend merey, and therefore that wit- 
tangly we ask an impossible thing to be had. The truth is^ 
that as life and deaths mercy and wrath^ are matters of mere 
understanding or knowledge^ all men's salvation, and some 
men's endless perdition, are things so opposite, that whatso- 
ever doth affirm the one, must necessarily deny the other ; 
God himself cannot effect both, or determine that both shall 
be- There is in the knowledge both of God and man thi» 
certainty, that life and death have divided between them the 
whole body of mankind » What portion either of the two 
haih, God himself knoweth ; for us he hath left no sufficient 
means to comprehend, and for that cause neither given any 
leave to search in particular who are infalliUy the heirs of 
the kingdom of God, who castaways, Howbeit,. concerning 
the state of all men with whom we live (for only of theQi our 
prayers are meant) we may till the world's end, for the pre- 
sent, always presume, that as far as in us there is power 
to discern what others are ; and as far as any duty of ours 
dependeth upon the notice of their condition in respect of 
God, the safest axioms for charity to rest itself upon, are 
these, *' He which believeth already is;" and, "he which be- 
Sidon. lieveth not as yet, may be the child of God."" It becometh 
^K not us, " during life, altogether to condemn any man, seeing 
Epitt. that (for any thing we know) there is hope of every mauls 
forgiveness ; the possibility of whose repentance is not yet 
1 Cor. cut off by death." And, therefore, charity which "hopeth all 
things," prayeth also for all men. Wherefore, to let go per- 
sonal knowledge touching vessels of wrath and mercy, what 
they are inwardly in the sight of God it skilleth not ; for ns 
there is cause sufficient in all men, whereupon to ground our 
prayers unto God in their behalf. For whatsoever the mmd 
of man apprehendeth as good, the will of charity and love is 
to have it enlarged in the very uttermost extent, that all may 
enjoy it to whom it can any way add perfection. Because,, 
therefore, the farther a good tiling doth reach, the nobler 
and worthier we reckon it; our prayers for all men'is good> 
no less than for our own, the apostle with very fit terms 
commendeth as bein^ koXov, a work commendable for the 
largeness of the affection from whence it springlsth j even as 
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theirs which have requested at God's hands the salvation of 
many with the loss of their own souls ; drowning, as it were^ 
and overwhelming themselves in the abundance of their love Rom. 
towards others^ is proposed as being in regard of the rareness '*• ^' ^ 
of such affections vwepKoXov, 'more than excellent.' But this 
extraordinary height of desire after other men's salvation, is 
no common mark. The other is a duty which belongeth un- 
to aU, and prevaileth with God daily. For as it is in itself 
good^ so God accepteth and taketh it in very good part at 
the hands of faithful men. Our prayers for all men do in- 
clude both them that shall find mercy^ and them also that 
shall find none. For them that shall, no man will doubt but 
our prayers are both accepted and granted. Touching them 
for whom we crave that mercy which is not to be obtained, 
let us not think that our Saviour did misinstruct his disciples, Mati. 
willing them to pray for the peace even of such as should be *' ^ ' 
incapable of so great a blessing ; or that the prayers of the 
prophet Jeremy offended God, because the answer of God jer. 
was a resolute denial of favour to them for whom supplication *^' ^* 
was made. And if any man doubt how God should accept 
such prayers in case they be opposite to his will, or not grant 
them if they be according unto that which himself willeth, 
our answer is, that such suits God accepteth in that they are 
conformable unto his getteral inclhuition, which is, that all men 
might be saved ; yet always he granteth them not, forasmuch 
as there is in God sometimes a more private occasioned will 
which determineth the contrary. So that tlie other being the 
rule of our actions, and not this; our requests for things op- 
posite to this will of God are not, therefore, the less gracious 
in his sight. There is no doubt but we ought in all things 
to frame our wills to the will of God, and that otherwise in 
whatsoever we do we sin. For of ourselves, being so apt to 
err, the only way which we have to strengthen our paths is, 
by following the rule of his will, whose footsteps naturally 
are right. If the eye, the hand, or the foot, do that which 
the will commandeth, though they serve as instruments to 
sin, yet is sin the commander's fault and not theirs ; because 
nature hath absolutely, and without exception, made them 
subjects to the will of man, which is lord over them. As the 
body is subject to the will of man, so man's will to the will 
of God ; for so it behoveth that the better should guide and 
coipmand the worse. But because the subjection of the .^ 
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body to the will isbynataral necessity, the stibjection of the 
will unto God voluntary ; we therefore stand in need of di- 
rection after what sort our wills and desires may be rightly 
conformed to his : which is not done by willing always the 
selfsame thing that' God intendeth. For it may chance, that 
his purpose is sometime the speedy death of them, whose 
long continuance in life if we should not wish, we T^ere un- 
natural. When the object or matter, therefore, of our desires 
is (as in this case) a thing both good of itself, and not for- 
bidden of God ; when the end for which we desire it is vir- 
tuous and apparently most holy ; when the root from which 
our affection towards it proceedeth is charity; piety that 
which we do in declaring our desire by prayer ; yea, over and 
besides all this, sith we know, that to pray for all men living 
is but to shew the same affection which towards every of 
them our Lord Jesus Christ hath borne, who knowing only 
as God who are his,* did as man taste death for the good of 
all men; surely, to that will of God which ought to be, and 
is, the known rule of all our actions, we do not herein oppose 
ourselves, although his secret determination haply be against 
us ; which if we did understand, as we do not ; yet to rest 
contented with that which God will have done, is as much 
as he require th at the hands of men. And concerning our- 
selves, what we earnestly crave in this case, the same, as all 
things else that are of like condition, we meekly submit un- 
to his most gracious will and pleasure. Finally, as we have 
cause sufficient why to think the practice of our church al- 
lowable in this behalf, so neither is ours the first which hath 
been of that mind. For, to end with the words of Prosper, 
Prosp. de " This law of supplication for all men (saith he) the devout 
Geo!u. zeal of all priests, and of all faithful men, doth hold with 
c. 4. inter such full agreement, that there is not any part of all the world, 
Ambros. where Christian people do not use to pray in the same man- 
ner. The church every where maketh prayers unto God, and 
not only for saints, and such as already in Christ are regene- 
rate ; but for all infidels and enemies of the cross of Jesus 
Christ, for all idolaters ; for all that persecute Christ in his 
followers, for Jews to whose blindness the light of the gospel 

* Propterea nihil contrarietatis erat, si Christas, homo secundum affectum pietatii, 
qnam in hamanitate sua assampserat, aliqaid volebat, quod tamen, secundum yolan- 
tatem divinam, in qua cum Patre omnia disponebat, fatarnm non esse prsesoiebat ; 
quia et hoc ad veram hamanitatem pertinebat, ut pietate moveretar ; et hoc ad Teram 
divinitatem, ut a saa dispositione non moveretar. Hog. de Qoat. Christ! Voliuit. 
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doth not yet shine ; for heretics and schismatics^ who from 
the unity of faith and charity are estranged. And for such, 
what doth the church ask of God but this, that leaving their 
errors, they may be converted unto him, that faith and cha- 
rity may be given them, and that out of the darkness of ig- 
norance, they may come to the knowledge of his truth ? which 
because they cannot themselves do in their own behalf, as long 
as the sway of evil custom overbeareth them, and the chains 
of Satan detain them bound, neither are they able to break 
through those errors wherein they are so determinately set- 
tled, that they pay unto falsity the whole sum of whatsoever 
love is owing unto God's truth. Our Lord merciful and just 
requireth to have all men prayed for ; that when we behold 
innumerable multitudes drawn up, from the depth of so bot- 
tomless evils, we may not doubt, but (in part) God hath done 
the thing requested ; nor despair but that being thankful for 
them, towards whom already he hath shewed mercy, the rest 
which are not as yet enlightened, shall, before they pass out 
of life, be made partakers of the like grace. Or if the grace 
of him which saveth (for so we see it falleth out) ^overpass 
some, so that the prayer of the church for them be not re- 
ceived, this we may leave to the hidden judgments of God's 
righteousness, and acknowledge that in this secret there is a 
gulf^ which while we live we shall never sound." 

60. Instruction and prayer, whereof we have hitherto Of ihe 
spoken, are duties which serve as elements, parts, or princi- "^%*^, 
pals, to the rest that follow, in which number the sacraments the forc«, < 
of the church are chief. The church is to us that very mother ^Sforo! 
of our new birth,* in whose bowels we are all bred, at whose consisteth 
breast we receive nourishment. As many, therefore, as are q^j J'^th 
apparently to our judgment bom of God, they have the seed ordained 
of their regeneration by the ministry of the church, which means to 
• useth to that end and purpose not only the word, but the sa- "«*« "» 
craments, both having generative force and virtue. As oft of hinTin 
as we mention a sacrament properly understood (for in the ^ j"'!',.- 
writings of the ancient fathers, all articles which are peculiar through 
to Christian faith, all duties of religion containing that which f^""V 
sense or natural reason cannot of itself discern, are mostisai/uTla, 
commonly named sacraments), our restraint of the word to 
some few principal Divine ceremonies, importeth in every 
such ceremony two things, the substance of the ceremony it- 
self which is visible, and besides that somewhat else more 
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secret, in reference whereunto we conceive that ceremony 
• to be a sacrament. For we all admire and honour the holy 
sacraments^ not respecting so much the service which we do 
unto God in receiving them^ as the dignity of that sacred and 
secret gift which we thereby receive from God. Seeing that 
sacraments, therefore, consist altogether in relation to some 
such gift or grace supernatural, as only God cfin bestow> 
how should any but the church administer those ceremonies 
as sacraments, which are not thought to be sacraments by 
any but by the church ? There is in sacraments to be observed 
their force and their form of administration. Upon their 
force, tfieir necessity dependeth. So that -how they ate ne- 
cessary we cannot discern till we see how effectual they are. 
When Bacraments are said to be visible signs of invisible 
grace, we thereby conceive how grace is indeed the very end 
for which these heavenly mysteries were instituted ; and be- 
sides sundry other properties observed in them, the matter 
whereof they consist is such us signifieth, figureth, and re- 
preseriteth, their end. But still their efficacy resieth obscure 
to our understanding, except we search pomewhat more dis^ 
tinctly what grace in p^irticular that is whereunto they are 
referred, and what manner of operation they have towards 
it. The use of sacraments is but only in this life, yet so, 
that here they concern a far better life than this, and are for 
that cause accompanied with grace which worketh salvation. 
Sacraments, are powerful instruments of God to eternal life. 
For as our natural life consisteth in the union of the body 
with the soul, so our life supernatural in the union of the soul 
with God. And forasmuch as there is no union of God with 
man,* without that mean between both, which is both ; it 
seemeth requisite, that we must first consider how God is in 
Christ, then how Christ is in us, and how the sacraments do 
serve to make us partakers of Christ. In other things w^ 
may be more brief, but the weight of these requireth large-^ 
ness. 
That God is 61 . ** The Lord our God is but one God.'* In which indivi- 
by iheper- ^^^^^ Unity, notwithstanding, we adore the Father, as being 
sonaiincar- altogether of himself; we glorify. that consubstantial Word 
Sonrwho'u which is the Son ; we bless and magnify that coessential 

▼ery God. 

^ Oportebat Denin camera fieri, iit in seinetipso conoordtMn confibularet UnoHMtUBk 
parlter alque caeflestiuiu,dam atriosque partis to se conneoteos pigaora, et Deam pa« 
riter homiui, et liomincm Dto copularet. Terlal. de Trifiit. 
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Spirit eternally proceeding from both, which is the Holy 
Ghost. Seeing, therefore, the Father is of none, the Son is of 
the Father, and the Spirit is- of both, tiiey are by these their 
several properties really distinguishable each from other. 
For the 'substance of God with this property to be of none i«u. 
doth make the person of the Father ; the very selfsame sub- ^^' 
stance in number with this property to be of the Father, xxiU. 6. 
maketh the person of the Son ; the same substance having ^^* 
added unto it the property of proceeding from the other i^ 
two, maketh the person of the Holy Ghost. So that in y^'i^^' 
every person there is implied both the substance of God, Ooi- 
whiph is one ; and also that property which causeth the I'john 
same person really and truly to differ from the other tv^o. ^* ^^ 
Every person hath his own subsistence which no other be- 
ilideshath,^ although there be others besides that of the same 
substance. As no man but Peter can be the person which 
Peter is, yet Paul hath the selfsame nature which Peter 
hath. ' Again, angels have every of them the nature of pure 
and indivisible spirits, but every angel is not that Angel 
which appeared in a dream to Joseph. Now when God be- 
came man, lest we should err in applying this to the person Matt 
of the Father, or of the Spirit, St. Peter's confession unto Yohn^' 
Christ was, " Thou art the Son of the living God ;" and St. i. i4. 
John's exposition thereof was made plain, that it is the Word** ^^^ ^ 
which was made flesh. *^ *' The Father and the Holy Ghost Magne». 
(saitb Damascen)haveno communion with the incarnation of 
the Word, otherwise than only by approbation and assent." 
Notwithstanding, forasmuch as the Word and Deity are one 
subject, we must beware we exclude not the nature of God 
fropd incarnation, and so make the Son of God incarnate not 
to be very God. For, undoubtedly,"* even the nature of God 
itself in the only person of the Son is incarnate, and hath 
taken to itself flesh. Wherefore, incarnation may neither be 
granted to any person but only one, nor yet denied to that 
mature which is common unto all three. Concerning the 

* Tlfi^antw, nyow, hit^Traaiq Itti nark rovq aylovs itari^Aq, to X^un vajk to xotvvr. 
Kmv^C yei^ \<rrtf h ^a-iq SKaa-rov v^ayfjutroq, t^uu H ilffiv at Inroo^aa-tii. Said. 'H 
fbria ^ naff ictvriiv wy, eK|»WeiTaif aW* Iv teuq tmoo^Ano'i BtvfsXvcu* ro is woivw fMxeL 
inS Um^ovto; Ip^Cf h Ivia^aff^q muL to naff cavrijy vva^at, Damasc. de Orthod. Fide, 
lib; ill. cap. 6. 

*» "Oc torn aurov Aoyoc- ©v h"^ ^^* ova-uiint. Ov ya^io-ri XaX4«c iva^Q^v <^ci)mfMt, 
^XX* ht^iUtt Odiii ovaia ytvynrh, 

« KoT* oviha Tioyw MJCotvwvuxff o Ihvr^^ not to TlnvfAA ri iyiw t? cofnaoa-u rtv Aoyw, 
fi /jA na,r ivimleai nai ^ouXn^-ty. Dama^o. ^ 

^ In illo Divinitas est tTnigeniti fiicta particeps mortaliUtis sostrae, at et dos par- ^ 
Uoipes ejus immortalilatis esseraus. Aug. Epist. 57. 
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cause of which incomprehenBible mystery, forasmuch aa it 
seemeth a thing unconsonant that the world should honour 
any other as the Saviour, but him whom it honoureth as the 
Creator of the world, and in the wisdom of God it hath not 
been thought convenient to admit any way of saving man but 
by man himself, though nothing should be spoken of the love 
and mercy of God towards man, which this way are become 
such a spectacle as neither men nor angels can behold with- 
out a kind of heavenly astonishment, we may hereby perceive 

* ^^' there is cause sufficient why Divine nature should assume 
human, that so God might be in Christ reconciling to him- 
self the world. And if some cause be likewise required, why 
rather to this end and purpose the Son, than either the Fa- 
ther or the Holy Ghost, should be made man, could we which 
are bom the children of wrath, be adopted the sons of God, 

Heb. through grace, any other thai the natural Son of God being 
mediator between God and us ? It became therefore him, by 
whom all things are, to be the way of salvation to all, that 
the institution and restitution of the world might be both 
wrought by one hand. The w:orld's salvation was without 
the* incarnation of the Son of God a thing impossible ; not 
simply impossible, but impossible, it being presupposed, 
that the will of God was no otherwise to have it saved, than 
by the death of his own Son. Wherefore, taking to himself 
our flesh, and by his incarnation making it his own flesh, he 
had now of his own, although from us, what to offer unta God 
for us. And as Christ took manhood, that by it he might be 
capable of death, whereunto he humbled himself; so, because 
manhood is the proper subject of compassion and feeling 
pity, which maketh the sceptre of Christ's regency even in 
the kingdom of heaven be amiable, he which without our 

Heb. nature could not on earth suffer fdr the sins of the world, 

"^* ^^* doth now also, by means thereof, bQth make intercession to 
God for sinners, and exercise dominion over all men with a 
The misin- true, a natural, and a sensible touch of mercy. 

tioM^^oh ^^* ^^ ^® ^^^ *^ man's ability either to express perfectly, or 
hneay hath coucfeivc the manner how this was brought to pass. But the 
manoer ^ ^ Strength of our faith is tried by those things wherein our wits 
liow God and capacities are not strong. Howbeit, because this Divine 
Mw o^nld J^ystery is more true than plain, divers, having framed the 
in one Same to tfieir own conceits and fancies, are found in their 
expositions thereof more plain than tnie : insomuch, that by 
the space of five hundred years after Christ, the church was 
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almost troubled with nothing else, saving only with care and 
travail to preserve this article from the sinister construction 
of heretics : whose first mists when the light of the Nicene 
council had dispelled, it was not long ere Macedonius trans- Ao. Dob. 
ferred unto God's most Holy Spirit the same blasphemy where- ^*^' 
with Arius had already dishonoured his coetemally-begotten 
Son ;notlong ere ApoUinarius* began to pare'awayfrom Christ^s 
humanity. In refutation of which impieties, when the fathers 
of the church, Athanasius, Basil, and the two Gregories, had 
by their painful travails sufficiently cleared the truth ; no less 
for the Deity of the Holy Ghost, than for the complete hu- 
manity of Christ, there followed hereupon a final conclusion, 
whereby those controversies, as also the rest which Paulus 
Samosatenus, Sabellius, Photinus, ^tius, Eunomius, together 
with the whole swarm of pestilent demi-Arians had from time 
to time stirred up since the council of Nice, were both pri- 
vately, first at Rome in a smaller synod, and then at Con- An. Dom. 
stantinople, in a general famous assembly, brought to a ^^* . 
peaceable and quiet end ; sevenscore bishops and ten agree- 
ing in that confession, which by them set down, remaineth 
at this present hour a part of our church-liturgy, a memorial 
of their fidelity and zeal, a sovereign preservative of God's 
people from the venomous infection of heresy. Thus in Christ 
the verity of God, and the complete substance of man, were 
with full agreement established throughout the world, till 
such time as the heresy of Nestorius broached itself, **" di- 
viding Christ into two persons, the Son of God, and the Son 
of man, the one a person begotten of God before all worlds, 
the other also a person bom of the Virgin Mary, and in spe- 
cial favour chosen to be made entire to the Son of God above 
all men, so that whosoever will honour God, must together 
honour Christ, with whose person God hath vouchsafed to 
join himself in so high a degree of gracious respect and fa- 
vour." But that the selfsame person which verily is man, 
should properly be God also, and that by reason not of two 
persons linked in amity, but of two natures, human and Di- 
vine conjoined in one and the same person, the God of glory 

* Mq^fi yk% l&Aritai ^<Ti th ca^uLk Ixf/vuv avd^flmvM; yod( hytfMnvofAtvny v7fo rw avr^ 
hhhnUrof Btov. Said. 

^ OvK in rqy hoiciv oj(aoXo}^7 /tad' hfjutv. Cyril. Epist. ad Ealog. 

Owit fiXl)/t yAf hotriv rov Kiyau rau 06ov wpof "AvQforxrov, ttXXi Jwo vTeocria^tf iXiyi not 
htd^smf. Ei ii *ttt ^AvQ^amw Hal eiov &vnJtaMt rdv Xpurrov, aXX' owe iri &9 hfAtXf, ei\k^ 
•jf axitrtk iuu if MXiM00-fi( uarh to rewr» oXX^Xwff afsaiuiv ilk -rtv wflrt^oXfly t5? <f>(X(af. 
LeonU de Sect. 
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may be said as well to have suflOsred deaths as to have raised 
the dead from their graves ; the Son of man as well to have 
made as redeemed the world, Nestorius in no case would ad- 
mit. That which deceived him was want of heed to the first 
beginning of that admiraUe combination of God with man. 

John « The Word (saith St. John) was made flesh, and dwelt in us.'' 
The evangelist useth the plural number, men for manhood, 
us for the nature whereof we consist, even as the apostle de- 
nying the assumption of angelical nature, saith likewise in 

HeK the plural number, "He took not angels, but the seed of 
Abraham^' It pleased not the Word or wisdom of God, to 
take to itself some one person amongst men, for then should 
that one have been advanced, which was assumed, and no 
more ; but wisdom, to the end she might save many, built 
her house of that nature which is common unto all, she made 
not this or that man her habitation, but dwelt mt«. The seeds 
of herbs and plants at the first, are not in act, but in possi- 
bility that which they afterward grow to be. If the Son of 
God had taken to himself a man now made and already per- 
fected, it would of necessity follow, that there are in Christ 
two persons, the one assuming, and the other assumed ; 
whereas the Son of God did not assume a man's person 
into his own, but man's nature to his own person ; and there- 
fore took semen, the seed of Abraham, the very first original 
element of our nature, before it was come to have any per- 
sonal human subsistence. The flesh and the conjunction of 
the flesh with God, began both at one instant;* his making 
and taking to himself our flesh was but one act, so that in 
Christ there is no personal subsistence but one, and that 
from everlasting. By taking only the nature of man, he still 
continueth one person, and changeth but the manner of his 
subsisting, which was before in the mere glory of the Son of 
God, and is now in the habit of our flesh. Forasmuch there- 
fore as Christ hath no personal subsistence but one, whereby 
we acknowledge him to have been eternally the Son of God, 
we must of necessity apply to the person of the Son of God, 
even that which is spoken of Christ according to his human 
nature. For example, according to the flesh he was bom of 
the Virgin Mary, baptized of John in the river Jordan, by Pi- 
late adjudged to die, and executed by the Jews- We cannot 
say properly, that the Virgin bore, ot John did baptize, or 

> *H Xn^Xffa <^tc ov fffwfngx,* '^i ^■i4»c, Tbftod. Dial. "Arpnrroe. 
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Pilate condemn, or the Jews crucify, the nature of man, be- 
cause these all are personable attributes ; his person is the 
subject which receiveth them, his nature that which maketh 
his person -capable or apt to receive. If we should say, that 
the person of a man in our Saviour Christ was the subject of 
these things, this were plainly to entrap ourselves in the very 
snare of the Nestorian heresy, between whom and the church 
of God there was no difference, saving only that Nestorius 
imagined in Christ as well a personal human subsistence, asi 
a Divine ; the church acknowledging a substance both Di- 
tine and human, but no other personal subsistence than Di- 
vine, because the Son of God took not to himself a man's 
person^ but the nature only of a man. Christ is a person both 
Divine and human, howbeit not therefore two persons in one; 
neither both these in one sense, but a person Divine, because 
he is personally the Son of God ; human, because he hath 
really the nature of the children of men. In Christ, therefore, 
God and man, " There is (saith Paschasius) a twofold sub- p«m*; li^ 
stance, not a twofold person, because one person distinguish- g^JJ"* 
eth another, whereas one nature cannot in another become 
extinct.** For the personal being which the Son of God 
already had, suffered not the substance to be personal which 
lie took; although, together with the nature which he had, 
the nature also which he took continueth. Whereupon it 
foHoweth against Nestorius, that no person was born of the 
Virgin but the Son of God, no person but the Son of God 
baptized, the Son of God condemned, the Son of God and 
no other person crucified ; which one only point of Christian 
belief, ** the infinite worth of the Son of God," is the very 
ground of all things believed concerning life and salvation, 
by that which Christ either did or suffered as man in our be- 
half. But forasmuch as St. Cyril, the chiefest of those two 
hundred bishops assembled in the council of Ephesus, where An. Dowu 
the heresy of Nestorius was condemned, had in his writings 43U 
against the Arians avouched; that the Word or wisdom of 
God hath but one nature which is eternal, and whereunto he 
assumed flesh (for the Arians were of opinion, that besides 
God's own eternal wisdom, there is a wisdom which God 
created before all things, to the end he might thereby create 
all things else ; and that this created wisdom was the Word 
.which took flesh). Agaij^, forasmuch ^ the same Cyril had 
given instance in the body and the soid of man^no farther than 
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only to enforce by example against Nestorius^ that a visible 
and invisible^ a mortal and an immortal substance, may united 
make one person ; the words of Cyril were in process of time 
so taken, as though it had been his drift to teach, that even 
as in us the body and the soul, so in Christ God and man 
iUuDom. make hnt one nature. Of which error, six hundred and thirty 
fathers in the council of Chalcedon condemned Eutyches. 
For as Nestorius teaching rightly, that God and man are dis- 
tinct natures, did thereupon misinfer, that in Christ those 
natures can by no conjunction make one person ; so Euty- 
ches, of sound belief as touching their true personal copula- 
tion, became unsound, by denying the difference which still 
continueth between the one and the other nature. We must 
therefore keep warily a middle course, shunning both that 
distraction of persons, wherein Nestorius went awry ; and 
also ' this latter confusion of natures, which deceived Euty- 
ches.* These natures, from the moment of their fir6t combi- 
nation, have been and are for ever inseparable. For pven 
when his soul forsook the tabernacle of his body, his Deity 
forsook neither body nor soul. If it had, then could we not 
truly hold, either that the person of Christ was buried, or 
that the person of Christ did raise u p h i mself from the dead. 
For the body separated from the*brd,(^can in no true sense 
be termed the person of Christ ; nor is it true to say, that the 
Son of God in raising up that body, did raise up himself, if 
the body were not both with him, and of him, even during 
the time it lay in the sepulchre. The like is also to be said 
of the soul, otherwise we are plainly and inevitably Nesto- 
rians. The very person of Christ, therefore, for ever one and 
the selfsame, was only, touching the bodily substance, con- 
cluded within the grave, his soul only from thence severed ; 
but by personal union his Deity still inseparably joined with 
. both. 
■batbyUie 63, The sequel of which conjunction of natures in the 
DO with person of Christ, is no abolishment of natural properties ap- 
le other pertaining to either substance, no transition or transmigra- 
hrist, tion thereof out of one substance into another : finally, no such 
irnlS'' "^^^"^ infusion, as really causeth the same natural opera- 
ain Dor tious or properties to be made common unto both substances ; 
Msofes- jjut whatsoever is natural to Deity, the same remaineth 

sntial pro- '' 

ra^. Hieodor. Dial. 'atm^. 
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in Christ uncommunicated unto his manhood, and whatso- 
ever natural to manhood, his Deity thereof is incapable* 
The true properties and operations of his Deity are, to know 
that which is not possible for created natures to compre- 
hend ; to be simply the highest cause of all things, the well- 
spring of immortality and life ; to have neither end nor be- 
ginning of days ; to be every where present, and enclosed 
no where ; to be subject to no alteration nor passion ; to 
produce of itself those effects which cannot proceed but from 
infinite majesty and power. The true properties and opera- 
tions of his manhood are such as Ireneeus reckoneth up :* 
'* If Christ (saith he) had not taken flesh from the very earth, 
he would not have coveted those earthly nourishments, 
wherewith bodies which be taken from thence are fed. This 
was the nature which felt hunger after long fasting, was de- 
sirous of rest after travel, testified compassion and love by 
tears, groaned in heaviness, and with extremity of grief even 
melted away itself into bloody sweats." To Christ we 
ascribe both working of wonders and suffering of pains; we 
use concerning him speeches as well of humility as of Di- 
vine glory ; but the one we apply unto that nature which he 
t9ok of the Virgin Mary, the other to that which was in the 
1>eginning. We may not, therefore, imagine, that the pro- 
perties of the weaker nature have vanished with the presence 
of the more glorious, and have been therein swallowed up 
as in a gulf. We dare not in this point give ear to them 
who over boldly afiirm, " That the nature which Christ took Greg.Nyw. 
weak and feeble from us, by being mingled with Deity, be- xheophil. 
came the same which Deity is; that the assumption of our Aiexan<hr. 
substance unto his, was like the blending of a drop of vine- 
gar with the huge ocean, wherein although it continue still, 
yet not with those properties which severed it hath ; because 
sithence the instant of their conjunction all distinction of 
the one from the other is extinct, and whatsoever we can 
now conceive of the Son of God, is nothing else but mere 
Deity :" which words are so plain and direct for Eutyches, (hat 
I stand in doubt, they are not his whose name they carry. 
Sure I am, they are far from truth, and must of necessity 
give place to the better-advised sentences of other men. " He 

* TavTA ^irttt o^fji,^o\a ca^xif t?( aftiynt iiXDjUfitvnc* < IreD. 1. iii. advers. Haeres. 
Christ did all these avB^umiwu cAfACkroq v6f4M, Greg. Nazian. Orat. ii. de Filio. 
Tovc fAh ra«nivouf Xiyovi rS ix Mog/oc ekfB^tifro», nrdvi M avnyfAivws Koi OtoTTfifrtXt nrS h 
4f^?3m Ao>M. TheodtDial.. *Ae'vy^(yr9t, 
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Hilar, which in himself was appointed (saith Hilary)^a mediator to- 
Ub. ii!" save his church, and for performance of that mystery of me- 
diation between God and man, is become God and man, doth 
npw^ being but one, consist of both those natures united ; 
neither hath he, through the union of both, incurred the 
damage or loss of either ; lest, by being bom a man, we 
should think he hath given oyer to be God ', or that because 
he continued God, therefore he cannot be man also; where- 
as the true belief which maketh a man happy, proclaimeth 
jointly God and man, confesseth the word and flesh together/' 
^^* Cjnril more plainly : ** His two natures have knit themselves the 
•d Neit. one to the other, and are in that nearness as incapable of 
confusion as oF distraction. Their coherence hath not taken 
away the difference between them ; flesh is not become God, 
but doth still continue flesh, although it be now the flesh of 
God.*' ** Yea, of each substance (saith Leo*) the properties are 
all preserved and kept safe." These two natures are as causes 
and original grounds of all things which Christ hath done. 
Wherefore some things he doth as God, because his Deity 
alone is the wellspring from which they flow ; some things 
as man, because they issue from his mere human nature ; 
some things jointly as both God and man, because both na- 
tures concur as principles thereunto. For albeit the proper- 
ties of each nature do cleave only to that nature whereof 
they are properties ; and therefore Christ cannot naturally 
be as God the same which he naturally is as man, yet both 
natures may very well concur unto one effect, and Christ in 
that respect be truly said to work both as God and man, one 
and the selfsame thing. Let, us therefore, set it down for a 
rule or principle so necessary, as nothing more, to the plain 
deciding of all doubts and questions about the union of na- 
tures in Christ, that of both natures there is a co-operation 
often, an association always, but never any mutual partici- 
pation, whereby the properties of the one are infused into 
the other. Which rule must serve for the better under- 
standing of that which Damascene ^ hath touching cross and 

* Salva proprietate ntrinftqne naturae, sascepta est a Majestate hamilitas, a Tirtate 
infinnitas, ab teternitate mortalitas. Leo. Epist. ad Flav. 

b Ovr6s ia^iv o rfovo^ Tnc amiiSa-to^ iuarifag ^a-toei t? srspA rSnf IhWt ^tk lit tvc 
vTFoa^ioteot ravrinmra, nai tytt i\q IXXqXa avrSn fn^^aopicn. Damage, de Orthod. I^d* 
1. iil. c. 4. Veram est daarum in Christo natoraram alteram saas alteri proprietates 
imperlire, enanciando videlicet, idqae non in abstracto sed in coocreto solam, divi- 
sas bomioi non hamanitati» haroanas non deitati .sed Deo triboi. Cojus h»o est 
ratio, qaia, cam snppositam prsdicationis sit ejasraodi, ut ntramqae naturam in se 
eontineat, si?e ab ana siyo ab altera denominetur, nihil refert. 
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ciiculary speeches^ wherein there are attributed to God such 
things as belong to manhood, and to man such as properly 
concern the Deity of Christ Jesus, the cause whereof is the 
association of natures in one subject. A kind of mutual 
commutation there is, whereby these concrete names, God 
and man, when we speak of Christy do take interchangeably 
one another's room, so that, for truth of speech, it skilleth 
not whether we say, that the Son of God hath created the 
world, and the Son of man by his death hath saved it ; or 
else, that the Son of man did create, and the Son of God die 
to save ihe world. Howbeit, as oft as we attribute to God 
what the manhood of Christ claimeth, or to man what his 
Deity hath right unto, we understand by the name of God, 
and the name of man, neither the one nor the other nature, 
but the whole person of Christ, in whom both natures are. 
When the apostle saith of the Jews, that they crucified the 
Lord of glory, and when the Son of man, being on earthy af- 
firmeth, that the Son of man was in heaven at the same in- 
stant ; there is in these two speeches that mutual circulation 
beforementioned. In the one, there is attributed to God or 
the Lord of glory, death, whereof Divine nature is not capa? 
ble ; in the other, ubiquity unto man, which human nature 
admitteth not. Therefore, by the Lord of glory, we must needs i Cor. 
understand the whole person of Christ, who, being Lord of"' ^* 
glory, was indeed crucified, but nat in that nature for which 
he is termed the Lord of glory. In like manner, by the Son of ^?^ 
man, the whole person of Christ must necessarily be meant, 
who, being man upon earth, filled heaven with his glorious 
presence, but not according to that nature for which the 
title of man is given him. Without this caution, the fathers, 
whose belief was sincere, and their meaning most sound, shall 
seem in their writings, one to deny what another constantly 
doth affirm. Theodoret disputeth, with great earnestness, 
that God cannot be said to suffer. But he thereby meaneth 
Christ's Divine nature against ApoUinarius, which held even Apoiiinar. 
Deity itself passible. Cyril on the other side against Nesto- pj^y/ " 
rius as much contendeth, that whosoever will deny very God 
to have sufiered death, doth forsake the faith. Which, not- 
withstanding, to hold, were heresy, if the name of God 
in this assertion did not import, as it doth, the person 
of Christ, who being verily God, suffered death, but in the 

* ©WTw rov Tlw M.rao'Mvaiwffi T»y Ssonrra. Greg. Nys*. de 8e«tator. 
VOL. II. N 
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flesh, and not in that-substance for which ihe name of God 

is given him. 
^IrirthAih ^' '^ *^^^ both natures do remain with their properties 
obtained in Christ thus distinct, as hath been shewed, we are, for our 
J^JJ^^J^ better understanding what either nature receiveth from other, 
by the to note, that Christ is by three degrees a receiver ; first, in 

Uii^h *^^* ^® ^® *^® ^^^ ^^ God; secondly, in that his human na- 
witb ture hath had the honour of union with Deity bestowed upon 
*^* it ; thirdly, in that by means thereof sundry eminent graces 
have flowed as eflects from Deity into that nature which is 
toupled with it. On Christ, therefore, is bestowed the gift 
of eternal generation, the gift of union, and the gift of unc- 
tion. By the gift of eternal generation, Christ hath received 
of the Father one, and in number the selfsame substance,* 
which the Father hath of himself unreceived from any other. 
For every '* beginning*' ** is a father unto that which cometh 
of it, and every " offspring" is a son unto that out of which it 
groweth. Seeing, therefore, the Father alone is originally* 
that Deity which Christ originally ** is not (for Christ is God 
by being of God ; light * by issuing out of light) f it follow- 
eth hereupon, that whatsoever Christ hath coiomon unto 
h^im with his heavenly Father,^ the same of necessity must be 
given him, but naturally and eternally given ; ** not bestowed 
by way of benevolence and favour, as the other gifts both are. 

* Nativitas Dei non potest Don earn, ex qua profecta est, tenere nataram. Neqoe 
enim aliad qnam Deas subsistit, qui non aliunde qnam ex Deo Dens sabsistit. Hilar, 
de Trin. lib. t. Ciim sit gloria, sempiternitate, yirtate, regno, potestate, boo qaod 
Pater est, omnia tamen haeo non sine aactore sicut Pater, sed ex Patre tanqaam Filios 
sine initio et aeqoalis babet. Raffin. in Sjmb. Apost. cap. 9. ^iam fdionde non 
dedacOf sed de substantia Fatris omnem a Patre consecntom potestttem. Tertnl. 
contra Prax. 

** Ephes. 3. 15. vao-a vatfik, qoicqaid alteri qaoTis modo dat esse. 

^ Jac. i. 17, Pater Inminom, Ttov te kcU TLnvfjMroq H\w6rt, Pachym. in Diodjs. 
de ccel. Hierar. cap. 1. Pater est principiom totius divinitatis, quia ipse a onllo est. 
Non enim babet de quo procedat, sed ab eo et Filias est genitns et Spiritns Sanctus 
procedit. Aag. de Trinit* lib. iv. cap. 4Q. Hino Christos deilatis loco nomen nbiqme 
patris usurpat, qnia Pater nimiram est ^fnyeua Biomrog. 

^ Pater tota substantia est, Filins yero derivatio totins et propagatio. Tertol. 
contra Prax. 

^ Qaod enim Dens est, ex Deo est.fiilar. de Trin. lib. v. Nihil nisi natam babet 
Filins. Hilar, lib. iy. 

' *Airavyeta'fxa uTtg ^ojuc* Heb. i. 3. *Etf~riy anopsia t?c rw ifatroHf&rofOQ l^nc 
itXtK^n^C* — airauyM-fjM — ^urlq euiiov. Sap. vii. 25, 26. 

f Nihil in se diyersnm ac dissimile habent natns et generans. Hilar, de Sjnod. 
advers. Aria. In Trinitate alius atque alius, non aliud atque aliud. Vincent. Ljr. 
cap. 19. 

" Ubi author stemns est, ibi et nativitatis aetemitas est : quia sicut nativitas ab 

aathore est; ita et ab letemo authore aeterna nativitas est. Hilar, de Trin. lib. xii. 

Sicut naturara praestat Filio sine initio Generatio ; ita Spiritus Sancti priestat 

' tiam sine initio Pruoessio. Aug. de Trin. lib. r. cap. 15. 
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And, therefore, where the fathers give it out for a rule,, that 
whatsoever Christ is said in Scripture to have received, the 
same we ought to apply only to the manhood of Christ : their 
assertion is true of all things which Christ hath received by 
grace ; but to that which he hath received of the Father by 
eternal nativity or birth, it reacheth not. Touching union of 
Deity with manhood, it is by grace, because there can be no 
greater grace shewed towards men, than that God should 
vouchsafe to unite unto man's nature the person of his only- 
begotten Son. Because ** thJF Father loveth the Son," as man^ John 
he hath by uniting Deity with manhood, " given all things in- "' 
to his hands." It hath pleased the Father, that in him " all ?p*»^ 
fulness should dwell.'' The name which he hath above all '^j^ 
names is given him. " As the Father hath life in himself,'* u« 9- 
the " Son in himself hath life also" by the gift of the Father. ^^^ 
The gift whereby God hath made Christ a fountain of life, is 
that ** conj unction of the nature of God with the nature of man" 
in the person of Christ, which gift (saith Christ to the wo- 1 John 
man of Samaria) if thou didst know, and in that respect un- Hif^stre- 
derstand who it is which asketh water of thee, thou wouldest ms DeuB, 
ask of him, that he might give thee living water. The union »tenia. 
therefore of the flesh with Deity, is to that flesh a gift of prin- John 
cipal grace and favour. For, by virtue of this grace, man is *^' ^ * 
really made God, a creature is exalted above the dignity of 
all creatures, and hath all creatures else under it. This ad- 
mirable union of God with man can enforce in that higher na-' 
tore no alteration, because unto God there is nothing more 
natural, than not to be subject to any change.^ Neither is it a 
thing impossible, that the Word being made flesh, should 
be that which it was not before, as touching the manner of 
subsistence^ and yet continue in all qualities or properties 
of nature the same it was, because the incarnation of the 
Son of God consisteth merely in the union of natures, which 
union doth add perfection to the weaker, to the nobler no 
alteration at all.*^ If, therefore, it be demanded what the per- 
son of the Son of God hath attained by assuming manhood ; 

«v THV Mrnra, Theod. fol. 42. et ex Greg. Nazian. Orat. ii. de Fol. ibid. 44. 

* "A^ffip t£» &y^^eu^m HMm iff-ri to &y«Tov, ovtm tSj a>j4ai Tptatoc »oiwi> to irftirrk 
9§ lui iyaXkUoarof. Theo. Dial. *ATpC9rToc. 

« Pericnlom status sni Deo nuUam est. Tertal. de Car. Cfar. MajesUti Filii Dei 
oorporea Nativitas nihil contalit, nihil abstalit. Leo de Nativit. Ser. Tiii. Mevm o 
%r aw ifx?i* 6>^C fAhu, Hoi T)}y hfMtv iv iavrS wa^ao'xivei^an tva^^iv, Theophil. In for- 
servi transisse non est natoram perdidisse Dei. Hilar, de TVin. lib. xii. 
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surely, the whole smii of all is this, to be as we are, tmly, 
reaUy, and naturally man, by means whereof he is made ca- 
pable of meaner offices than otherwise his person could have 
admitted ; the only gain he thereby purchased for himself, 
was to be capable of loss and detriment for the good of others. 
But may it rightly be said concerning the incarnation of Je- 
sus Christ, that as our nature hath in no respect changed his, 
so from his to ours as little alteration hath ensued i The very 
cause of his taking upon him our nature, was to change it, 
to better the quality, and to advance the condition thereof, 
although in no sort to abolish the substance which he took ; 
nor to infuse into it the natural forces and properties of hid 
Deity. As, therefore, we have shewed, how the Son of God 
by his incarnation hath changed the manner of that personal 
subsistence which before was solitary, and is now in the as- 
sociation of flesh, no alteration thereby accruing to the na- 
ture of God ; so neither are the properties of man's nature in 
the person of Christ, by force and virtue of the same con- 
junction so much altered, as not to stay within those limits 
which our substance is bordered withal ; nor the siate and 
quality of our substance so unaltered, but thatihere are.in 
it many glorious effects proceeding from so near copulation 
with Deity. God from us can receive nothing, we by him 
have obtained much. For albeit, the natural properties of 
Deity be not communicable to man's nature, the supernatu- 
ral gifts, graces, and effects, thereof are. The honour which 
our flesh hath by being the flesh of the Son of God, is in 
many ^respects great. If we respect but that which is common 
unto us with him, the glory provided for him and his in the 
kingdom of heaven, his right and title thereunto, even in 
that he is man, differeth from other men's, beeause he is that 
man of whom God is himself a part. We have right to the 
same inheritance with Christ ; but not the same right which 
he hath ; his being such as we cannot reach, and ours such 
as he cannot stoop unto. Furthermore, to be the way, 
the truth, and the life; to be the wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification,* resurrection ; to be the peace of the whole 
world, the hope of the righteous, the heir of all things ; to 
be that supreme head whereunto all power, both in heaven 
and in earth, is given; these are not honours common unto 
Christ with other men ; they are titles above the dignity and 
worth of any which were but a mere man, yet true of Christ* 
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even in that he is man ; but man with whom Deity is personally 
joined, and unto whom it hath added those excellences which 
make him more than worthy thereof. Finally, sith God hath 
deified our nature, though not by turning it into himself, yet 
by making it his own inseparable, habitation, we cannot now 
conceive, how God should without man, either exercise Di- 
vine power," or receive the glory of Divine praise. For man 
is in both an associate of Deity .^ But to come to the grace 
of unction : did the parts of our nature, the soul and body of 
Christ, receive, by the influence of Deity wherewith they were 
matched, no ability of operations, no virtue, or quality above 
nature? Surely, as the sword which is made fiery, doth not 
only cut by reason of the sharpness which simply it hath, 
but also bum by means of that heat which it hath from fire ; 
so, there is no doubt but the Deity of Christ hath enabled 
that nature which it took of man, to do more than man in 
this world hath power to comprehend; forasmuch as (the 
bare essential properties of Deity excepted) he hath imparted 
unto it all things, he hath replenished it with all such perfec- 
tions^ as the same is any where apt to receive, at the least, 
accQiding to the exigence of that economy or service £br 
which it pleased him in love and mercy to be made man. For 
as the paits, degrees, and offices, of that mystical administra- 
tion did require, which he voluntarily undertook, the beams 
of Deity did in operation always accordingly either restrain 
or enlarge themselves.^ From hence we may somewhat con- Matt, 
jecture, how the powers of that soul are illuminated, which **''"• ^^* 
being so inward unto God, cannot choose but be privy unto 
all things which God worketh, and must therefore of neces- 
sity be endued with knowledge so far forth universal, though Cui. 
not with infinite knowledge peculiar to Deity itself. The soul "• ^' 
of Christ that saw in this life the face of God, was here, through 
so visible presence of Deity, filled with all manner of graces 
and virtues in that unmatchable degree of perfection, for 
which, of him we read it written, *' That God with the oil of '?"• 
gla<kiess anointed him above his fellows." And as God hath uji. i. 

* *H JifiA rou ©low h flroMJTiitij rSiv hrtuv teat vamon, Srtc Irriit i JUmo^, ^ oZ rk j&rra 
lyinro, avrn rdr ivoo^irra, WfJc ainiff h^fiontn r.Q to Ui<n amyayw v^ ^ik rni Wfl«n«ff. 
Gregor. Ny»8. tpud Theod. 'Awe rvf 4)uo-i«ff Trif o^c XaCartr avaf/Jf itia^ttrtf ivam 
irotf^c «fX^ff »*^ i^ouffiaf, ChryB. in Psal. xli. 

Moi &faKafji£anaifU. Theod. ei Iren. lib,iii. «dTer». Iisre9» 
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Luke in Christ unspeakably glorified the nobler, so ^ likewise the 
Aeu^ meaner part of our nature, the very bodily substance o^ man. 
IT. 27; Where also that must again be remembered which we noted 
?g^ before, concerning the degrees of the influence of Deity pro- 
s C<ur. portionable imto his own purposes, intents, and counsels. For 
1 %ha ^ ^^ respect his body, which, by natural condition was cor^- 
ii.2as7. ruptible, wanted the gift of everlasting immunity from death, 
passion, and dissolution, till God, which gave it to be slain for 
sin, had for righteousness* sake restored it to life, with cer- 
tainty of endless continuance. Yea, in this respect the very 
John glorified body of Christ retained in it the scars and marks of 
"• ^' former mortality. But shall we say, tliat in heaven his glo- 
rious body, by virtue of the same cause, hath now power to 
present itself in all places, and to be every where at once pre- 
sent? We nothing doubt, but God hath, many ways above 
the reach of our capacities, exalted that body which it hath 
pleased him to make his own, that body wherewith he hath 
saved the world, that body which hath been and is the root 
of eternal life ; the instrument wherewith Deity worketh, the 
sacrifice which taketh away sin, the price which hath ran- 
somed souls firom death, the leader of the whole anny of bo- 
dies that shall rise again. For though it had a beginning 
firom us, yet God hath given it vital efficacy, heaven hath en- 
dowed it with celestial power, that virtue it hath firom above, 
in regard whereof all the angels of heaven adore it.* Notwith- 
standing, a body still it continueth, a body consubstantial 
with our bodies, a body of the same both nature and measure 
which it had on earth. To gather therefore into one sum, all 
that hitherto hath been spoken touching this point, there are 
but four things which concur to make complete the whole 
state of our Lord Jesus Christ; his Deity, his manhood, the 
conjunction of both, and the distinction of the one from the 
other being joined in one. Four principal heresies there are, 
which have in those things withstood the truth. Arians, by 
bending themselves against the Deity of Christ ; Apollinari- 
ans, by maiming and misinterpreting that which belongeth to 
his human nature ; Nestorians, by rending Christ asunder, . 
and dividing him into two persons ; the followers of Eutyches, 
by confounding in his person those natures which they should 
distinguish. Against these there have been four most famous 

* Mirk Tqy h&anfaffn i^ivarw fxh io-ri tuii a^ttfrat mi ^tUt ^^nf fOrrof, a-Sfjut U 
cfM0c T^ oIm^v I^w mfiy^ct^f* Theod. fol. 80. 
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ancient general councils; the council of -Nice, to define 
against Arians ; against Apollinarians, the council of Con- 
stantinople; the council of Ephesus against Nestorians; 
against Eutychians^ the Chalcedon council. In four words, 
aXnOaig, rcXibic* aSicupfroic, aavyx^fTiog, truly, perfectly, indi- 
visibly, distinctly; — ^the first apply to his being God; and the 
second to his being man ; the third to his being of both one ; 
and the fourth to his still continuing in that one both ; we 
may fully, by way of abridgment, comprise whatsoever an- 
tiquity hath at large handled, either in declaration of Christ- 
ian belief, or in refutation of the aforesaid heresies. Within 
the compass of which four heads, I may truly affirm, that^U 
heresies which touch but the person of Jesus Christ (whether 
they have risen in these latter days, or in any age heretofore), 
may be with great facility brought to confine themselves. 
We conclude, therefore, that to save the world it was of ne- 
cessity the Son of God should be thus incarnate, and that 
God should so be in Christ, as hath been declared. 

56. Having thus far proceeded in speech concerning the Ofthepei 
person of Jesus Christ, his two natures, their conjunction, ^^/^^ 
that which he either is or doth in respect of both, and that Christ ere: 
which the one receiveth from the other; sith God in Christ -^^t^'t*"* 
is generally the medicine whereby we are every one particu- sense it nu 
larly cored : inasmuch as Christ*s incarnation and passion J® j^er 
can be available to no man's good which is not made partaker where pre 
of Christ, neither can we participate of him without his pre- cording" lo 
sence ; we are briefly to consider how Christ is present, to the ^e A®**** 
end it may thereby better appear how we are made partakers 
of Christ, both otherwise, and in the sacraments themselves. 
All things are in such sort.divided into finite and infinite, that 
no one substance, nature, or quality, can be possibly capable 
of both. The world and all thuigs in the world are stinted, . 
all e£fects that proceed from them, all the powers and abili- 
ties whereby they work ; whatsoever they do, whatsoever 
they may, and whatsoever they are, is limited. Which limit- 
ation of each creature is both the perfection and also the 
preservation thereof. Measure is that which perfecteth all 
things, because every thii^ is for some end; neither can that 
Aing be available to any end which is not proportionable 
thereunto ; and to proportion, as well excesses as defects are 
opposite. Again, forasmuch as nothing doth perish, but only 
through excess or defect of that, the due proportioned mea- 
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sure whereof doth give perfection, it followeth, that measure 
is likewise the preservation of all things. Out of which pre- 
mises we may conclude, not only that nothing created can 
possibly be unlimited, or can receive any such accident, qua- 
lity, or property, as may really make it infinite (for then 
should it cease to be a creature), but also that every crea- 
ture's limitation is according to his own kind ; and, therefore, 
as oft as we note in them any thing above their kind, it ar- 
gueth, that the same is not properly theirs, but groweth in 
them from a cause more powerful than they are. Such as 
the substance of each thing is, such is also the presence 
Ft. cxuix. thereof. Impossible it is, that God should withdraw his 
jcr. presence from any thing, because the very substance of God 

xxiilf 24. is infinite. He fiUeth heaven and earth, although he take up 
no room in either, because his substance is immaterial, pure, 
and of us in this world so incomprehensible, that albeit no 
part of us be ever absent from him who is present* whole 
unto every particular thing, yet his presence with us we no 
way discern farther than only that God is present; which 
partly by reason, and more perfectly by faith, we know to be 
fiiTU and certain. Seeing, therefore, that, presence every 
where is the sequel pf an infinite and incomprehensible sub-^ 
stance, (for what can be every where, but that which can no 
where be comprehended f) to inquire, whether Christ be every 
where, is to inquire of a natural property, a property that 
cleaveth to the Deity of Christ. Which Deity being common 
unto him with none but only the Father and Holy Ghost, it 
followeth, that nothing of Christ which is limited, that no- 
thing created, that neither the soul nor the body of Christ, 
and, consequently, not Christ as man, or Christ according to 
his human nature, can possibly be every where present, be- 
cause those phrases of lin^tation and restraint do either 
point out the principal subject whereunto every such attri^ 
bute adhereth, or else they intimate the radical cause out of 
which it groweth. For example, when we say that Christ 
as man, or according to his human nature, sufiered death ; 
we shew what nature was the the proper subject of mortality : 
when we say, that as God, or according to his Deity, he 
conquered death, we declare his Deity to have been the 

» Ideo Deas abiqne^essc dicitar, quia nolil parti reram absens est; ideo totns, 
qaia oon parli reroin partem sai pnesenteip pnebet, et alteri pfirti alteram partem, sfl4 
non solara uniTersitati Creatures, verara etiam cjailibet parti ejaH iotas puit«r mdeit. 
Aug. £pi»t. Ivu. 
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cause b]rforce and virtue whereof he raised himself from the 
grave. But neither is the manhood of Christ that subject 
whereunto universal presence agreeth, neither is it the cause 
original by force whereof his person is enabled to be every 
where present. Wherefore, Christ is essentially present witb 
all things, in that he is very God, but not present with all 
things as man, because manhood and the parts thereof can 
neither be the cause nor the true subject of such presence. 
Notwithstanding, somewhat more plainly to shew a true im- 
mediate reason wherefore the manhood of Christ can neither 
be every where present, nor cause the person of Christ so to 
be ; we acknowledge that of St. Augustine concerning Christ 
most true, " In that he is personally the Word, he created all 
things ; in that he is naturally man, he himself is created of 
Ood;''* and it doth not appear that any one creature hath power 
to be present with all creatures. Whereupon, nevertheless, it 
will not follow, that Christ cannot therefore be thus present 
because he is himself a creature ; forasmuch as only infinite 
presence is that which cannot possibly stand with the essence 
or being of any creature ; as for presence with all things that 
are, slth the whole race, mass, and body of them, is finite, 
Christ by being a creature is not in thai respect excluded from 
possibility of presence with them. That which excludeth 
him therefore, as man, from so great largeness of presence, 
is only his being man, a creature of this particular hind, where- 
unto the God of nature hath set those bounds of restraint 
and limitation, beyond which to attribute unto it any thing 
more than a creature of that sort can admit, were to give it 
another nature, to make it a creature of some other kind than 
in truth it i^i. Furthermore, if Christ, in that he is man, be 
every where present, seeing this cometh not by the nature of 
manhood itself, there is no other way how it should grow, but 
either by the grace of union with Deity, or by the grace of 
unction received from Deity. It hath been already sufficiently 
proved, that by force of union the properties of both natures 
are imparted to the person only in whom they are, and not what 
belongeth to the one nature really conveyed or translated into 
the other; it hath been likewise proved, that natures united 
in Christ continue the very same which they are where they 

* Qaod ad Verbum attinet. Creator est ; qnod ad horoinem, creatnra est. Aug. 
Epist. 57. Dena qni semper est, et semper erat, fit creatnra. Leo de Nativ. Molti 
timore trepidant ne Christam esAe Creatnram dioere oompellantnr ; nos proclamamai 
j^on esse perioplom dioere^ Chrittaqi esae oreataraia. Hier. in Epist ad Epb. ii. 
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are not muted. And concerning the grace of nncdon, wherein 
are contained the gifts and yirtaes which Christ as man hath 
above men, they make him really and habitually a man more 
excellent than we are, they take not from him the nature and 
substance that we have, they cause not his soul nor body to 
be of another kind than ours is. Supernatural endowments 
are an advancement, they are no extinguishment of that na- 
ture whereto they are given. The substance of the body of 
Christ hath no presence, neither can have, but only local. It 
was not therefore every where seen, nor did ev«ry where suf- 
fer death, every where it could not be entombed, it is not 
every where now, being exalted into heaven. There is no 
proof in the world strong enough to enforce that Christ had 
a true body, but by the true and natural properties of his 
body. Amongst which properties, definite or local presence 
Tertoi. is chief. ** How is it true of Christ (saith Tertullian) that he 
^Cv. ^|g j^ ^^ buried, and rose again, if Christ had not that very 
flesh, the nature whereof is capable of these things, flesh 
mingled with- blood, supported with bones, woven with si- 
news, embroidered with veins?" If his majestical body have 
now any. such new property, by force whereof it may every 
where really even ia mbstance present itself, or may at once 
be in many places ; then hath the majesty of his estate ex- 
Aog. tinguished the. verity of his nature. '' Make then no doubt or 
18?! question of it (saith St. Augustin) but that the man Christ 
Jesus is now in that very place from whence he shall come 
in the same form and substance of flesh which he carried 
thither, and from which he hath not taken nature, but given 
thereunto immortality. According to this form he spreadeth 
not out himself into all places : for it behoveth us to take 
great heed, lest while we go about to maintain the glorious 
Deity of him which is man, we leave him not the true bodily 
substance of a man." According to St. Augustin's opinion> 
therefore, that majestical body which we make to be every 
where present, doth thereby cease to have the substance of 
a true body. To conclude, we hold it in regard of the fore- 
alleged proofs, a most infallible truth, that Christ, as man, is 
not every where present. There are which think it as infal- 
libly true. That Christ is every where present as man, which 
peradventure in some sense may be well enough granted. His 
human substance in itself is naturally absent from the earth ; 
his soul and body not on earth, but in heaven only : yet be- 
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cause this substance is inseparably joined to that personal 
Word, which by his very Divine essence is present with all 
things'; the nature which cannot have in itself universal pre- 
sence, hath it afier a sort, by being no where severed from that 
which every where is present. For inasmuch as that infinite 
Word is not divisible into parts, it could not in part, but must 
needs be wholly incarnate ; and, consequently, wheresoever 
the Word is, it hath with it manhood, else should the Word 
be in part, or somewhere God only and not man, which is 
impossible. For the person of Christ is whole, perfect God and 
perfect man, wheresoever ; although the parts of his man- 
hood, being finite, and his Deity infinite, we cannot say that 
the whok of Christ is simply everywhere, as we may say that 
his Deity is, and that his person is by force of Deity. For, 
somewhat of the person of Christ is not every where in that sort; 
namely, his manhood, the only conjunction whereof with Deity 
is extended as far as Deity, the actual position restrained and 
tied to a certain place ; yet presence by way of conjunction is 
in some sort presence. Again, as the manhood of Christ 
may after a sort be every where said to be present, because 
that person is every where present from whose Divine sub- 
stance manhood is no where severed; so the same universality 
of presence may likewise seem in another respect appliable 
thereunto, namely, by co-operation with Deity, and that in all 
things. The light created of God in the beginning, did first 
by itself illuminate the world ; but after that the sun and 
moon were created, the world sithence hath by them always 
enjoyed the same. And that Deity of Christ, which before 
our Lord's incarnation wrought all things without man, doth 
now work nothing wherein the nature which it hath assumed 
is either absent from it or idle. Christ, as man, hath all power M^tt. 
both in heaven and earth given him. He hath as man, not x^cTiii. 
as God only, supreme dominion over quick and dead; for so Rom.xir. 
much his ascension into heaven and his session at the right 
hand of God do import. The Son of God which did first 
humble himself by taking our flesh upon him, desceilded af- 
terward much lower, and became according to the flesh obe- 
dient so far as to suffer death, even the death of the cross phii. 
for all men, because such was his Father's will. The former ^ ^ 
was an humiliation of Deity, the latter an humiliation of man- h. 9! 
hood; for which cause there fbllowed upon the latter an'^*^^ 
exaltation of that which was humbled : for with power he 
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created the world, but restored it by obedience. In>JBrhich 
obedience, as according to his manhood he had glorified God 
on earth ; so God hath glorified in heaven that nature^which 
yielded him obedience ; and hath given unto Christ, even in 
Lrte that he is man, such fulness of power over the whole world, 
xsi. Z7. ^|. j^^ which before fulfilled in the state of humility and pa- 
tience whatsoever God did require, doth now reign in glory 
{^ till the time that all things be restored. He which came 
down from heaven, and descended into the lowest parts of 
the earth, is ascended far above all heavens ; that sitting at 
the right hand of God, he might from thence fill all things 
with the gracious and happy fruits of his saving presence. 
Bpftes* Ascension into heaven is a plain local translation of Christ 
^' ' according to his manhood, from the lower to the higher parts 
of the world. Session at the right hand of God is the actual 
exercise of that regency and dominion wherein the manhood 
of Christ is joined, and matched with the Deity of the Son of 
God. Not that his manhood was before without the posses- 
sion of the same power, but because the full use thereof was 
suspended, till that humility which had been before as a veil 
Epbes. iQ hide and conceal majesty, were laid aside. After his 
rising again from the dead, then did God set him at his right 
hand in heavenly places, far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and domination, and every name that is named, 
not in this world only> but also in that which is to come ; 
and hath put all things under his feet, and hath appointed 
him over all the head to the church, which is his body, the 
F«i. fulness of him that filleth all in all. The sceptre of which 
Heb. * spiritual regiment over us in this present world is at the length 
"• *• to be yielded up into the hands of the Father which gave it, 
zf . ' that is to say, the use and exercise thereof shall cease, there 
being no longer on earth any militant church to govern. This 
government, therefore, he exerciseth both as God and as man, 
as God, by essential presence with all things ; as man, by 
co-operation with that which essentially is present. Touch- 
ing the manner how he worketh as man in all things ; the 
principal powers of the soul of man are the will and under- 
standing, the one of which two in Christ assenteth unto all 
things, and from the other nothing which Deity doth work is 
hid ; so that by knowledge and assent the soul of Christ is 
present with all things which the Deity of Christ worketh. 
And ev^n the body of Christ itself, although the definite U<» 
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mitation thereof be most sensible, doth notwithstanding ad- 
mit in some sort a kind of infinite and unlimited presence 
likewise. For his body being a part of that nature, which 
whole nature is presently joined unto Deity ; wheresoever 
Deity is, it foUoweth, that his bodily substance hath every 
where a presence of true conjunction with Deity. And for- 
asmuch as it is, by virtue of that conjunction, made the body 
of the Son of God, by whom also it was made a sacrifice for 
the sins of the whole world, this giveth it a presence of force 
iindefficaa/ throughout all generations of men. Albeit therefore 
nothing be actually infinite in substance but God only, in that 
he i« God ; nevertheless, as every number is infinite by pos- 
sibility of addition, and every line by possibility of extension 
infinite ; so there is no stint which can be set to the value or 
merit of the sacrificed body of Christ, it hath no measured 
certainty of limits, bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth 
none, but is also itself infinite in possibility of application. 
Which things indifferently every way considered, that gra- 
cious promise of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ concerning 
presence with his to the very end of the world, I see no 
cause but that we may well and safely interpret he doth per- 
form,*both as God, by essential presence of Deity, and as 
man, in that order, sense, and meaning, which hath been 
shewed. 

66. We have hitherto spoken of the person a,nd of the pre- Tbe 
sence of Christ. Participation is that mutual inward hold pj^^j^^ 
which Christ hath of us and we of him, in such sort that each tion wiaeh 
possesseth other by way of special interest, property, and inhe- 01,^,^^ 
rent copulation. For plainer explication whereof, we may, theobardi 
firom that which hath been before sufficiently proved, assume ^Sspw- 
to our purpose these two principles, *' That every original seot worU. 
cause imparteth itself unto those things which come of it: 
and whatsoever taketh being from any other, the same is after 
a sort in that which giveth it -being." It followeth hereupon, 
that the Son of God being light of light, must needs be also 
light in light.* The persons of the Godhead, by reason of the 
unity of their substance, do as necessarily remain one within 
* another, as they are of necessity to be distinguished one from 
another, because two are the issue of one, and one the off- 

* ** In the 1)osoin of tbe Father/' Jubn i. 1 8. Ecce dieo aliam esse Patrem, et alinm 
Filiom ; non divisione aliam, sed distiDctione. Terlol contra Prax. Neo in name- 
rom plnralein deflnit incorporea generalio, nee in diviaionem cadit, abi qui Dtsoitnr 
oeqnaqnam a generaote separatur. Ruffin. in Symbol. 
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Spring of the other two ; only of three^ one not growing out 
of any other. And sith they all are but one God in number^ 
one indivisible essence or substance^ their distinction cannot 
possibly admit separation. For how should that subsist so- 
litarily by itself, which hath no substance, but individually 
the very same whereby others subsist with it ; seeing that 
the multiplication of substances in particular is necessarily 
required to make those things subsist apart, which have the 
selfsame general nature, and the persons of that Trinity are 
not three particular substances to whom one general nature 
is common, but three that subsist by one substance which 
itself is particular : yet they all three have it, and their seve- 
ral ways of having it are that which maketh their personal 
distinction. The Father therefore is in the Son, and the Son 
in him; they both in the Spirit, and the Spirit in both 
them. So that the Father's offspring, which is the Son, 
remaineth eternally in the Father; the Father eternally also 
in the Son, not severed or divided by reason of the sole and 
single unity of their substance. The Son in the Father, as 
light in that light out of which it floweth without separation : 
the Father in the Son, as light in that light which it causeth 
and leaveth not. And because in this respect his eternal 
being is of the Father, which eternal being is his life, there^ 
fore he by the Father liveth. Again, sith all things do ac- 
cordingly love theit offspring as themsel ves are more or less 
contained in it, he which is thus the only-begotten, must 
needs be in this degree the only-beloved of the Father. He 
therefore which is in the Father by eternal derivation of being 
and life from him^^ must needs be in him through an eternal 
affection of love. His incarnation causeth him also as man 
to be now in the Father, and the Father to be in him. For 
in that he is man, he receiveth life from the Father as from 
the fountain of that ever-living Deity, which in the person of 
the Word hath combined itself lyith manhood, and doth there- 
unto impart such life as to no other creature besides him is 
Lnke communicated. In which consideration, likewise, the love 
V*. ^?.'. of the Father towards him is more than it can be towards any 

John HI. . •^ 

34, 55. other ; neither can any attain unto that perfection of love 
^ ^^* which he beareth towards his heavenly Father. Wherefore, 
xiv. 31. God is not so in any, nor any so in God as Christ;; whether 
XV. 10. ^g consider him as the personal Word of God, or as the na- 
tural Son of man. All other things that are of God, have 
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God in them, and he them in himself likewise. Yet because 
their substance and his wholly diiFereth, their coherence and 
communion either with him or amongst themselves, is in no 
sort like unto that beforementioned. God hath his influ- 
ence into the very essence of all things, without which influ- 
ence of Deity supporting them, theinitter annihilation could 
not choose but follow. Of him all things have both received 
their first being, and their continuance to be that which they 
are. All things are therefore partakers of God, they are his * 
oflspring, his influence is in them, and the personal vrisdom of 
God is for that very cause said to excel in nimbleness or agi- 
Uty, to pierce into all intellectual pure and subtile parts, to go ^^ai, 
through all, and to reach unto every thing which is. Other- ▼"• 28. 
wise, how can the same wisdom be that which supporteth, Heb. 
beareth up, and sustaineth all f Whatsoever God doth work, *• ^' 
the hands of all three persons are jointly and equsdly in it, 
according to the order of that connexion whereby they each 
depend upon other. And, therefore, albeit in that respect the 
Father be first, the Son next, the Spirit last, and conse- 
quently nearest unto every effect which groweth from all 
three ; nevertheless, they all being of one essence, are like- 
wise all of one efficacy. Dare any man, unless he be igno- 
rant altogether how inseparable the persons of the Trinity 
are, persuade himself that every of them may have their sole 
and several possessions, or that we, being not partakers of all, John 
call have fellowship with any one ? The Father as goodness, "^' ^^* 
the Son as wisdom, the Holy Ghost as power, do all concur 
in every particular, outwardly issuing from that one only 
glorious Deity which they all are. For that which moveth 
God to work is goodness ; and that which ordereth his work 
is wisdom ; and that which perfecteth his work is power. 
All things which God in their times and seasons hath brought 
forth, were eternally and before all times in God, as a work 
unbegun is in the artificer which afterward bringeth it unto 
effect. Therefore, whatsoever we do behold now in this pre- 
sent world, it was enwrapped within the bowels of Divine 
mercy, written in the book of eternal wisdom, and held in 
the hands of omnipotent power, the first foundations of the 
world being as yet unlaid. So that all things which God Acto. 
hath made are in that respect the offspring of God, they are john i.* 
in him as effects in their highest cause ; he likewise actually 4. lo. 
is in them, the assistance and influence of his Deity is their ^i. 26. 
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life. Let heFeunto saf'ing efficacy be added, and it bringeth 
forth a special offspring amongst men, containing them ta 
ivhom God hath himself given the gracious and amiable 
1 John name of sons. We are by nature the sons of Adam. When 
"■• ^' God created Adam he created us ; and as many as are de- 
scended from Adam, have in themselves the root out of 
which they spring. The sons of God have God's own natu- 
1 Cor. ral Son as a second Adam from heaven, whose race and pro- 
*^' * geny they are by spiritual and heavenly birth. God there- 
fore loving eternally his Son, he must needs eternally in him 
have loved and preferred before all others, them which are 
Ephofl. spiritually sithence defended and sprung out of him. These 
were in God as in their Saviour, and not as in their Creator 
only. It was the purpose of his saving goodness, his saving 
wisdom, and his saving power, which inclined itself to- 
wards them. They which thus were in God eternally 
by their intended admission to life, have by vocation or 
adoption God actually now in them, as the artificer is in the 
work which his hand doth presently frame. life, as all 
1 John other gifts and benefits, groweth originally from the Father^ 
and cometh not to us but by the Son ; nor by the Son to any 
Rom. of us in particular, but through the Spirit. For this cause 
«*Cor. * ^^^ apostle wisheth to the church of Corinth, " the grace 
xiii. 13. of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Ghost." Which three St Peter com- 
« Pet. prehendeth in one," the participation of Divine nature." We 
are therefore in God through Christ eternally, according to 
that intent and purpose whereby we were chosen to be made 
his in this present world, before the world itself was made : 
We are in God, through the knowledge which is had of us, 
and the love which is borne towards us from everlasting. But 
in God we actually are no longer than only from the time of 
our actual adoption into the body of his true church, into the 
fellowship of his children. For his church he knoweth and 
loveth ; so that they which are in the church, are thereby 
known to be in him. Our being in Christ by eternal 
foreknowledge saveth us not without our actual and real 
adoption into the fellowship of his saints in this present 
50I. world. For in him we actually are by our actual incorpo- 
ration into that society which hath him for their head ; 
1 Cor. and doth make together with him one body (he and they 
**^^*" in that respect having one name), for which cause> by 
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virtue of this mystical conjunction, we are of him, and in 
him, even as though our very flesh and bones should be 
made continuate with his. We are in Christ, because he Ephes. 

T 30 

knoweth and loveth us, even as parts of himself. No man jihn 
actually is in him, but they in whom he actually is. For *''• ^• 
'* he which hath not the Son of God, hath not life : I am v. 12. 
the vine, and ye are the branches : he which abideth in me, ^^^Z ^ 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ;" but the 
branch severed from the vine withereth. We are, therefore, 
adopted sons of God to eternal life by participation of the 
only-begotten Son of God, whose life is the wellspring and J?**" 
cause of ours. It is too cold an interpretation whereby some Ephi 
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men expound our being in Christ to import nothing else, but "• ^^ 
only that the selfsame nature which maketh us to be men, 
is in him, and maketh him man as we are. For what man 
in the world is there, which hath not so far forth communion 
with Jesus Christ i It is not this that can sustain the weight 
of such sentences as speak of the mystery of our coherence 
with Jesus Christ. The church is in Christ, as Eve was in ^ohn 
Adam. Yea, by grace we are every of us in Christ arid in ^J'^^ ' 
his church, as by nature we were in those our first parents. 
God made Eve of the rib of Adam; and his church he 
frameth out of the very flesh, the very wounded and bleeding 
side of the Son of man. His body crucified, and his blood 
shed for the life of the world, are the true elements of that 
heavenly being, which maketh us such as himself is of whom ^ Cor. 
we come. For which cause the words of Adam may be fitly 
words of Christ concerning his church, " flesh of my flesh, 
and bone of my bones ;" a true nature extract out of my own 
body. So that in him, even according to his manhood, we, 
according to our heavenly being, are as branches in that root 
out of which they grow. To all things he is life, and to 
men light, as the Son of God; to the church, both life and ^?^" »• 
light eternal, by being made the Son of man for us, and by 
being in us a Saviour, whether we respect him as God or 
as man. Adam is in us as an original cause of nature, and 
of that corruption of nature which causeth death ; Christ as 
the cause original of restoration to life. The person of Adam Heb. 
is not in us, but his nature, and the corruption of his nature 
deriveth into all men by propagation ; Christ having Adam's 
nature, as we have, but incorrupt, deriveth not nature but in- 
corruption, and that immediately from his own person, into 
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all that belong unto him. As, therefore, we are really par- 
takers of the body of sin and death received from Adam ; so 
except we be truly partakers of Christ, and as really possessed 
1 Cw^v. of his Spirit, all we speak of eternal life is but a dream. That 
* which quickeneth us is the Spirit of the second Adam, and 
his flesh that wherewith he quickeneth. That which in him 
made our nature uncorrupt, was the union of his Deity with 
our nature. And in that respect the sentence of death and 
condemnation, which only taketh hold upon sinful flesh, could 
no way possibly extend unto him. This caused his voluntary 
death for others to prevail with God, and to have the force of 
an expiatory sacrifice. The blood of Christ, as the apostle 
Heb. witnesseth, doth therefore take away sin, because ^* through 
"• ^^ the eternal Spirit he offered himself unto God without spot." 
That which sanctified our nature in Christ, thatwhidii made 
it a sacrifice available to take away sin, is the same which 
quickeneth it, raised it out of the grave after death, and 
exalted it unto glory. Seeing, therefore, that Christ is in us 
as a quickening Spirit, the first degree of communion wil^ 
Christ must needs consist in the participation of his Spirit, 
€jpr. de which Cyprian in that respect well termeth germanisdmam 
Dom. societatem, the highest and truest society that can be between 
SfP*.j^: man and him, which is both God and man in one. These 
joiun. things St. Cyril duly considering, reproveth their speeches 
^' ^is. which taught, that only the Deity of Christ is the vine where- 
upon we by faith do depend as branches, and that neither bis 
flesh nor our bodies are comprised in this resemblance. For, 
doth any man doubt, but that even from the flesh of Christ 
our very bodies do receive that life which shall make them 
glorious at the latter day ; and for which they are already 
accounted parts of his blessed body? Our corruptible bodies 
could never live the life they shall live, were it not that here 
they are joined with his body which is incorruptible, andthat 
his is in ours as a cause of immortality, a cause by remov- 
ing through the death and merit of his own flesh that which 
hindered the life of ours. Christ is therefore, both as Qod 
and as man, that true vine whereof we both spiritually aod 
corporally are branches. The mixture of his bodily substance 
with ours is a thing which the ancient fathers disclaim."" Yet 
the mixture of his flesh with ours they speak of, to signify 

* NosU^ qoippe et ipsins oonjunotio neo misoet personam neo nnit sabstaiitias, 
8ed affeotof oonsodat et oonfoedent Tolantates. Cypr. de Ccbo. Dom. 
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what our very bodies, through mystical conjunction* receive v 
firom that vital efficacy which weknoW to be in his ; and.froqi 
bodily mixtures they borrow divers similitudes, rather to de- 
dare the truth, than the manner of coherence between bis 
sacred, and the sanctified bodies of saints.** Thus much no 
Christian man will deny, that when Christ sanctified his own 
flesh, giving as God and taking as man the Holy Ghost, he 
did i^ot this for himself only, but for our sakes, that the grac0 
of sanctific^tion and life, which was first received in hiii\, 
might pass from him to his whole race, as malediction caoi^ 
from Adam unto all mankind. Howbeit, because the work 
of his Spirit to those effects is in us prevented by sin aa4 
death, possessing us before ; it is of necessity, that a^ weU 
.our present sanctification unto newness of life, as the future 
restoration of our bodies, should presuppose a participation 
of the grace, efficacy, merit, or virtue^ of his body and blood ; 
without which foundation first laid, there is no place for 
those other operations of the Spirit of Christ to ensue; .&o 
that Christ imparteth plainly himself by degrees.. It pleaset^ 
himin mefcy to account himself incomplete and maimed 
vnthout us.*^ But most assured we are, that we all receive of 
his fulness, becajuse he is *in us as a moving and working 
cause 9 from which many blessed effects are really found to 
ensue, andthat in sundry both kinds and degrees, all tending 
to eternal happiness. It must be confessed, that of Chris); 
woijkijgig as a creator and a governor of the ](jirorld by provi"* 
dence, all are partakers; not all partakers pf that gHace 
whereby he inhabiteth whom hesaveth. Again, ;aa he dwelk . .; 
eth;not by grace in all, so neither doth he equally work iA 
all them in whomhe dwelleth. '' Whence, isit (saiUi St.Au^ A?p> , 
gustin) that some be hoUer than othera are, but because -^^' 
God doth dwell in some more plentifully than in others ^^ , . '. 
And because the Divine substance of Christ is equally in all^ * 
his human substance equally distant from all; it appeareth . V 
that the participation of Christ, wherein, there are many de^ 

a Quomodo dioant caniem in <Mmmptionem deyenire, et non percipere TitaniA (^nm. 
ft corpore Domini et sanguine alitar ? Iren'. lib. iv. adrers. Hsres. cap. 34. 

k Unde oonsidenrndnm est non soinm ^^» *cd confonnitate «0iBttioiram, Chii^t* 
nm in nobis esse ; Tenun ^tiam partioipatione nalarali (id. est reali et vera), qaem* 
ftdmodam si qnis igne liqnefactam ceram al3 ceras similiter liqnefacts its miscii* 
effit,iit miamqaid ex ntrisqne faetom yidpator;' sio commnnicatione Corporis «t 
Sangninis Christi ipse in nobu est, et nos in ipso. CjriL in. Joan. lib. x. cap. 13, 

« Ephes. L 23. Ecolesia complementnm ^as qui implet omnia in omnibas. Tl 
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to that ptilpose^ will surely hold the worse in less estimation. 
And unto infants, which are not callable of instruction, who 
would not think it a mere superfluity that any sacrament is 
administered, if to administer the sacraments be but to' teach 
receivers what Grod doth for thetn ? There is of sacranfi^iHts 
tiierefore, undoubtedly, some other more excellent and hea^ 
venly use; Sacraments, by reason of their mixed nature, are 
more diversely interpreted and disputed of than any other 
parts of religion besides ; for that in so great store of pro- 
perties belofiging to the selfsame tiling, as every man's wit 
hath taken hold of some especial consideration above the 
rest, so they have accordingly seemed one to cross another, 
as touching their several opinions about the necessity of sa- 
craments; whereas in.truth their disagreement is not great. 
For, let respect be had to the duty which every communi- 
cant doth undertake, and we may well determine concerning 
the use of sacraments, that they serve as bonds of obedience 
to God, strict obligations to the mutual exercise of Christian 
charity, provocations to godliness, preservations from sin, 
memorials of the principal benefits of Christ ; tespect the 
time of their institution, and it thereby appeareth, that God 
hath annexed them for ever unto the New Testament^ as 
other rites were before with the Old ; regard the weakness 
which is in us, and they are warrants for the more security 
of our belief; compare the receivers of them with such as re<* 
ceive them not, and sacraments are marks of distinction to 
separate God's own from strangers ; so that in all these re^ 
spects, they are found to be most necessary. But their chief- 
est force and virtue consisteth not herein, so much as in that 
they are heavenly ceremonies which God hath sanctified and 
ordained to be administered in his church : first, as marks 
whereby to know wheh God doth impart the vital or saving 
grace of Christ unto all that are capable thereof; and, second- 
ly^ as means conditional, which God requireth in them unto 
whom he imparteth grace. For sith God in himself is invi- 
sible, and cannot by us be discerned working, therefore when 
it seemeth good in the eyes of his heavenly wisdom, that men 
for some special intent and purpose should take notice of his 

m! 2.* glorious presence, he givetii them some plain and sensible 
token whereby to know what they cannot see. For Moses 
to see God and live, was impossible ; yet Moses by fire knew 

t, 4» where the jglory of God extraordinarily was present. The angel 
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by whom Ood endued the waters of the pool called Bethes- 
da, with sapematoral virtue to heal» was not seen of any ; yet 
the tbne of the angel's presence known by the troubled mo- 
tions of the waters themselves. The apostles^by fiery tongues, AoIs 
which they saw, were admonished when Ihe Spirit, which "* '* 
they could not behold, was upon them. la like manner it is 
with us. Christ and his Holy Spirit, with all their blessed 
effects, tfaongh entering into the soul of man, we are not 
able to apprehend or express how, do notwithstanding give 
notice of the times when: they use to make their access, be* 
cause it pleaseth Almighty God to communicate by sensible 
means, lliose blessings which are incomprehensible* Seeing, 
therefove, that grace is a consequent of sacraments, a thing 
which accompanieth them as their end, a benefit which they 
have received from God himself, the author of sacraments, 
and not from any other natural or supernatural quality in 
them ; it may be hereby both understood, that sacraments 
are necessary, and that the manner of their necessity to life 
supernatural, is not in all respects as food unto natural life, 
because they contain in themselves no vital force or efficacy ; 
they are not physical, but moral instruments of salvation, du- 
ties of service and worship ; which unless we perform as the 
author of grace requireth, they are unprofitable. For, all re- 
ceive not the grace of God, which receive the sacraments of 
his grace. Neither is it ordinarily his will, to bestow the 
grace of sacraments on any, but by the sacraments ; which 
grace also, they that receive by sacraments or with sacra- 
ments, receive it from him, and not from them. For of sa- 
craments, the very same is true, which Solomon's wisdom 
observeth in the brazen serpent,* " He that tumeth towards Wi»d. 
it, was not healed by the thing he saw, but by thee, O Saviour *^ ^* 
of all.*' This is therefore the necessity of sacraments. That 
saving grace which Christ originally is, or hath for the ge- 
neral good of his whole church, by sacraments he severally 
deriveth into every member thereof* Sacraments serve as 
the instruments of Qod, to that end and purpose ; moral in- 
struments, the use whereof is in our own hands, the effect in 
his ; for the use, we have his express commandment ; for the . 
effect, his conditional promise : so that without our obedi- 

* Spiritns Sanoti munas est grttiam implere mjiterii. Ambr. in Lao. oap. iii. 
Sanctificans elements effectam non propria ipMnunnatarapmbet, aed Tirtiu difiDa 
potential operator. Oyp. de Chrism. 
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ence to the one> there is of the other no apparent assurance ; 
as contrariwise, where the signs and sacraments of his grace 
are not either through contempt nnreceived, or received wiih 
contempt, we are not to doubt, but that they really give what 
they promise, and are what they signify. For we take not 
baptism nor the eucharist for bare resemblances or memori- 
als of things absent, neither for naked signs and testimonies 
assuring us of grace received before, but (as they are indeed 
and in verity) for means effectual, whereby God, when we 
take the sacraments, delivereth into our hands that grace 
available unto eternal life, which grace the sacraments re- 
present or signify.* There have grown in the doctrine con- 
cerning sacraments, many difficulties for want of distinct ex- 
plication, what kind or degree of grace doth belong unto 
each sacrament. For by this it hath come to pass, that the 
true immediate cause why baptism and why tixe supper of 
our Lord is necessary, few do rightly and distinctly consider. 
It cannot be denied but sundry the same effects and benefiiks 
which grow unto men by the one sacrament, may rightly be 
attributed unto the other. Yet then doth baptism challenge 
to itself but the inchoation of those graces, the consumma* 
tion whereof dependeth on mysteries ensuing. We receive 
Christ Jesus in baptism once, as the first beginner: in the 
eucharist often, as being by continual degrees the finisher of 
our life. By baptism, therefore, we receive Christ Jesus, and 
from him that saving grace which is proper unto baptism ; by 
the other sacrament we receive him also ; imparting therein 
himself and that grace which the eucharist properly bestoweth. 
So that each sacrament having both that which is general 
or common, and that also which is peculiar unto itself, we 
may hereby gather, that the participation of Christ, which 
properly belongeth to any one sacrament, is not otherwise 
to be obtained, but by the sacrament whereunto it is proper. 
Tie sab- 68. Now even as the soul doth organize the body, and give 
taptism; ^^^^ every member thereof that substance, quantity, and 
be rites or shape, which nature seeth most expedient; 30 the inward 
hereunto grace of sacramcnts may teach what serveth best for their 
*^^?^P^^' outward form ; a thing in no part of Christian religion, much 



md that the 



A Dam homini bonum invisibile redditar, foris ei ejasdem significatio per species 
▼isibiles adhibetar, at foris excitetar et intas reparetar. In ipsa ya^is specie ▼irtoa 
expriinitur medicina:. Hugo de Sacram. lib. i. cap. 3. Si ergo yasa sunt spiri- 
tuali« gratisB sacramenta, non ex sao sanant, quia yasa aBgrotam non carant, sed mo- 
dicina. Idem, lib. i. cap. 4. 
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less here to be neglected. Grace intended by sacraments, saiMtmoe 
was a cause of the choice, and is a reason of the fitness pf ^!^^^ 
the elements themselves. Furthermore, seeing that the grace pther thbgi 
which here we receive, doth no way depend upon the natural J^j*^^ 
force of that which we presently behold, it was of necessity, p'«of t» »•- 
that words of express declaration taken from the very mouth ^'^^^' 
of our Lord himself, should be added imto visible elements, 
that the one might infallibly teach what the other do most 
assuredly bring to pass. In writing and speaking of the bless- 
ed sacrament, we use * foi' the most part under the name of 
their substance, not only to comprise that whereof they out- 
wardly and sensibly consist, but also the secret ^race which 
they signify and exhibit. This is the reason wherefore com* 
monly in definitions,** whether they be framed larger to aug- 
ment, or stricter to abridge the number of sacraments, we find 
grace expressly mentioned as their true essential form, ele- 
ments as the matter whereunto that form doth adjoin itself. 
But if that be separated which is secret, and that considered 
alone which is seen, as of necessity it must in all those 
speeches that make distinction of sacraments from sacra- 
mental grace, the name of a sacrament in such speeches can 
imply no more than what the outward substance tiiiereof doth 
comprehend. And, to make complete the outward substance 
of a sacrament, there is required an outward form, which 
form sacramental elements receive from sacramental words. 
Hereupon it groweth, that ^any times there are three things 
said to make up the substance of a sacrament; namely, the 
grace which is thereby offered, the element which shadoweth 
or signifieth grace, and the word which expresseth what is 
done by the element. So that, whether we consider the out- 
ward by itself, or both the outward and inward substance of 

* Eucbtristia daabas ex rebos constat, terrena et coelestj. Iron. Adyers. Haeres. 
lib. iv. cap. 34. Arcanaram reram symbola non nadis si^is, sed siguis simnl et 
rebaa constant. Helvet. Confes. Prior. Art. 2. 

^ Saoramentiim est, cam res gesta visibilis longe aliad invisibile intas operator. 
Isid. Etjm. lib. i. Saoramentam est, per qnod, sob tegalnento reram risibiliam, divioa 
▼irtos salutem secretins operator. Greg. Mag. Sacramentnm est signam significans 
efficaciter effectam Dei grataitom. Occa. Sent. iv. d. 1. Sacramentam proprie non 
est aig^nm cajaslibet rei sacrae, sed tantam rei saorae sanctificantis homines. Tho. 
xii. q. 101, 4. et q. 102, 5. Sacramentam est signam passionis Christi, gratiae et 
gloriae : ideo est commemoratio praeleriti, demonstratio prtesentis, et prognosticon 
fatari. Tho. iii. q. 60, 3. Saeramenta sant signa et symbola Tisibilia rernm inter- 
namm et invuibiliam, per quae, cea per media, Deus virtute Spiritcls Sancti in nobis 
agit. Conf. Belg. Art. 33. ItemBohem. Conf. cap. 11. 

c Saeramenta constant Terbo, sigois, et rebas significatis. Confes. Helvet. Post, 
c. 10. 
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any sacraments, there are in the one respect but two essen- 
tial parts, and in the other but three, that concur to give sa* 
craments their Mi' being. Furthermore, because definitioniEl 
are to expresfirbut the most immediate and nearest parts of 
nature, whereas other principles fiurther off, although not spe-> 
cifiedin defining, are notwithstanding in nature implied and 
presupposed, we must Bate> that inasmuch as sacraments aire 
actions religious and mystical,' which nature they have not 
unless they proceed from a serious meaning ; and what every 
man's private mind is, as we cannot know, so neither are we 
bound to^ examine ; therefore always in these eases the known 
intent of the church generally doth suffice; and where the 
contrary is not manifest,^ we may presume that he which 
outwardly doth the work, hath inwardly the purpose of the 
church of God. Concerning all other orders, rites, prayers, 
lessons, sermons, actions, and their circumstances whatsoever, 
they are to the outward substance of baptism but tilings acces- 
sory, which the wisdom of the church of Christ is to order 
according to the exigence of that which is principal. Again, 
considering that such ordinances have been made to adorn 
the sacrament,^ not the sacrament to depend upon tliem ; see- 
ing also, that they are not of the substan^ce of baptism, and 
that baptism is fkr more necessary than any such incident 
rite or solemnity ordained for the better administration 
thereof ;** if the case be such as permitteth not baptism to 
have the decent complements of baptism, better it were to 
enjoy the body without his furniture, than to wait for this 
till the opportunity of that for which we desire it be lost. 
Which premises standing, it seemeth to have been no ab- 
surd collection, that in cases of necessity, which will not 
suffer delay till baptism be administered with usual solem- 
nities (to speak the least), it may be tolerably given without 
them, rather than any man without it should be suffered to 
depart this life. 
Th« , . 69. They which deny that any such case of necessity can 
Soriptare ^^* ^^ regard whereof the church should tolerate baptism 

* Si aliqnid Ministri agere intendant, pnta sacris illadere mysteriis, vol aliad 
quod Ecclesiie non oonsentiat, nihil agitar : sine fide enim spiritoalis potestis exer» 
ceri qoidem potest, sine Ecolesiie intentiooe non potest. Lancel. Inst. Jnr. Can. lib. 
ii. Tit. ii. 5. Hoc tamen. 

^ Acoessoriam noo regalat Prtncipale, sed ab eo regolator. 42. De RegoL Jnr. in 
Sext. lib. iii. fi^. qaod jnssa. 

^ Btsi nihil fkcile mntandnm est ex solemnibus, tamen abi nqoitas eTidena poaoit, 
sabveniendom «8t. Lib. ch:xxiii.de Reg. Jar. 
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without the decent rites atxd solemhities thereunto belonging whenopon 
p^tend that such tolerations have risen from a false inter- Y**frIl!l!S 
pretation which certain men have made of the Scripttire, baptism 
gtouiidiiig a necessity of esttehlaii baptism' upon the words JjSJ**^ 
of our Saviour Christ: '* Unless a man be bom again of water 
and of the Spirit^ IM cannot enter into the kingdom of hear 
ven/' For by water and the Spirit, we are in that place to 
understand (as they imagine) no more than if the Spirit alone 
had been mentioned, smd water not spoken of. Which they 
think is plain, because elsewhere it is not improbable that 
the Holy Ghost and fire, do but signify the Holy Ghost in 
operation resembling fire. Whereupon they conclude, that 
seeing fire in one place may be, therefore water in another 
place is but a metaphor; Spirit, the interpretation thereof; 
and so the words do only mean, that unless a man be bom 
again of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven. I hold for a most infallible rule in expositions of sacred 
Scripture, that where a literal constmction will stand, the far- 
thest from the letter is commonly the worst. There is nothing 
more dangerous than this licentious and deluding art, which 
changeth the meaning of words, as alchymy doth or would 
do the substance of metals, maketh of any thing what it list- 
eth, and bringeth in the end all tmth to nothing. Or how- 
soever such voluntary exercise of wit might be borne with 
otherwise ; yet in places which usually serve, as this doth 
conceming regeneration by water and the Holy Ghost, to be 
alleged for grounds and principles, less is permitted. To 
hide the general consent of antiquity, agreeing in the literal 
interpretation, they cunningly affirm, that certain have taken 
those words as meant of material water, when they know 
that of all the ancients there is not one to be named that 
ever did otherwise either expound or allege the place, thao 
as implying external baptism. Shall that which hath always ^ 

* Private baptism first rose apon a false interpretation of the place in St. John, 
eh. iii. 5. " Unless a man be bom again of water, and of the Spirit/' &o. where cer- 
tain do interpret the word water for the material and elemental water, when as oar 
SaTionr Christ taketh water there, by a borrowed speech, for the Spirit of God, the 
effBCt whereof it shadoweth oat. For e?en, as in aaoUier place. Matt. iii. 11. by 
" fire and the Spirit,*' be meaneth nothing bat the Spirit of Ood» which porgeth and 
pnrifieth as the fire doth ; so in this place, by water and the Spirit, he meaneth no- 
thing else bat the Spirit of €^, which deanseth the filth of sin, and cooletb the boil- 
ing neat of an anqaiet conscience ; as water washeth the thing which is fool, and 
qaencheth the heat of the fire. T. C. lib. i. p. 143. 

i> Minime sunt matanda, qose inteffpretationem oertam semper habaeront. D. lib* i. 
tit. i. Ub. nxiii. 
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received this and no other construction^ be now disguised 
with the toy of novelty ? Must we needs, at the only show 
of a critical conceit, without any more deliberation, utterly 
condemn them of error, which will not admit that fire in the 
words of John is quenched with the name of the Holy Ghost ; 
or, with the name of the Spirit, water dried up in the words 
of Christ ? When the letter of the law hath two things plainly 
and expressly specified, water and the Spirit ; water as a 
duty required on pur parts, the Spirit as a gift which God 
bestoweth ; there is danger in presuming so to ititerpret it, 
as if the clause which concemeth ourselves were more than 
needeth. We may, by such rare expositions, attain perhaps, 
in the end to be thought witty, but with ill advice. Finally, 
if at ^ the time when that baptism which was meant by John 
came to be really and truly performed by Christ himself, we 
find the apostles that had been, as we are, before baptized, 
new baptized with the Holy Ghost, and in this their later 
Aou baptism as well a visible descent of fire, as a secret miracu- 
>'-^' lous infusion of the Spirit; if on us he accomplish likewise 
the heavenly work of our new birth, not with the Spirit alone, 
but with water thereunto adjoined, sith the faithfullest ex- 
pounders of his words are his own deeds, let that which his 
hand hath manifestly wrought, declare what his speech did 
doubtfully utter. 
What kind 60. To this they add, that as we err by following a wrong 
^^oatmui coiistniction of the place before alleged; so our second over- 
baptism sight is, that we hereupon infer a necessity Qver rigorous 
gSSer^V ^^^ extreme. The true necessity of baptism, a few propo- 
the words of sitions Considered will soon decide. All things which either 
Chrhr*and ^^^ knowu causcs or Set means,*' whereby any great good is 

what the 

trae neces- * John baptized with water, bat yoa shall within few days be baptised with the 

sitj thereof Holy Ghost. Acts i. 5. 

indeed is. ^ Secondly, this error (of private baptism) came by a falseand unnecessary oonola- 
sion drawn from that place. For, although the Scripture should say, that none can 
be saved, but those which have the Spirit of God, and are baptized with material 
and elemental water, yet it ought to be understood of those which can conveniendy 
and orderly be brought to baptism ; as the Scripture, saying, that whoso doth not bcK 
lieve the gospel is condemned already, John iii. 18. roeaneth this sentenee of fhos* 
which can bear the gospel, and have discretion to understand it when they hear it ; 
and cannot here shut under this condemnation, either those that are born deaf and so 
remain, or little infants, or natural fools that have not wit to conceive what is preadi- 
ed. T. C. lib. i. p. 143. 

^ 'AyayxaXw xiytratf eZ &nu ovx Mix.*rM (nv &t cvfutrlov' xat Sv anv to ayaBh /aS^ Iv- 
ii^irai h sTvai n yenffBat, n ri xoxoy avo0a\s7f, n oTS^Brhtit, Necessarium id dicitar» 
sine quo, ut concausa, fieri tion potest ut vivatur : et ea sine quibus fieri neqait ut bo« 
num aot sit ant fiat ; vel malum aliquod amoveatur, ant non adsit. Arist. Metaph. r. 
cap. 5* 
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tisnally procured, or men delivered from grievous evil, the 
same we mast needs confess necessary. And if regeneration 
were not in this very sense a thing necessary to eternal life, 
would Christ himself have taught Nicodemus, that to see the John 
kingdom of God is impossible, saving only for those men""'^' 
v^faich are born from above ? His words following in the next 
sentence are a proof sufficient, that to our regeneration his 
Spirit is no less necessary, than regeneration itself necessary ver. 5. 
unto life. Thirdly, unless as the Spirit is a necessary inward 
cause, so water were a necessary outward mean to our rege- 
neration, what construction should we give unto those words 
wherein we are said to be newborn, and that 1% vSarog, even 
of water ? Why. are we taught, that with water God doth Ephei. 
purify and cleanse his church ? Wherefore do the apostles I,".^* 
of Christ term baptism a bath of regeneration ? What pur- iii. 5. 
pose had they in giving men advice to receive outward bap- 
tism, and in persuading them, it did avail to remission of 
sins ? If outward baptism were a cause in itself possessed of .4^^ 
that power, either natural or supernatural, without the pre- 
sent operation whereof no such effect could possibly grow ; 
it must then follow, that seeing effects do never prevent the 
necessary causes out of which they spring, no man could 
ever receive grace before baptism : which being apparently 
both known, and also confessed to be otherwise in maiiy 
particulars, although in the rest we make not baptism a cause 
of grace ; yet the grace which is given them with their bap- 
tism,* doth so far forth depend on the very outward sacra- 
ment, that God will have it embraced, not only as a sign or 
token what we receive, but also as an instrument or mean 
whereby we receive grace, because baptism is a sacrament 
which God hath instituted in his church, to the end that they 
which receive the same might thereby be incorporated into 
Christ;^ and so through his most precious merit obtain, as 
well that saving grace of imputation which taketh away all 
former guiltiness,*^ as also that infused Divine virtue of the 

* Fideles salatem ex istls Elementis non qaaernnt, etiamsi in istis qaseraot. Non 
•nun istis tribannt qaod per ista tribaitar. Hago de Sacram. lib. i. cap. 3. 

^(^ Snsoeptus a Christo, Christnmqae sasoipicns, non idem fit poatlavaornm qai ante 
Iwptismnm fnit ; sed corpus regenerati fit caro cracifixi. Leo. Serm. iv. de Pas. Dom. 

^ Caro abloitar, nt anima emacaletnr. Tert. de Cam. Resur. Homo per aquam 
Iwptismi licet a foris idem esse yideatar^ intas tamen alter efiicitar; cnm peccato na- 
tos, sine peccato renascitor; prioribas perit, saocedentibos proficit; deterioribas 
exaitnr, in meliora innovatar; persona tingitur, et natnra mutator. Eoseb. Emis. de 
Epiplum. Homil. iii. T^ut^y ymmav hfM» otin o X0>«Cf 'rnv <» a-vfAarot, rnv Ix &amn^- 
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Holy Ghost ^ which giveth to the powers of the soul their first 
disposition towards future newness of life. There are that 
elevate too much the ordinary and immediate means of life^ 
relying wholly upon the bare conceit of thfit eternal election^ 
which notwithstanding includeth a subordination of means, 
without which we are not actually brought to enjoy what 
God secretly did intend ; and therefore to build upon God's 
election, if we keep not ourselves to the ways which he hath 
appointed for men to walk in, is but a self-deceiving vanity. 
When the apostle saw men called to the participation of Je- 

^pb. sus Christ, after the gospel of God embraced, and the sacra- 
ment of life received, he feareth not then to put them in the 

^P^' number of elect saints : he then accounteth them delivered 
from death and clean purged from all sin. Till then, npt- 
withstanding their preordination unto life, which none covJ4 

Sph-u..know of, saving God ; what were they in the apostle's own 
' account, but children of wrath as well as others, plain aliens, 
altogether without hope, strangers, utterly without God in 
this present world f So that by sacraments, and other sensi- 
ble tokens of grace, we may boldly gather, that he whose 
mercy vouchsafeth now to bestow the means, hath also long 
sithence intended us that wherennto they lead. But let us 
never think it safe to presume of our own last end by bare 
conjectural collections of his first intent and purpose, the 

Rom. means failing that should come between. Predestination 

▼"»• • bringeth not to life without the grace of external, vocation, 
wherein our baptism is implied. For as we are^ot naturally 
men without birth, so neither are we Christian men in the 
eye of the church of God but by new birth; nor according 
to the manifest ordinary course of Divine dispensation new 
bom, but by that baptism which both declareth and maketh 
us Christians. In which respect, we justly hold it to be the 
door of our actual entrance into God's house, the first appa- 
rent beginning of life,** a seal perhaps to the grace of election 



nreu^ivo-fjuy wc vaXat, T^q it Tot; xad* ttuwrw AfAo^laf Jtodo^iy, l^wca, Greg. HomiL d« 
Sanot. Bapt. 

^ Unde, genitalis aaxilio, saperioris aeyi labe detersa, io expiatmn pectas ao pamm 
desoper se lomen infiindit. Cypr. Bpist. ad Donat Ou fjthtn rSh wet>MW9 kftmfnnfAiif 

^a-TforutUM ^av^rou nc^ r^c avarrkatmq nd&iffmTi KWivnvq, ndi Tqc rw vfnvfjtarot imftS f 
rh fjMrouaiity ^a^treu. Theod. Epit. Divin. Dogmat. Baptizari est pnrgari a soidi- 
bas peccatoratn, et donari yaria Dei gratia ad yitam novam et innocentem. Gonfess. 
Helvet. cap. xx. 
^ '^iXfi f^ i^ ''^ Bavrta-fAcb. Basil, de Spir. Sanct. cap. 10. 
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before received;^ but to our sanctification here^ a step that 
hath not any before it. There were of the old Valentinian 
heretics some which had knowledge in such admiration^ that 
to it they ascribed all^ and so despised the sacraments of 
Christ, pretending that as ignorance had made us subject to 
all misery, so the full redemption of the inward man, and 
the work of dur restoration, must needs belong unto know* 
ledge only. They draw very near imto this error, who fixing iren. oon- 
whoUy their minds on the known necessity of faith,** imagine J\ e!1[8!' 
that nothing but faith is necessary for the attainment of all 
grace. Yet is it a branch of belief, that sacraments are in 
their place no less required than belief itself. For when our 
Lord and Saviour promiseth eternal life, is it any otherwise 
than as he promised restitution of health unto Naaman the 
Syrian, namely, with this condition, '^ Wash, and be clean ?" ft Klogi 
or as to them which were stung of serpents, health, by behold- ^^. 
ing the brazen serpent ? If Christ himself which giveth sal- zzL 8. 
▼ation, do require baptism ; it is not for us that look for sal- ^^ ^5, 
▼ation to sound and examine him^ whether unbaptized men 
may be saved ; but seriously to do that which is required,^ 
and religiously to fear the danger which may grow by the 
want thereof. Had Christ only declared his will to have all 
men baptized, and not acquainted us with any cause why bap- 
tism is necessary, our ignorance in the reason of that he en- 
joineth, might perhaps have hindered somewhat the forward- 
ness of our obedience thereunto : whereas now being taught 
that baptism is necessary to take away sin, how have we the 
fear of Gk>d in our hearts, if care of delivering men's souls 
from sin do not move us to use all means for their baptism i 
Pelagius,*^ which denied utterly the guilt of original sin, and 
in that respect the necessity of baptism, did, notwithstanding, 
both baptize infants, and acknowledge their baptism neces- 
sary for entrance into the kingdom of God. Now the law 

* He wUoh ifl not a Gbristian before he eome to recdve baptifm, cannot be made 
a Christian by baptism , which is onlj the seal of the grace of God before received. 
T. C. Ub. iu. p. 134. 

^ Hie soelestisBimi illi proyocant qnsestiones. Adeo dicnnt, baptismns non est ne- 
oeisariasquibns fides satis est Tert. de Baptis. Huic nulla proderit fides, qni, com 
possit, non peroipit Saoramentnm. Bern. Epist.^lxx. ad Hngon. 

* Institetio Sacramentorom qnantam ad Deam Anctorem, dispensationis est; 
qaantum vero ad hominem obedientem, necessitatis. Qooniam in potestate Dei est 
pneter ista hominem salvare, sed in potestate hominis noo^ est sine istis ad salntem 
pervenire. Hago de Sacram. lib. i. cap. 5. 

* Pelagios asserere arrepta impietate praesamit non propter vitam, sed propter 
ngunm coelonim baplismom parvalis oonferendnm. Eoseb. Emis. Hom. r. de Paseh. 
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dmasu -vincri Ji diese - ■■■"^■■■■fiiiiin makeA baptism ne-* 

]f Tamoi ^omnr.^ Wbca. miesw if t&ej thfiiwt f CB did not 
roilcnr ji exDOumnnsr the law or God^ waoM they neTer be 
Ed ^ie -o piore. -tmr tig SmncnDE. syinCr ** Whoso beliereth 
aai die ^o&wl jf Chnsc* is cssadeanneA sbeadr^" meanetli 
TJus aeuuaB» It i&ise w^ick cazr Boesr the gq^pd, and have 
disGreaun wfaeai chey aesr. cq nndiGCscUBai h ; neither ought 
itm be sppiied miiaa injsuu^ deaf susBt, and fools! That which 
teadbeth dtem. xium xd Bi&srpcec the law of Christ, b natural 
eqaitT. And ^because eqaxtr so teadbeth) it is on afl. parts 
gladly cun&sed. mat there may be in dinas casei life by 
virtDe af inward faaptisn^ ev«i wheie oatwaid is not finmd. 
So that if any question be made, it k bnt about the homuda 
and limits of diis possibility. F<^ example, to thMfrthat a 
man whose baptism die crown of maitv i dom pievcaietib^doth 
lose in that case the happiness which so many thmaaiidB en- 
joy, that only ha^e had the grace to belieye, and vak tihe ho- 
nour to seal the testimony thereof ¥rith death, woe afanost 
barbarona. Again, when some certain opinionaliie moi in 
Tofai St. Beniard's time, began prirately to hold that, bccanw oar 
^^K*~ Lord hath said, ** Unless a man be bom again of water," 
therefore life, ¥rithoot either actual baptism or martyrdom 
instead of baptism, cannot possibly be obtained at the hands 
of Cfod ; Bernard, — considering that the same eqoity which 
had moTed them to think the necessity of baptism, no bar 
against the happy estate of nnbaptized martyrs, is as forcible 
for the warrant of their salyation, in whom, although there 
be not the sufferings of holy martyrs, there are the virtues 
which sanctified those sufferings, and made them precious in 
Crod's sight, — ^professed himself an enemy to that severity and 
strictness which admitteth no exception but of martyrs only. 
For, saith he, if a man desirous of baptism be suddenly cut 
' off by death, in whom there wanted neither sound faith, de- 
vout hope, nor sincere charity (God be merciful unto me, 
and pardon me, if I err), but verily of such a one's salvation, 
in whom there is no other defect besides his faultless lack of 
baptism, drupair I cannot, nor induce my mind to think his 
faith void, lii» li(»pc confounded, and his charity fallen to no- 
thing, only hiWMUHo he hath not that which not contempt 

* Beiiign'iaAl«g«8tnterpreUiid»faDt,qaoiroIanta8ean]mooo8ervetur. L.BengB» 
n. d« Legib. ot Stna. Tuto. 
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but Impossibility withholdeth. '* Tell me, I beseech you 
(saitb Ambrose), what there is in any of us more than to will, 
and to seek for our own good. Thy servant Valentinian, O 
Lord, did both. (For Valentinian the emperor died before 
his purpose to receive baptism could take effect.) And is it 
possible, that he which had purposely thy Spirit given him to 
desire grace, should not receive thy grace which that Spirit 
did desire? Doth it move you that the outward accustomed 
solemnities were not done i As though converts that suffer 
martyrdom before baptism, did thereby forfeit their right 
to the crown of eternal glory in the kingdom of heaven. If 
the blood of martyrs in that case be their baptism, surely his 
religious desire of baptism standeth him in the same stead." 
It* hath been therefore constantly held, as well touching other 
believers as martyrs, that baptism, taken away by necessity, . 
is supplied by desire of baptism, because with equity this 
opinion doth best stand. Touching infants which die un- 
baptized, sith they neither have the sacrament itself, nor any 
sense or conceit thereof, the judgment of many hath gone 
hard against them. But yet seeing grace is not absolutely 
tied unto sacraments ; and besides, such is the lenity of God, 
that unto things altogether impossible he bindethno man; 
but where we cannot do what is enjoined us, accepteth our 
will to do instead of the deed itself; again, forasmuch as 
there is in their Christian parents, and in the church of God, 
a presumed desire, that the sacrament of baptism might be 
given them ; yea, a purpose also that it shall be given ; re- 
morse of equity hath moved divers of the school-divines^ in 
these considerations, ingenuously to grant, that God, all mer- 
ciful to such as are not in themselves able to desire baptism, 
imputeth the secret desire that others have in their behalf, 
and accepteth the same as theirs, rather than casteth away 
their souls for that which no man is able to help. And of the 
will of God to impart his grace unto infants without baptism 
in that case, the very circumstance of their natural birth may 
serve as a just argument; whereupon it is not to be misliked, 

^ Qoi ad tolerandaiii omnem pro Dei gloria iojariam semel dicavit animam in 
Martyriam, mihi videtar iroplevisse. Snmmi ergo meritr CHt semel fixisse senten- 
tiam ; atqne ideo, nt dixi, ratio prinoipatam obtinet pansionis ; et si sors perpetiendi 
deneget facultatem, pertalit tamen cancta qasB Tolait pati. Joseph, lib. de Imper. 
Balioo. 

^ Geri. Serm. in Nativit. Beate Mar. Cajetan. in 3. Tbo. ix. 68. Art. I. et t.- 
Biel. in 4. Senten. d. 4. q. 2. Tilnian. Segeberg. de Sacr. cap. 1. Elisins NeapoL 
iu Cl^'p. advers. H»res. cup. de Baptis. 

VOL. II. P 
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that men in charitable presnmptton do gather a great likeli* 
hood of their salvation, to whom the benefit of Christian par 
rentage being given, the rest that should follow is prevented 
by some snch casualty, as man hath himself no power to 
1 Cor. avoid. For we are plainly tai^ht of God, that the seed of 
^ ^*' faithful parentage is holy from the very birth. Which al- 
beit we may not so understand, as if the children of believing 
parents were without sin ; or grace from baptized parents de- 
rived by propagation ; or God, by covenant and promise, 
tied to save any in mere regard of their parents' belief: yet 
seeing, that to all professors of the name of Christ, this pre- 
eminence above infidels is freely given ; the firoit of their 
bodies bri^geth into the world with it a present interest and 
right to those means wherewith the ordinance of Christ is 
that his church shall be sanctified, it is not to be thought that 
he which, as it were, frt)m heaven hath nominated and design- 
ed them unto holiness by special privilege of their very birth, 
win himself deprive them of regeneration and inward grace, 
only because necessity depriveth them of outward sacra- 
ments. In which case, it were the part of charity to hope, 
and to make men rather partial than cruel judges, if we had 
not those fair appearances which here we have. Wherefore 
a necessity there is of receiving, and a necessity of adminis- 
tering, the sacrament of baptism ; the one peradventure not so 
absolute as some have thought, but out of all peradventure the 
other more strait and narrow than that the church, which is 
by ofBce a mother unto such as crave at her hands the sacred 
mystery of their new birth, should repel them, and see them 
die unsatisfied of these their ghostly desires, rather than give 
them their souls' rights with omission of those things which 
serve but only for the more convenient and orderly adminis- 
. tration thereof. For as on the one side we grant, that those 
sentences of Holy Scripture which make sacraments most 
necessary to eternal life, are no prejudice to their salvation, 
that want them by some inevitable necessity, and without any 
fault of their own ; so it ought,a in reason, to be likewise 
acknowledged, that forasmuch as our Lord himself maketh 
baptism necessary, necessary whether we respect the good re- 
ceived by baptism, or the testimony thereby yielded unto Gk>d 

^ It if in qnettioD, whether there be aoy lach necessitj of btptism, as that, fiir 
the adobtering thereof, the common decent orden shoald be broken. T. C libi. fii. 
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of that humility and meek obedience, which, reposing wholly 
itself on the absolute authority of his commandment, and on 
the truth of his heavenly promise, doubteth not but from crea<^ 
tures despicable in their own condition and substance to ob- 
tain grace of inestimable value ; or rather not from them, but 
from him, yet by them, as by his appointed means ; howso- 
ever he, by the secret ways of his own incomprehensible 
mensy, may be thought to save without baptism, this cleareth 
not the church from guiltiness of blood, if through her super- 
fluous scrupulosity, lets and impediments of less regard 
should cause a grace of so great moment to be withheld, 
wherein our merciless strictness may be our own harm, 
thoQ^not theirs towards whom we shew it ; and we for the 
hardness of our hearts may perish, albeit they through God's 
unspeakable mercy do live. God, which did not afflict that Ezod. 
innocent whose circumcision Moses had over long deferred, ^^'^* 
took revenge upon Moses himself for the injury which was 
done through so great neglect ; giving us thereby to under- 
stand, that they whom God's own mercy saveth without us, 
are, on our parts notwithstanding, and as much as in us lieth, 
even destroyed, when under insufficient pretences we defraud 
them of such ordinary outward helps as we should exhibit. 
We have for baptism no day set, as the Jews had for circum- 
cision ; neither have we by the law of God, but only by the 
church's discretion, a place thereunto appointed. Baptism, 
therefore, even in the meaning of the law of Christ, belongeth 
unto infants capable thereof from the very instant of their 
birth/ Which if they have not howsoever, rather than lose 
it, hy being put off because the time, the place, or some such- 
like circumstance doth not solemnly enough concur, the 
churchy as much as in her lieth, wilfully casteth away their 
souls. 

61 •' The ancients, it may be, were too severe, and made the Whatthiagi 
necessity of baptism more absolute than reason would, as h" Jj^^ 
touching infants. But will any man say, ^ that they, not- dispemed 

with bj the 
* In omnibai oblig^tionibas, in quibas dies non .ponitur, prsseiiti die debetar. fathers re- 
lab, sir. D. de Reg. Jar. specting 
^ T. C.fib.i. p. 146. The authors themselres of that error, that thej cannot be necessity. 
iMred which are not baptized, did nerer seek a remedy of the mischief in womenV 
or privttte bsptism. T. C. lib. iii. p. 219. What plamer testimony can there be 
than that of Aagastine, which noteth the use of tl\e chnrch to have been, to come 
to the church with their children io danger of death, and that when some had opi- 
nioii that their children coald not be saved if they were not baptized ? Cont. Lit. 



, lib. ii. cap. IS. I would also know of him what he will answer to that which 
is noted of • Christian Jew desperately sick of the palsy, that was with his bed oar- 

p 2 
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withstanding their too much rigour herein, did not in that re- 
spect sustain and tolerate defects of local, or of personal so^ 
lemnities belonging to the sacrament of baptism ? The apo- 
stles themselves did neither use nor appoint for baptism any 
certain time* The church for general baptism heretofore 
made choice of two chief days in the year ; the feast of 
Easter^ and the feast of Pentecost. Which custom, when cer- 
tain churches in Sicily began to violate without cause, they 
Leo Epist. were by Leo bishop of Rome advised, rather to conform 
Episc themselves to the rest of the world in things so reasonable, 
Sioil. than to offend men's minds through needless sii^ularity: 
howbeit, always providing, that nevertheless in apparent 
peril of death, danger, or siege, straits of persecution, fear of 
shipwreck, and the like exigents, no respects of time should 
cause this singular defence of true safety to be denied unta 

iStti*^% ^^y* '^^^ ^^ ^®^ ^^^ ^^^ confirm that sentence which 
Aiexand. Victor had many years before given, extending the same ex- 
n «m«^ ' ception as well unto places as times. That which St. Au- 
gustine speaketh of women hasting to bring their children to 
the church when they saw danger, is a weak proof, *' that 
when necessity did not leave them so much time,'* it was 
not then permitted them neither to make a church of their 
own home. Which answer dischargeth likewise their ex- 
ample of a sick Jew carried in a bed to the place of baptism, 
and not baptized at home in private. The cause why such 
kind of baptism barred men afterward from entering into holy 
orders, the reason wherefore it was objected against Nova- 
tian, in what respect, and how far forth it did disable, may 
be gathered by the twelfth canon set down in the council of 
Neocaesarea after this manner. ''A man which halh been bap- 
tized in sickness, is not after to be ordained priest." For it 
may be thought, " that such do rather at that time, because 
they see no other remedy, than of a voluntary mind, lay hold 
on the Christian faith, unless their true and sincere meaning 
be made afterward the more manifest, or else the scarcity- of 
others enforce the church to admit them. They bring in Jus- 

ried to tlie place of baptism. Socr. Jib. vli. cap. 4. What will he answer to thU? 
That those which were baptized in their beds, were thereby made anapt to have anj 
place amongst the clergj (as they call them), doth it not leave a note of infamy in 
those which had procured that baptism shonld be administered in private hooses ? 
Easeb. lib. vi. cap. 43- What unto the emperor's decree, which, upon authority of 
the ancient laws, and of the apostles, forbiddeth, that the holy things shonld be ad- 
ministered in any man's house ? Just No?eI. 57. 
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tmiah's imperial constitution, but to what purpose ? Seeing 
it bnly forbiddeth men to have the mysteries of God admi- 
nistered in their private chapels, lest under that pretence 
heretics should do secretly those things which were unlawful. 
In which consideration he therefore commandeth, that if they 
would use those private oratories otherwise than only for 
their private prayers, the bishop should appoint them a clerk, 
whom they might entertain for that purpose. This is plain 
by later constitutions made in the time of Leo : *' It was liw 
thought good (saith the emperor), in their judgment which ^"*' *''• 
have gone before, that in private chapels none should cele- 
brate the holy communion but priests belonging unto greater 
churches. Which order they took as it seemeth for the 
custody of religion, lest men should secretly receive from 
heretics, instead of the food, the bane of their souls, pollu- 
tion in the place of expiation." Again, " Whereas a sacred ^^ 
canon of the sixth reverend synod requireth baptism, as " * * 
others have likewise the holy sacrifices and mysteries, to 
be celebrated only in temples hallowed for public use, 
and not in private oratories ; which strict degrees [appear 
to have been made heretofore in regard of heretics which 
entered closely into such men's houses as favoured their opi- 
nions, whom, under colour of performing with them such re- 
ligious offices, they drew from the soundness of true religion : 
now that perverse opinions, through the grace of Almighty 
God, are extinct and gone, the cause of former restraints 
being taken away, we see no reason but that private oratories 
may henceforward enjoy that liberty, which to have granted 
them heretofore had not been safe." In sum, all these things 
sieged are nothing, nor will it ever be proved while the world 
doth continue, but that the practice of the church in cases of 
extreme necessity hath made for private baptism always more 
than against it. Yea, " baptism by any man, in the case of 
necessity," was the voice " of the whole world heretofore. 
Neither is TertuUian,*^ Epiphanius,Augustine,*' or any other of 
the ancients, against it. The boldness of such, as, pretending 

* T. C. lib. i. p. 145. To allow of women's bapUzing, is not only contrary to the 
learned writers now, bat also contrary to all learned antiquity, and contrary to the 
practice of the charcb, whilst there was any tolerable estate. 

k Tertnl. de Virgin, veland. et lib. de Baptis. Epiplia. lib. i. et ii. cont. Haerei. 

« St. Aagnstine, althonghhe seem to allow of a layman's baptism in time ©f ne- 
cessity, (Cont. Epist. Parmen. lib. ii, cap. 13.) yet there he mentionelh not wo- 
men's baptism ; and in the fourth council of Carthage, cap. 100. it is simply, with's 
oat exception, decreed, that a woman ought not to baptize. 
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Tecla'8 example, took openly upon them both baptism and 
all other public functions of priesthood, Tertullian severely 
controUedi, saying, " To give baptism is, in truth, the bi- 
shop's right. After him it belongeth unto priests and dea- 
cons ; but not to them without authority from him received. 
For so the honour of the church requireth, which being kept 
preserveth peace. Were it not in this respect, the laity might do 
the same ; all sorts might give, even as all sorts receive/' But 
because emulation is the mother of schisms, " let it content 
thee (which art of tbe order of laymen) to do it in necessity^ 
when the state of time, or place, or person, thereunto com- 
pelleth. For then is their boldness privileged that help, when 
the circumstance of other men's dangers craveth it." What 
he granteth generally to lay-persons of the house of Crod, the 
same we cannot suppose he denieth to any sort or sex con- 
tained under that name, unless himself did restrain the li- 
mits of his own speech ; especially seeing that Tertullian's 
rule of interpretation is elsewhere,*^ '* Specialties are signified 
imder that which is general, because they are therein com- 
prehended." All which Tertullian doth deny is,^ that wo- 
men may be called to bear^ or publicly take upon them to 
execute offices of ecclesiastical order, whereof none but men 
are capable. As for Epiphanius, he striketh on the very self- 
same anvil with Tertullian. And in necessity, if St. Augus- 
tine alloweth as much unto laymen as Tertullian doth, his 
not mentioning of women is but a slender proof that his 
meaning was to exclude women. Finally, the council of Car- 
thage, likewise, although it make no express submission, may 
be very well presunied willing to stoop, as other positive or- 
dinances do, to the countermands of necessity. Judge there- 
fore what the ancients would have thought, if in their days 
it had been heard, which is published in ours,*^ that because 
** the substance of the sacrament doth chiefly depend on the 

* Sabjectnm est generali speciale. Id ipso signifioatar, qaia in ipso oontinetur. 
Tertnl. de yeland. Virg. Posito genere, sapponitar species. Ang. in lib. ii. cap. do 
Transact 

^ Non peimittitor molieri in eodesia loqai, sed nee dooere, nee Ubgere, nee of- 
fecre, nee ulllas yirilis mnneris, nedom sacerdotalis officii, sortem sibi yindicare. Ter- 
tnl. l^e yeland. Virg. 

^ Tbe snbstance of the sacrament dependeth chieflj of the institution and word of 
God, which is the form, and, as it were, the Ufeof the sacrament. T. C. lib. i. p. 144. 
Although part of the institation be observed, yet if the whole institution be not, it is 
no sacrament T. C. lib. i. p. 144. The orders which God hath set, are, that it should 
be done in the congregation, and bj the minister. T. C. lib. i. p. 146. And I will 
farther say, that although the infants which die without baptism, should be assuredly 
damned (which is most false), yet ought not the orders which God hath set in his 
ehurch to be broken after this sort. Ibid. 
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institution of God, which is the form> and as it were the life« of 
ihe sacrament ;" therefore^ firsts ** if the whole institution be 
not kept, it is no sacrament ;" and^ secondly, if baptism be pri- 
vate, his institution is broken, inasmuch as, ^' according to 
the orders which he hath set for baptism, it should be done in 
the congregation ;" from whose ordinance in this point ** we 
ought not to swerve, although we know that infants should be 
assuredly damned without baptism." O Sir, you that would 
spurn thus at such, as in case of so dreadful extremity should 
lie prostrate before your feet ; you that would turn away your 
iace from them at the hour of their most need ; you that would 
dam up your ears, and harden your hearts as iron against 
the irresistible cries of supplicants, calling upon you for 
mercy with terms of such invocation, as that most dreadful 
perplexity might minister, if God by miracle did open the 
mouths of infants to express their supposed necessity, should 
first imagine yourself in their case and them in yours. This 
done, let their supplications proceed out of your mouth, and 
your answer out of theirs. Would you then contentedly hear, 
" My son, the rites and solemnities of baptism must be kept ; 
we may not do ill that good may come of it f neither are 
souls to be delivered from eternal death and condemnation, 
by breaking orders which Christ hath set;" would you in 
their case yourself be shaken off with these answers, and not 
rather embrace, enclosed with both your arms, a sentence, 
which now is no gospel unto you, '' I will have mercy and Matt, 
not sacrifice ?'' To acknowledge Christ*s institution the "' ^^' 
groimd of both sacraments, I suppose no Christian man will 
refuse : for it giveth them their very nature, it appointeth the 
matter whereof they consist, the form of their administration 
it teacheth, and it blesseth them with that grace whereby 
to us they are both pledges and instruments of life. Never- 
theless, seeing Christ's institution containeth, besides that 
which maketh complete the essence of nature, other things 
that only are parts, as it were, of the furniture of sacraments ; 
the difference between these two must unfold that which the 
general terms of indefinite speech would confound. If the 
place appointed for baptism be a part of Christ's institution, 
it is but his institution as sacrifice, baptism his institution 
as mercy : in this case, he which requireth botli mercy and 

* Nostro pteeato ■Iterioi stlati eonsiilara non dcbamai* Aag. lib. cont. Mmid.. 
ttp. IT. . ^ 
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sacrifice, rejecteth his owh institution of sacrifice, where the 
ofieriog of sacrifice would hinder mercy from being shewed^ 
Extenjal circumstances, evei;i in the holiest and highest ac- 
^*?K tions, are but the " lesser things of tbe law," wh^reunto those 
* actions themselves being compared, are the greater; and^, 
therefore, as the greater are of such importance, that they 
must be done ; so in that extremity before supposed, if our 
account of the lesser, which are not to be omitted, should 
cause omission of that which is more to be accounted of, were 
not this our strict obedience to Christ's institution touching 
laint and cummin, a disobedience to his institution concern-^ 
ing love ? But sith no institution of Christ hath so strictly 
tied baptism to public assemblies, ^s it hath done all mea 
1^lto baptism ; away with these merciless and bloody sen- 
tences, let them never be found standing in the book and 
writings of a Christian man ; they savour not of Christ, nor 
of his most gracious and meek Spirit, but, under colour of 
exact obedience, they nourish cruelty and hardness of hearts 
Whether 62, To leave private baptism, therefore, and to come unto 
womeTbe^ baptism by women, which they say* is no more a sacrament 
trae bap- than any oth^r ordinary washing or bathing of a man's body : 
BoTeffect- ^^^ reason whereupon they ground their opinion herein is 
nai to such, as, making baptism by women void, because women are' 

them that ", . 'ii t n ^-^ -t •» 

reoeWeit no ministers m the church of God, must needs generally an-r 
nihilate the baptism of all unto whom their conceit shall ap- 
ply this exception, whether it be in regard of ses^, of quality, 
of insufficiency, or whatsoever. For if want of calling dp 
frustrate baptism, they that baptize without calling do no- 
thing, be they women or men. To make women teachers in 
the house of God, were a gross absurdity, seeing the apostle 
1 Tim. hath said, " I permit not a troman to teach." And again, " Let 
iVim*. your women in churches be silent." Those extraordinary 
xir. 34. gifts of Speaking with tongues ai^d prophesying, which God 
at that time did not only bestow upon men, but on women, 
also, made it the harder to hold them confined within private 
bounds. Whereupon the apostle's ordinance was necessary 
against women's public admission to teach. And because,^ 
when law hath begun some one thing or other well, it giyeth 
good occasion either to draw by judicious exposition out of 

* On this point, Tvhether he be a minister, or no, dependeth not onlj the digaitj. 
but also the being of the sacrament. So that I take the baptism of women to be no 
more the holy sacrament of baptism, than any other daily or ordinary washing of Iht 
child. T. q. lib. i. p, 144. . 
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the very law itself, or to annex to the law by authority and 
jurisdiction, things of like conveniency, therefore Clement ciem. 
extendeth this apostolic constitution to baptism. " For (saith ^°"'^- 
he) if we have denied them leave to teach, how should any lib.n. 
man dispense with nature, and make them ministers of holy ^P* ^" 
things ; seeing this unskilfulness is a part of the Grecians' 
impiety, which for the service of women-goddesses have wo- 
men-priests ?" I somewhat marvel, that mea which would 
not willingly be thought to speak or write but with good con- 
science, dare hereupon openly avouch Clement for a witness, 
"'That as, when the church began not only to decline, but to T.ci.u 
fall away from the sincerity of religion, it borrowed a num- ^' ^**' 
her of other profanations of the heathens ; so it borrowed this, 
omd would needs have women-priests, as the heathens had ; 
:and that this was one occasion of bringing baptism by women 
anto the church of God." Is it not plain in their own eyes, that 
:Grst by an evidence which forbiddeth women to be ministers 
•of baptism, they endeavour to shew how women were admitted 
ninto that function in the wane and declination of Christian 
3)iety? Secondly, that by an evidence rejecting the heathens, 
and condemning them of impiety, they would prove such affec^ 
lion towards heathens, as ordereth the affairs of the church 
"by the pattern of their example : and, thirdly, that out of an 
evidence which nameth the heathens, as being in some part 
a reason why the church had no women-priests, they gather 
the heathens to have been one of the first occasions why it 
had. So that, throughout every branch of this testimony, 
their is sueis yea ; and their evidence directly no. But to 
women's baptism in private by occasion of urgent necessity, 
the reasons that only concern ordinary baptism in public, 
are no just prejudice; neither can we by force thereof, dis- 
prove the practice of those churches which (necessity re- 
quiring) allow baptism in private to be administered by wo- 
men. We may not, from laws that prohibit any thing with 
restraint, conclude absolute and unlimited prohibitions : al- 
though we deny not, but they which utterly forbid such bap- 
tism, may have perhaps wherewith to justify their orders 
against it; For, even things lawful* are well prohibited, 
when there is fear lest they make the way to unlawful more 
easy. And it may be, the liberty of baptism by women at 

* Ldcita prohibentar, ne si permiltereDtnr, eoram occasione penreniatar ad illiciU. 
|i# Deque tamen. Juat. de Asuth. Tat. lib. Offioiun. D. de rei Vind. 
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such times, dodi sometimes embolden the rasher sort to do it 
where no snch necessity is. But whether of permission be- 
sides law^ or in presmnption against law^ they do it^ is it 
thereby altogether frustrate^ void^ and as thongh it were 
never given? They which have not at the first their right 
baptism^ mnst of necessity be rebaptized, because the law 
of Christ tieth all men to receive baptism. Iteration of bap- 
tism once given hath been always thought a manifest con- 
-^- tempt of that ancient apostolic aphorism, '^ One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism :'' baptism not only one, inasmuch as it 
hath every where the same substance, and offereth unto all 
men the same grace, but one also, for that it ought not to 
be received by any one man above once. We serve that Lord 
which is biit one, because no other can be joined with him : 
we embrace that faith which is but one, because it admitteth 
no innovation : that baptism we receive which is but one« 
because it cannot be admitted often. For how should we 
practise iteration of baptism, and yet teach, that we are by 
baptism bom anew ; that by baptism we are admitted unto 
the heavenly society of saints ; that those things be really 
and effectually done by baptism, which are no more possibly 
to be often done, than a mhn can naturally be often bom,* or 
civilly be often adopted into any one stock and family i This 
also is the cause, why they that present us unto baptism, are 
entitled for ever after gur parents in God, and the reason why 
there we receive new names, in token that by baptism we 
are made new creatures. As Christ hath therefore died and 
risen from the dead but once, so that sacrament which both 
extinguisheth in him our former sin, and beginneth in us a 
new condition of life, is by one only actual administration for 
Aognat.de ever available ; according to that in the Nicene creed, ** I be- 
SSn! iTu!' ^^^^® one baptism for remission of sins.'^ And because second 
«^. 14. baptism was ever abhorred in the church of God, as a kind 
of incestuous birth, they that iterate baptism, are driven 
under some pretence or other, to make the former baptism 
Tertda void. Tertullian, the first that proposed to the church; 
c^r. Agrippinus, the first in the church that accepted, and against 

Epift71. 

* Una eit nativitM de terra, alia de oeelo ; nna de came, alia de Spirita \ una de 
stemitate, alia de mortalitate ; nna de mascalo et foBmina, alia de Deo •! eceleaia. 
Sad ipuB daaB singnlares sunt. Qno modo enim ntems noo potest repeti^ fie nea 
baptismoB iterari. Prosp. Senten. 331. £ja fratres, lactenm genitalis fontia ad laticaa 
eonT(4ate, at semper Tobis aqua soffidatyhoe ante omnia sdentes^qaiahanenec affui- 
dere lioet ntc rorsns baorire. Zeno. Invit. ad Font 
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the use of the church ; Novatianus the first that publicly 
began to practise rebaptization^ did it therefore upon these 
two grounds; a true persuasion that baptism is necessary; 
and a false, that the baptism which otherl) administered was 
no baptism. Novatianus's conceit was, that none can ad- 
minister true baptism but the true church of Jesus Christ ; 
that he and his followers alone were the church ; and for the 
rest, he accounted tbem wicked and profane persons, such 
as by baptism could cleanse no man, unless they first did 
purify themselves, and reform the faults wherewith he 
charged them. At which time St. Cyprian, with the great- Eom^ 
est part of African bishops, because Uiey likewise thought ™.^J!l^ 
that none but only the true church of God can baptize, and Cjpr. 
were of nothing more certainly persuaded, than that heretics 7o!!^6. 
are as rotten branches cut off from the life and body of the 
true church, gathered hereby that the church of God both 
may with good consideration, and ought to reverse that 
baptism which is given by heretics. These held and prac^ 
tised- their own opinion, yet with great protestations often 
made that they neither loved a whit the less, nor thought in 
any respect the worse of them that were of a contrary mind. 
In requital of which ingenuous moderation^ the rest that 
withstood them, did it in a peaceable sort, with very gpod 
regard had of them, as of men in error, but not in heresy. 
The bishop of Rome against their novelties upheld, as be- 
seemed him, the ancient and true apostolic customs, till 
they which unadvisedly before had erred, became in a man- 
ner all reconciled friends unto truth,* and saw that heresy 
in the ministers of baptism could no way evacuate the force 
thereof: such heresy alone excepted,** as, by reason of un- 
soundness in the highest articles of Christian faith, presumed 
to change, and by changing to maim, the substance, the 
form of baptism. In which respect, the church did neither 
simply disannul, nor absolutely ratify, baptism by heretics. 
For the baptism which Novatianists gave stood firm ; where- 

* nii ipsi episcopi, qui rebaptizandos hsereticos cam Cjpriano statderant, ad anti- 
q^uun oonsaetadinem revoliiti, noTam emisere decretnm* Hieron. oont. Lacifer* Vide 
et August. ooDtr. Crescon. lib. iii. cap. 2, 3. et Epist 48. 

P Dixisti fieri non posse st in fedso baptismate inqninatns ablnat, immnndas emun- 
det, supplantator erigat, perditns liberet, reus Teniam Iribuat, damnatus absol- 
Tat. Bene hec omnia poternnt ad solos hfleretioos pertinere* qui falsavemnt syin- 
bdum, dam alter dixerit daos. Deos cam Deos unos sit, alter Patrem valt in 
persona Fiiii cognosci, alter camem subdaoens Filio Dei, per quam Deo reoonciliatns 
est mundas : et ceteri bujasmodi, qui a saorameutis catholicis alieni noscantor. Op- 
lattib.i. 
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Sjw>d. as they whom Samosatenians had baptized were rebaptized. 
^'^ig It was likewise ordered in the council of Aries, that if any 
Sjood i. Arian did reconcile himself to the church, they shonld admit 
^"'^ him without new baptism, unless by examination they found 
Easeb! him not baptized in the name of the Trinity. Dionysius, 
^*«*- bishop of Alexandria, maketh report, how there lived under 
lib. Tii. him a man of good reputation, and of very ancient conti- 
*v- ^ nuance in that church, who, being present at the rites of 
baptism, and observing with better consideration than ever 
before, what was there done, came, and with weeping sub- 
mission craved of his bishop not to deny him baptism, the 
due of all which profess Christ, seeing it had been so long 
sithence his evil hap to be deceived by the fraud of he- 
retics, and at their hands (which till now he never thorough- 
ly and duly weighed) to take a baptism full fraught with 
blasphemous impieties ; a baptism in nothing like unto which 
the true church of Christ useth. The bishop was greatly 
moved thereat, yet durst not adventure to rebaptize, but 
did the best he could to put him in good comfort, using 
much persuasion with him not to trouble himself with things 
that were past and gone, nor after so long continuance in the 
fellowship of God's people, to call now in question his ' first 
entrance. The poor man that saw himself in this sort an- 
swered, but not satisfied, spent afterward his life in conti- 
nual perplexity, whereof .the bishop remained fearful to give 
release ; perhaps too fearful, if the baptism were such as his 
own declaration importeth. For that, the substance where- 
of was rotten at the very first, is never by tract of time able 
to recover soundness. And where true baptism was not be- 
fore given, the case of rebaptization is clear. But by this 
it appeareth, that baptism is not void in regard of heresy ; 
and therefore much less through any other moral defect in 
the minister thereof. Under which second pretence, Dona- 
tists notwithstanding took upon them to make frustrate the 
church's baptism, and themselves to rebaptize their own 
fry. For whereas some forty years after the martyrdom of 
Circa blessed Cyprian, the emperor Dioclesian began to persecute 
the church of Christ ; and for the speedier abolishment of 
their religion, to bum up their sacred books ; there were in 
the church itself traditors, content to deliver up the books 
of God by composition, to the end their own lives might be 
spared. Which men growing thereby odious to the rest^ 
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^hose constancy was greater ; it fortuned that after, when 
one Cecilian was ordained bishop in the church of Carthage, 
whom others endeavoured in vain to defeat by excepting 
against him as a traditor, they whose accusations could not 
prevail, desperately joined themselves in one^ and made a 
bishop of their own crew, accounting, from that day forward, 
their faction the only true and sincere church. The first 
bishop on that part was Majorinus, whose successor Dona- 
tus being the first that wrote in defence of their schism, the 
birds that were hatched before by others, have their names 
from him. Arians and Donatists began both about one 
time. Which heresies, according to the difierent strength 
of their own sinews, wrought as hope of success led them ; 
the one with the choicest wits, the other with the multitude, 
so fer that, after long and troublesome experience, the perfect 
-est view, men could take of both, was hardly able to induce 
any certain determinate resolution, whether error may do more. 
by the curious subtilty of sharp discourse, or else by the mere 
appearance of zeal and devout affection; the latter of which 
two aids gave Donatists, beyond all men's expectation, as 
great a sway as ever any schism or heresy had within that 
reach of the Christian world, where it bred and grew: the 
rather, perhaps, because the church, which neither greatly 
feared them, and besides had necessary cause to bend itself 
against others that aimed directly at a far higher mark, the 
Deity of Christ, was contented to let Donatists have their 
course by the space of threescore years and above ; even Circa 
from ten years before Constantine till the time that Optatus, 
bishop of Milevis, published his books against Parmenian. 
During which term, and the space of that schism's continu- 
ance afterward, they had, besides many other secular and 
worldly means to help them forward, these special advan- 
tages : first, the very occasion of their breach with the church 
of CJod, a just hatred and dislike of traditors, seemed plau- 
sible ; they easily persuaded their hearers, that such men 
could not be holy, as held communion and fellowship with 
ihem that betrayed religion : again, when, to dazzle the 
eyes of the simple, and to prove that it can be no church 
which is not holy, they had in show and sound of words the 
glorious pretence of the Creed Apostolic, " I believe the holy 
catholic church," we need not think it any strange thing, 
that with the multitude they gained credit. And avouching 
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that such as are not of the true church cBia administer no 
true baptism, they had for this point whole volumes of St. 
Cyprian's own writing, together with the judgments of di- 
vers African synods, whose sentence was the same with his. 
Whereupon the fathers were likewise, in defence of their just 
cause, very greatly prejudiced ; both for that they could not 
enforce the duty of men's communion with a church confessed' 
to be in many things blameworthy, unless they should of- 
tentimes seem to speak as half-defenders of the faults them- 
selves, or at the least not so vehement accusers thereof as 
their adversaries : and to withstand iteration of baptism, the 
other branch of the Donatists' heresy, was impossible, with«- 
out manifest and professed rejection of Cyprian, whom the 
world universally did, in his lifetime, admire as the greatest 
among prelates, and now honour as not the lowest in the 
kingdom of heaven. So true we find it, by experience of all 
ages in the church of God, that the teacher's error is the peo- 
ple's trial, harder and heavier by so much to bear, as he is in 
worth andregard greater that mispersuadeth them. Although 
there was odds between Cyprian's cause and theirs, he dif- 
fering from others of sounder understanding in that point, 
but not dividing himself from the body of the church by 
schism, as did the Donatists. ^' For which cause (ssdth Yin- 
VinoeBt. centius), of one and the same opinion we judge (which may 
▼er. Hvres. Seem Strange) the authors catholic and the followers hereti- 
••P* ii« cal ; we acquit the masters, and condemn the scholars ; they 
are heirs of heaven which have written those books, the de- 
fenders whereof are trodden down to the pit of hell." The 
invectives of catholic writers, therefore, against them are 
Vide C. sharp ; the words of imperial edicts, by Honorius and Theo- 
xdjut.*!^ dosius made to bridle them, very bitter ; the punishments se- 
lib. Adver- vere, in revenge of their folly. Howbeit, for fear (as we may 
JS^NoUus, conjecture) lest much should be derogated from the baptism 
fliica Ab. of the church, and baptism by Donatists be more esteemed 
of than was meet ; if, on the one side, that which heretics had 
done ill, should stand as good ; on the other side, that be 
reversed which the catholic church had well and religiously 
done ; divers better minded than advised men, thought it 
fittest to meet with this inconvenience, by rebaptizing Do- 
Si qob c. natists, as well as they rebaptized catholics. For stay where- 
Bwtli.dr. ^^» the same emperors saw it meet to give their law a double 
mMm. 415. edge, whereby it might equally on both sides cut off not only 
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heretics^ ivirliich rebaptized whom tliey could pervert; but 
also caihoUc and Christian priests^ which did Uie like unto 
such as had before taken baptism at the hands of heretic^, 
and were afterward reconciled to the church of God. Do- 
natists were therefore, in process of time, though with much 
ado, wearied, and at length worn out, by the constancy of 
that truth which teacheth, that evil ministers of good things 
are as torches, a light to others, a waste to none but themselves 
only ; and that the foulness of their hands can neither any 
whit impair the virtue, nor stain the glory, of the mysteries of 
Christ. Now that which was done amiss by virtuous and 
good men (as Cyprian, carried aside with hatred against he- 
resy^ and was secondly followed by Donatists, whom envy 
and rancour, covered with show of godliness, made obstinate 
to cancel whatsoever the church did in the sacrament of bap- 
tism) hath of later days, in another respect far distant from 
both the former, been brought freshly again into practice. 
For the Anabaptist rebaptizeth, because in his estima- 
tion the baptism of the church is frustrate, for that we 
give it unto infants which have not faith; whereas, ac- 
cording unto Christ's institution, as they conceive it, true 
baptism should always presuppose actual belief in re- 
ceivers, and is otherwise no baptism. Of these three 
errors, there is not any but hath been able at the least 
to allege in defence of itself many fair probabilities. Not- 
withstanding, sith the church of God hath hitherto al- 
ways constantly maintained, that to rebaptize them which 
are known to have received true baptism is unlawful ; that 
if baptism seriously be administered in the same element, 
and with the same form of words which Christ's insti- 
tution teacheth, there is no other defect in the world that can 
make it frustrate, or deprive it of the nature of a true sacra- 
ment ; and lastly, that baptism is only then to be readminis- 
tered, when the first delivery thereof is void, in regard of the 
fore-alleged imperfections, and no other : shall we now in the 
case of baptism, which, having (both for matter and form) 
the substance of Christ's institution, is by a fourth sort of 
men voided for the only defect of ecclesiastical authority in 
the minister, think it enough that they blow away the force 
thereof with the bare strength of their very breath, by saying, 
** We take such baptism to be no more the sacrament of bap- 
tism, than any other ordinary bathing to be a sacrament?" 
It behoveth generally all sorts of men to keep themselves 
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Nnmb. within the limits of their own vocation. And seeing God, 
^'^t. ' from whom men's several degrees and pre-eminences do pro- 
»• !• ceed, hath appointed them in his church, at whose hands his 
xiii. 11. pleasure is that we should receive both baptism and all other 
2 Sam. puplic medicinable helps of soul, perhaps thereby the more 
9, Cbron. to Settle our hearts in the love of our ghostly superiors ; they 
xxTi. 16. have small cause to hope, that with him their voluntary ser- 
* vices will be accepted, who thrust themselves into functions 
either above their capacity, or besides their place, and over 
boldly intermeddle with duties, whereof no charge was ever 
given them. They that in any thing exceed the compass of 
their own order, do as much as in them lieth to dissolve 
that order which is the harmony of God's church. Suppose, 
therefore, that in these and the like considerations, the 
law did utterly prohibit baptism to be administered by any 
other. than persons thereunto solemnly consecrated, what 
necessity soever happen ; are not many things firm,' being 
done, although in part done otherwise than positive rigour 
and strictness did require ? Nature, as much as is possible, 
- inclineth unto validities and preservations : dissolutions and 
nullities of things done, are not only not favoured, but hated, 
when either urged without cause, or extended beyond their 
reach. If therefore at any time it come to pass, that in teach- 
ing publicly or privately in delivering this blessed sacrament 
of regeneration, some unsanctified hand, contrary to Christ's 
supposed ordinance, do intrude itself to execute that where- 
unto the laws of God and his church have deputed others ; 
which of these two opinions seemetli more agreeable with 
equity, ours that disallow what is done amiss, yet make not 
the force of the word and sacraments, much less their nature 
and very substance, to depend on the minister's authority 
and calling ; or else theirs,* which defeat, disannul, and an- 
nihilate both, in respect of that one only personal defect ; 
there being not any law of God which saith, that if the mi- 
nister be incr>mpetent, his word shall be no word, his bap- 
tism no baptism ; he which teacheth and is not sent, loseth 
the reward, but yet retaineth the name of a teacher : his usurped 

* Seq. 306. LagdunensiH ex Uteris decret. de Matriro. contract. Damas. Qarch. 
Reg. 109. Probibita fieri, si fiant, non tenent. In prohibilionibas autem circa rea 
favorabiles, contrariom obtinet. 

* As St. Paul saith, that a man cannot preach, which is not sent ; (Rum. x. 15.) 
no, not altfaoDgh he speak the words of the Scripture, and interpret them : so 1 can- 
not see how a man can baptize, anless he be sent to that end ; although he pour 

water, and rehearse the words which are to be rehcai sed in the ministry of baptism* 
T. C. lih. i. p. 144. 
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actions have in him the same nature which they have in others, 
althou^ they yield not him the same comfort. And if these 
two cases be peers, the case of doctrine and the case of bap- 
tism both alike ; sith no defect in their vocation that teach 
the truth is able to take away the benefit thereof from him 
which heareth, wherefore should the want of a lawful calling 
in them that baptize make baptism to be vain ?'' They grant, 
that the matter and the form in sacraments are the only 
parts of substance, and that if these two be retained, albeit 
other things besides be used which are inconvenient, the sa- 
crament notwithstanding is administered, but not sincerely. 
Why persist they not in this opinion ? When by these fair 
speeches they have put us in hope of agreement, where- 
fore sup they up their words again, inteiiacing such frivo- 
lous interpretations and glosses as disgrace their sentence i 
What should move them, having named the matter and 
the form of the sacrament, to give us presently warning, t. c. 
that they mean by the form of the sacrament the insti-''^*'|'- 
tution i Which exposition darkeneth whatsoever was be- 
fore plain. For whereas, in common understanding, that 
form, which added to the element doth make a sacra- 
ment, and is of the outward substance thereof, containeth 
only the words of usual application, they set it down (lest 
common dictionaries should deceive us), that the form 
doth signify in their language, the institution ; which in- 
stitution in truth comprehendeth both form and matter. 
Such are their fumbling shifts to enclose the minister's voca- 
tion within the compass of some essential part of the sacra- 
ment. A thing that can never stand with sound and sincere 
construction. For what if the minister be " no circumstance, T. c. 
but a subordinate efficient cause in the work of baptism i" ^^^\^^^ 
What if the minister's vocation be a matter ^ " of perpetual 
necessity, and not a ceremony variable as times and occasions 
require i What if his calling be a principal part of the insti- 
tution of Christ ?" Doth it therefore follow, that the minister's 

• If eitiier the maUer of the saonmeot, or tke form of it, wkich is the bsUtation 
(wliioh tUngs are only sabitantial parts), were wanting, there should then hare been 
«o Meriunent at all ministered. Bat they being retained, and yet other things nsed 
liliidi mn not convenient, the saerament ia ministered, bat aol sinoerely. T. C. lib. i. 

^.165. 

^ The minister is of the sabstaaoe of the sacrament, considering that it m a pnnoi- 
(Ma part of Ghrisf s institation. T. C. lib. iii p. 135. Desit aqua, el tamen baptismas 
^lioiljns difierri em mdificattone non possit, nee debeat ; ego oerte qaofis alio liqoora 
Hon minasrite,qnam aqaa* baptisuriai. Ben, Epist. 2. 

VOL. II. Q 
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authority is *'* of the substance of the sacrament/' and as in- 
cident unto the nature thereof, as the matter and the form 
itself, yea, more incident ? For whereas in case of necessity, 
the greatest amongst them professeth the change of the ele- 
ment of water lawful, and others which like not so well this 
opinion, could be better content that voluntarily the words 
of Christ's institution were altered, and men baptized in the 
name of Christ, without either mention made of the Father 
or of the Holy Ghost; nevertheless, in denying that baptism 
administered by private persons, ought to be reckoned of as 
a sacrament, they both agree. It may therefore please them, 
both to consider, that baptism is an action in part moral, in 
part ecclesiastical, and in part mystical : moral, as being 
a duty which men perform towards God : ecclesiastical, in 
that it belongeth unto God's church as a public duty : finally, 
mystical, if we respect what God doth thereby intend to 
v^ork. The greatest moral perfection of baptism consisteth 
in men's devout obedience to the law of God, which law re- 
quireth both the outward act or thing done, and also that re- 
ligious affection which God doth so much regard, that with- 
out it whatsoever we do is hateful in his sight; who there- 
fore is said to respect adverbs more than verbs, because the 
end of his law in appointing what we shall do, is our own 
perfection : which perfection consisteth chiefly in the virtu- 
ous disposition of the mind, and approveth itself to him not 
by doing, but by doing well. Wherein appeareth also the 
difference between human and Divine laws ; the one of which 
two are content with opus operatum, the other require opus 
operantis ; the one do but claim the deed, the other especially 
the mind. So that, according to laws which principally re- 
spect the heart of men, works of religion being not religious- 
ly performed, cannot morally be perfect. Baptism, as an ec- 
clesiastical work, is for the manner of performance ordered 
by divers ecclesiastical laws, providing that as the sacrament 
itself is a gift of no mean worth, so the ministry thereof might 
in all circumstances appear to be a function of no small re- 
gard. All that belongeth to the mystical perfection of bap- 

* Shew me why the breach of the iDstitalioB in the form should make the stem* 
mentunairailable, and not the breach of this part (which concerneth the minister) I T. 
C. lib. iii. p. 138. Howsoever some learned and godly give some liberty in the chaoge 
cif the elements of the holy sacrament ; yet I do not see how that can stand. Ibid. 
I would rather jadge him baptized, who is baptized into the name of Christ, withovt 
adding the Father and the Holy Ghost, when the element of water is added, than whw 
the other words being dnly kept, some other liquor is used. Idem, p. 137. 
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tism outwardly, is the element, the word, and the serious 
«ipplication of both unto him which receiveth both ; where- 
cinto if we add that secret reference which this action hath 
to life and remission of sins, by virtue of Christ's own com- 
pact solemnly made with his church, to accomplish fully the 
sacrament of baptism, there is not any thing more required. 
iPfow put the question, whether baptism administered to in- 
fants, without any spiritual calling, be unto them both a true 
sacrament, and an effectual instrument of grace, or else an 
act of no more account than the ordinary washings are : the 
sum of all that can be said to defeat such baptism is, that 
those things which have no being can work nothing ; and 
that baptism^ without the power of ordination, is as a judg- 
ment without sufficient jurisdiction, void, frustrate, and of no 
effect. But to this we answer, that the fruit of baptism de- 
pendeth only upon the covenant which God hath made: that 
Qod by covenant requireth in the elder sort, faith and bap- 
tism ; in children, the sacrament of baptism alone, whereunto 
he hath also given them right by special privilege of birth 
within the bosom of the holy church : that infants, therefore, 
which have received baptism complete, as touching the mys- 
tical perfection thereof, are by virtue of his own covenant 
and promise cleansed from all sin ; forasmuch as all other 
laws, concerning that which in baptism is either moral or ec- 
clesiastical, do bind the church which giveth baptism, and 
not the infant which receiveth it of the church. So that, if 
any thing be therein amiss, the harm which groweth by vio- 
lation of holy ordinances, must altogether rest where the 
bonds of such ordinances hold. For, that in actions of this 
nature it fareth not as in jurisdictions, may somewhat appear, 
by tHe very opinion which men have of them. The nuUity 
of tiiat which a judge doth by way of authority, without au- 
thority, is known to all men, and agreed upon with full con- 
sent of the whole world ; every man receiveth it as a general 
edict of nature ; whereas the nullity of baptism, in regard of 
the like defect, is only a few men's new, ungrounded, and as 
yet, unapproved, imagination. Which difference of general- 
ity in men's persuasions on the one side, and their paucity, 
whose conceit leadeth them the other way, hath risen from a 
difference easy to observe in the things themselves. The 
exercise of unauthorized jurisdiction is a grievance unto them 
that are under it, whereas they that without authority pre- 

q2 
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Bume to bapiize, offer nothing but that which to all men is 
good and acceptable. Sacraments are food, and the minis- 
ters thereof as parents, or as nurses ; at whose hands, when 
there is necessity, but no possibility of receiving it, if that 
which they are not present to do in right of their office, be of 
pity and compassion done by others ; shall this be thought 
to turn celestial bread into gravel, or the medicine of soub 
into poison ? Jurisdiction is a yoke which law hath imposed 
on the necks of men in such sort, that they must endure it 
for the good of others, how contrary soever it be to their own 
particular appetites and inclinations. Jurisdiction bridleth 
men against their wills ; that which a judge doth prevails by 
virtue of his very power ; and, therefore, not without great 
reason, except the law hath given him authority, whatsoever 
he doth vanisheth. Baptism, on the other side, beii^ a fa- 
vour which it pleaseth God to bestow, a benefit of soul to us 
that receive it, and a grace which they that deliver are but 
as mere vessels, either appointed by others, or offeried of their 
own accord to this service ; of which two, if they be the one, 
it is but their own honour ; their own offence to be the other; 
can it possibly stand with equity and right,^ that the faulti- 
ness of their presumption in giving baptism, should be able 
to prejudice us, who by taking baptism have no way offend- 
ed F I know there are many sentences found in the books and 
writings of the ancient fathers, to prove both ecclesiastical 
and also moral defects in the minister of baptism a bar to 
the heavenly benefit thereof. Which sentences we always so 
August, understand, as Augustine understood in a case of like nature 
Bput «3. ^jjg words of St. Cyprian. When infants baptized were, after 
their parents' revolt, carried by them in arms to the stews of 
idols, those wretched creatures, as St. Cyprian thought, were 
not only their own ruin, but their children's also : ** Their 
children (whom this their apostacy profaned) did lose what 
Christian baptism had given them being newly bom." "They 
lost (saith St. Augustine) the grace of baptism, if we consider 
to what their parents* impiety did tend ;" although the mercy 
of Ood preserved them, and will also in that dreadfid day <rf 
account give them favourable audience, pleading in their ow7 
behalf, ** The harm of other men's perfidiousness it lay nr 

* Factum ftlterins ulii nocere non debet Utp. lib. de pupUlo, teet 8i Floria 
Item, Alphen. lib. Paterfiunilias. De Hiere. Instil. Malefioia tenent aMthouM i 
non aliof. Lib. Sanoimns 22. C. de Poen. 
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in us to avoid.'' After the same manner, whatsoever we read 
written, if it sound to the prejudice of baptism, through any 
either mcffal or ecclesiastical defect therein, we construe it 
as equity and reason teacheth, with restraint to the offender 
only; which doth, as far as concerneth himself and them 
which wittingly concur with him, make the sacrament of 
Grod fruitless. St. Augustine's doubtfulness/ whether bap- 
tism by a layman may stand, or ought to be readministered, 
should not be mentioned by them which presume to define 
peremptorily of that wherein he was content to profess him- 
self unresolved. Albeit, in very truth, his opinion is plain 
enough; but the manner of delivering his judgment being 
modesty they make of a virtue an imbecility, and impute 
his calmness of speech to an irresolution of mind. His 
disputation in that place is against Parmenian, which held 
that a bishop or a priest, if they fall into any heresy, do 
thereby lose the power which they had before to baptize ; 
and that therefore baptism by heretics is merely void. For 
answer whereof, he first denieth that heresy can more deprive 
men of power to baptize others, than it is of force to take 
from them their own baptism : and in the second place he 
farther addeth, that if heretics did lose the power which be- 
fore was given them by ordination, and did therefore unlaw- 
fully usurp, as often as they took upon them to give the sa- 
crament of baptism^ it followeth not, that baptism by them 
administered without authority is no baptism. For then, 
what should we think of baptism by laymen, to whom au- 
thority was never given F I doubt (saith St. Augustine) whe- 
ther any man which carrieth a virtuous and godly mind will 
affirm, that the baptism which laymen do in case of necessity 
administer should be iterated : '* For to do it unnecessarily, is 
to execute another man's office ; necessity urging, to do it is 
the neither no fault at all (much less so grievous a crime 
that it should deserve to be termed by the name of sacrilege),** 
or, if any, a very pardonable fault. But suppose it even of 
very purpose usurped, and given unto any man, by every man 
thatlisteth; yet that which is given cannot possibly be denied 

* 

* Anfpistbe lUndeth in doobt, whether beptitm by a layman be arailable, or no. 
Com* lit. Farm. lib. ii. cap. 13. Where by all Ukdibood he was oat of doabt, that 
that which was miniitered by a woman^ whoie anaptnem herein is dooble to that of a 
layman, was of no effioct. T. C lib. iiu pb 156. 

- ^ The sacrilege of prirate peiyain, women especially, in administering the holy ta- 
crament of baptism. T. C. lib. i. p. 116. 
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to have been given, how truly soever we may say it hath not 
been given lawfully. Unlawful usurpation, a penitent af- 
fection must redress. If not, the thing that was given shall 
remain to the hurt and detriment of him which unlawfully 
either administered or received the same ; yet so, that in this 
respect it ought not to be reputed as if it had not at all been 
given." Whereby we may plainly perceive, that St. Augu&- 
tine was not himself uncertain what to think; but doubtful 
whether any well-minded men in the whole world could think 
otherwise than he did. Their argument, taken from a stolen 
seal,* may return to the place out of which they had it, for it 
helpeth their cause nothing. That which men give or grant 
to others, must appear to have proceeded of their own accord. 
This being manifest, their gifts and grants are thereby made 
effectual, both to bar themselves from renovation, and to asse- 
cure the right they have given. Wherein, for farther prevention 
of mischiefs that otherwise might grow by the malice, trea- 
chery, and fraud, of men, it is both equal and meet, that the 
strength of men's deeds, and the instruments which declare 
the same, should strictly depend upon divers solemnities, 
whereof there cannot be the like reason in things that pass 
between God and us.; because, sith we need not doubt, lest 
the treasures of his heavenly grace should without his con- 
sent be passed by forged conveyances; nor lest he should 
deny at any time his own acts, and seek to revoke what hath 
been consented unto before : as there is no such fear of 
danger through deceit and falsehood in this case, so neither 
hath the circumstance of men's persons that weight in bap- 
tism, which for good and just considerations in the custody 
of seals of office it ought to have. The grace of baptism 
Cometh by donation from God alone. That God hath com- 
mitted the ministry of baptism unto special men, it is for or- 
der's sake in his church, and not to the end that their autho- 
rity might give being, or add more force, to the sacrament 
itself. That infants have right to the sacrament in baptism, 
we all acknowledge. Charge them we cannot as guileful and 
wrongful possessors of that, whereunto they have right by 

* As by Uie seal which the prinee hath set apart to seal his grants with, when it is 
stolen and set So bj him that hath no aathoritj, there groweth no assuranee to thi 
party that hath it: so, if it were possible to be the seal of God, which a wobnms 
shoald set to, jet for that she hath stolen it, and pal it to, not only without, but o«b- 
trary to, the commandment of God* I see not how any oan take any assoianoe by rea- 
son thereof. T. C. lib. iii. p. 139. 
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the manifest will of the donor, and are not parties unto any 
defect or disorder in the manner of receiving the same. And 
if any such disorder be, we have sufiBlciently before declared, 
that'' ddictum cum capite semper ambulat, — men's own faults 
are their own harms." Wherefore, to countervail this and the 
like mischosen resemblances with that which more truly and 
plainly agreeth ; the ordinance of God concerning their vo- 
cation that minister baptism, wherein the mystery of our re- 
generation is wrought, hath thereunto the same analogy, 
which laws of wedlock have to our first nativity and birth : 
60 that if nature do effect procreation, notwithstanding the 
wicked violation and breach even of nature's law made, that 
the entrance of all mankind into this present world might be 
without blemish ; may we not justly presume that grace doth 
accomplish the other, although there be faultiness in them 
that transgress the order which our Lord Jesus Christ hath 
established in his church ? Some light may be borrowed from 
circumcision, for explication of what is true in this question 
of baptism. Seeing then, that even they which condemn Zip- Exod. 
porah the wife of Moses, for taking upon her to circumcise ^^' **" 
her son,* a thing necessary at that time for her to do, and as 
I think very hard to reprove in her, considering how Moses, 
because himself had not done it sooner, was therefore stricken 
by the hand of God, neither could in that extremity perform 
the office ; whereupon, for the stay of God's indignation, 
there was no choice, but the action must needs fall into her 
hands ; whose fact therein, whether we interpret as some 
have done, that being a Midianite,andas.yetnot so thoroughly 
acquainted with the Jewish rites, it much discontented her to 
see herself, through her husband's oversight, in a matter of 
his own religion, brought unto these perplexities and straits, 
that either she must now endure him perishing before her 
eyes, or else wound the flesh of her own child ; which she 
could not do but with some indignation^ shewed in that she 

^ I say, that the aniawfalness of that fact doth appear saffic'ientl j, in that she did 
it before her hasband Moses, ivhich was a prophet of the Lord, to whom that office 
of oironmcision did appertain. Besides, that she did cut off the foreskin of the in- 
fant, not of mbd to obey the commandment of God, or for the salvation of the child, 
but in a choler only, to the end that her hosband might be eased and have release : 
which mind appeareth in her, both by her words, and by casting away in anger the 
foreskin which she had cat off. And if it be said, that the event declared that the 
act pleased God, becaose that Moses forthwith waxed better, and was recovered of 
his sickness ; I have shewed before, that if we measure things by the event, we 
shall oftentimes justify the wicked, and take the ri^teoosness of the righteous from 
them. T. C. lib. i. p. 144. 
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fbmiD^ both direw down the foreskin at his feet» and up- 
haided him with the cruelty of his lehgicm : or, if we better 
like to f<dlow their more jodicions eicpontiony which are not 
indinaUe to think that Moses was matched like Socrates, 
n(»* that circamdsion conld now in Eleasff be strange nnte 
her, baring had Gersom, her eldest son before circomcised ; 
nor that anjr occasion of choler could arise firom a spectacle 
of such misery, as doth^ natnrally more compassion and not 
wradi ; nor that Zippoiah was so impious, as in the TisiUe 
presence of Crod's deserved anger to storm at the ordinance 
and law of God; nor that the words of the history itsdf can 
enforce any such affection: but do only declare how after the 
actperfonnedshe touched the fe^ofMoses, saying,^ ^Sponsus 
tu mihi es sanguinum. Thou art unto me ahusband of blood;** 
which might be very well» the one done, and the other i^Kkken 
even out of the flowing abundance of commiseration and love 
to signify, with hands laid under his feet, that her tender 
affection towards him had caused her thus to forget woman- 
hood, to lay all motherly affection aside, and to redeem her 
husband out of the hands of death, with effusion of blood : 
the sequel thereof, take it which way you will, hr a plain ar» 
gument that God was satisfied with that she did ; as may ap- 
pear by his own testimony, declaring how there followed in 
the person of Moses, present release of his grievous punish- 
ment, upon her speedy discharge of that duty which by him 
PmI. neglected had offended God ; even as after execution of jus- 
tice by the hands of Phineas, the plague was inmiediately 
taken away, which former impunity of sin had' caused. In 
which so manifest and plain cases, not to make that a rea- 
son of the event, which God himself hath set down as a rea- 
son, were falsely to accuse whom he doth justify, and with- 
out any cause to traduce what we should allow; yet seeing 
they which will have it a breach of the law of God for her to 
circumcise in that necessity, are notable to deny but circum- 
cision being in that very manner performed, was to the 

* Mala paisis noa iraaciamr, ted eonpaturar. BoeL d« Conaol. 

^ Where the aaaal translation bath, Exod. ir. S5. She cat away the foreakiB ef her 
SOD, and east it at bis feet, and said, llioa art indeed a bloody bosband onto me. So 
be departed from him. Then she said, O bloody husband, becanse of the etranaei- 
rion. The words, as they lie in the original, are rather thas to be interpreted : And 
she cnt off the foreskin of her son. Whioh being done, she tonohed his feet (the ftal 
of Moses), and said, Thon art to me a bnsband of blood (in the ploral nnmber, 
Iherebjr signifying effosion of Mood). And the Lord withdrew from him at the vary 
time, when she said, A husband of blood, in regard of eircamoisioa. 
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iinnoceaLt child which received it, trae circumcision ; why 
should that defect, whereby circumcision was so little weak- 
ened, be to baptism a deadly wound i These premises there- 
ibre remaining, as hitherto they have been laid, because the 
commandment of our Saviour Christ, which coinmitteth 
Jointly to public ministers both doctrine and baptism,* doth 
no more, by linking them together, import, that the nature of 
the sacrament dependeth on the minister's authority and 
power to preach the word, than the force and virtue of the 
word doth on licence to give the sacrament ; and considering 
that the work of external ministry in baptism is only a pre- 
eminence of honour,which they that take to themselves, and 
are not thereunto called as Aaron was, do but themselves in 
their own persons, by means of such usurpation, incur the 
just blame of disobedie nee to the law of od ; farther also, 
inasmuch as it standeth in no reason, that errors grounded 
on a wrong interpretation of other men's deeds, should make 
frustrate whatsoever is misconceived, and that baptism by 
women should cease to be baptism, as oft as any man will 
thereby gather that children which die unbaptized are damn- 
ed : which opinion, if the act of baptism administered in 
such manner, did enforce, it might be sufficient cause of dis- 
likingthe same, but none of defeating or making it altogether 
void : last of all, whereas general and full consent of the godly 
learned in all ages doth make for validity of baptism ; yea, 
albeit administered in private, and even by women ; which 
kind of baptism, in case of necessity, divers reformed churches 
do both silow and defend ; some others which do not de- 
fend, tolerate; few, in comparison, and they without any 
just cause, do utterly disannul and annihilate : surely, how- 
soever through defect on either side, the sacrament may 
be without fruit, as well in some cases to him which receivetli 
as to him which giveth it; yet no disability of either part 

* SeeSogthey o&lj are bidden in the Scripture to administer the saoramentii whioh 
are bidden to preach the word, and that the pnblio Dnnistert hare only this charge of 
the word; and seeing that the administration of both these, are so linked together, 
that the denial of licence to do one, is a denial to do the other; as of the contrary 
part, licence to one, is licence to the otlier; coBsidering alto tfaat'to nioiifter the sacra- 
ments, is an honour in the chorch whiiih none can take onto him, bat be whioh is 
called nntoit, as was Aaron : and farther, forasmuch as the baptizing by prirate per- 
sons, and by women espeoially, eonftrmeth the dangeroiu error of &e ooodemnatkni 
of young children which die without baptism: last of all, seeing we have the consent 
ef the godly learned of all times against the baptism by women, and of the reformed 
ohorches now, agunsttbe baptism by prirate men ; we conclude, that the administra- 
tiim of this sacrament by prirate persons, and espeeially by women, is merely both 
unlawful and void. T. C. Ub. iii. p. 142. 
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can so far make it frustrate and without effect^ as to deprive 
it of the very nature of true baptism, having all things else 
which the ordinance of Christ requireth. Whereupon we 
may consequently infer, that the administration of this sacra- 
ment by private persons, be it lawAil or unlawful, appeareth 
not as yet to be merely void. 
Interroga- 63. All that are of the race of Christ, the Scripture 
l^ygm nameth them " children of the promise" which God hath 
toaching made. The promise of eternal life is the seed of the church 
the por- o^ God. And because there is no attainment of life but 
poM of a through the only-begotten Son of God, nor by him otherwise 
life. than being such as the Creed Apostolic describeth ; it foUow- 

eth, that the articles thereof are principles liecessary for all 
men to subscribe unto, whom by baptism the church re- 
ceiveth into Christ's school. All points of Christian doctrine 
are either demonstrable conclusions, or demonstrative prin- 
ciples. Conclusions have strong and invincible proofs, as 
well in the school of Jesus Christ as elsewhere. And prin- 
ciples be grounds which require no proof in any kind of sci- 
ence, because it sufficeth, if either their certainty be evident 
in itself, or evident by the light of some higher knowledge ; 
and in itself such as no man's knowledge is ever able to over- 
throw. Now the principles whereupon we do build our 
souls, have their evidence where they had their original ; and 
as received from thence, we adore them, we hold them in re- 
verent admiration, we neither argue nor dispute about them, 
we give unto them that assent which the oracles of God re- 
quire. We are not, therefore, ashamed of the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, because miscreants in scorn have up- 
braided us, that the highest point of our wisdom is belief.' 
That which is true, and neither can be discerned by sense, 
nor concluded by mere natural principles, must have princi- 
ples of revealed truth whereupon to build itself, and a habit of 
faith in us, wherein principles of that kind are apprehended. 
The mysteries of our religion are above the reach of our un- 
derstanding,** above discourse of man's reason, above all that 
any creature can comprehend. Therefore, the first thing re- 
quired of him which standeth for admission into Christ's fa- 
mily, is belief. Which belief consisteth not so much in know- 

* Apostalas maledictam. OxXit imi^ to Triargva-n t?; ufurl^ac io-rt ae^Uf, Nas. 
Orat. i. coDtr. Jfdian. 

*» *Yirsp vbDv, iflfip Xoy», wrip nar&Kn^^v trirnq ^nv{ tk hfAsn^, Jost Mart. Sx«^ 
pof. Fid. 
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ledge^ aa in acknowledgment of all things that heavenly wis- 
dom revealeth ; the affection of faith is above her reach^ her 
love to Godward above the comprehension which she. hath 
of God. And because only for believers all things may be 
done^hewhich is goodness itself^ loveth them above all. De- 
serve we then the love of God, because we believe in the Son 
of God f What more opposite than faith and pride ? When 
God had created all things, he looked upon them and loved 
them, because they were all as himself had made them. So 
the true reason wherefore Christ doth love believers is, be- M«ti, 
cause their belief is the gift of God, a gift than which flesh JJJli^r' 
and blood in this world cannot possibly receive a greater. 12, 15» 
And as to love them of whom we receive good^hings is duty, 
because they satisfy our desires in that which else we should 
want ; so to love them on whom we bestow is nature, be- 
cause in them we behold the effects of our own virtue. See- 
ing, therefore, no religion enjoy eth sacraments, the signs of 
God's love, unless it have also that faith whereupon the sa- 
craments are built ; could there be any thing more conve- 
nient, than that our first admittance to the actual receipt of 
his grace in the sacrament of baptism should be consecrated 
with profession of belief?* which is to the kingdom of God 
as a key, the want whereof excludeth infidels both from that 
and from all other saving grace. We find by experience, that, 
although faith be an intellectual habit of the mind, and have 
her seat in the understanding ; yet an evil moral disposition, 
obstinately wedded to the love of darkness, xlampeth the very 
light of heavenly illumination, and permitteth not the mind 
to see what doth shine before it. Men " are lovers of plea- 
sure more than lovers of God.'* Their assent to his saving 
truth is many times withheld from it, not that the truth is 
too weak to persuade, but because the stream of corrupt af- 
fection carrieth them a clean contrary way. That the mind 
therefore may abide in the light of faith, there must abide in 
the will as constant a resolution to have no fellowship at all 
with the vanities and works of darkness. " Two covenants iiid. de 
there are which Christian men (saith Isidore) do make in bap- ^J* ^^ uj,^ 
tism, the one concerning relinquishment of Satan, the otjier ii. cap. 24. 
touching obedience to the faith of Christ." In like sort St. Ambros. 
Ambrose : " He which is baptized, forsaketh the intellectual ^^^i^^ 



* Spiritw SanotQs bahitator ejus templi Don effioitar, quod antistitem non habet 
reram fidem. Jeron. ady« Locif. 0. 4. 
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Pharaoh, the prince of this world, saying, ilfti^ntmcip; Thee, 
O Satan, and thy angels,, thy works and thy mandates, I for- 
sake utterly." Tertullian having speech of wicked spirits ; 
Tntjd. de <* These (saith he) are the angels which we in baptism re- 
^**^ nounce." The declaration of Justin the martyr concerning 
baptism,* sheweth how such as the church in those days did 
baptize, made profession of Christian belief, and undertook 
to live accordingly* Neither do I think it a matter easy for any 
man to prove, that ever baptism did use to be administered 
1 Pet without interrogatories of these two kinds. Whereunto St. 
^ *^* Peter (as it may be thought) alluding, hath said, *' that the 
baptism which saveth us," is not (as legal purifications were) 
a cleansing of the flesh from outward impurity, but hrepHn^fUL, 
an interrogative trial of a good conscience towards God* 
iBierrogm- 64. Now the fault which they find with us concerning in- 
^^"^ P'T terrogatories is, our moving of these questions unto infants 
iBfaau in whichcaunotanswerthem, and the answering of them by others 
udan^' as in their names. The anabaptists hath many pretences to 
iwered m scom at the baptism of children : first, because the Scrip- 
MB^s'bj ^^s 0^^ saith) do no where give commandment to baptize 
god&theri. infants : secondly, for that, as there is no commandment, so 
neither any manifest example shewing it to have been done 
either by Christ or his apostles. Thirdly, inasmuch as the 
word preached and the sacraments must go together, they 
which are not capable of the one, are not fit receivers of the 
other. Last of all, sith the order of baptism, continued from 
the first beginning, hath in it those things which are unfit to 
be applied to sucking children, it followeth in their conceit, 
that the baptism of such is no baptism, but plain mockery. 
They with whom we contend are no enemies to the baptism 
of infants ; it is not their desire that the church should ha- 
zard so many souls, by letting them run on till they come to 
ripeness of understanding, that so they may be converted, 
and then baptized, as infidels heretofore have been : they 
bear not towards God so unthankful minds, as not to acknow- 
ledge it even amongst the greatest of his ehdless mercies, 
that by making us his own possession so soon, many advan- 
tages, which Satan otherwise might take, are prevented, and 
(which should be esteemed a part of no small happiness) the 

* 'OtfW ia wn^BSm luU vuvnvttrsv ix«dq fwhr* ri^ v^* k/4S§ hUnifAoa not Xiy^Mim 
ilVai, lui 0iwf ouT»c ^(tff^deu i/wtayvShrai, tv^Jiff'^alf.'n not alrtTv rnmCwrti irofk rmi 
em rSv ir^fUtfmidJam i^a hiinwrM, ivwrajLycrrM v^' hfutf, IvA* v^f ini, nai 
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first thing whereof we have occasion to take notice/is^ how 
much hath been done already to our great good^ though al- 
together without our knowledge. The baptism of infants 
ihey esteem as an ordinance which Christ hath instituted^ 
even in special love and favour to his own people : they 
deny not the practice thereof accordingly to have been kept, 
as derived from the hands, and continued from the days, of 
the apostles themselves unto this present ; only it pleaseth 
them not, that to in&nts there should be interrogatories 
proposed in baptism.* This they condemn as foolish, toyish, 
and profane mockery. But are they able to shfew, that 
ever the church of Christ had any public form of baptism 
without interrogatories; or that the church did ever use at 
the solemn baptism of infants, to omit those questions as 
needless in this case i Boniface, a bishop in St. Augustine's Aug. Epiit 
time, knowing that the church did universally use this cus- 
tom of baptizing infants with interrogatories, was desirous 
to leam from St. Augustine the true cause and reason there- 
of. *' If (saith he) I should set before thee a young infant, 
and should ask of thee, whether that infant when he cometh 
unto riper age, will be honest and just, or no ; thou wouldst 
answer (I know) that to tell in these things what shall come 
to pass, is not in the power of mortal men. If I should ask, 
what good or evil such an infant thinketh ? Thine answer 
hereunto must needs be again with the like uncertainty. If 
thou neither canst promise for the time to come, nor for the 
present pronounce any thing in this case ; how is it, that 
when such are brought unto baptism, their parents there un- 
dertake what the child shall afterwards do ? Yea, they are 
not doubtful to say, it doth that which is impossible to be 
done by infants. At the least, there is no man precisely able 
to affirm it done. Vouchsafe me hereunto some short an- 
swer, sudk ajs not only may press me with the bare authority 
of custom^ hut also instruct me in the cause thereof.'' Touch- 
ing nvhich xlifficulty, whether it may truly be said for inSaxitM 
at the time of their baptism, that ^y do believe the effect 
of St. Augustine's answer is Yea ; but with this distinction,*' 

* They profane holy baptism in toying foolbbly ; for that they ask qnestiona of an in- 
fiuit which cannot answer, and speak unto them, as was wont to be spoken unto men, 
and unto snch as being converted, answered for themselves and were baptized. 
Which is bnt a mockery of God, and therefore against the Holy Scriptores, Gal. ti. 7. 
Admonition to the Parliament. The same defended in T. C. lib. i. p. 168. 

^ Sicnt credere re^ondetnr, ita etiam fidelis rooatur ', non rem ipsa mente anna- 
endo, sed ipsins rei sacramentinn pcrcipiendo. Aug. 
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a present " actual habit of faith there is not in them ;'* there 
is delivered unto them that sacrament, a part of the due ce- 
lebration whereof consisteth in answering to the articles of 
faith; because the habit of faith, which afterward doth 
come with years, is but a farther building up of the same 
edifice, " the first foundation whereof was laid by the sacra- 
ment of baptism." For that which there we professed with- 
out any understanding, when we afterward come to acknow- 
ledge, do we any thing else but only bring unto ripeness the 
very seed that was sown before ? We are then believers, be- 
cause then we begin to be that which process of time doth 
make perfect. And till we come to actual belief, the very 
sacrament of faith is a shield as strong as, after this, the faith 
of the sacrament against all contrary infernal powers : which 
whosoever doth think impossible, is undoubtedly farther oflf 
from Christian belief, though he be baptized, than are these 
innocents which at their baptism, albeit, they have no con- 
ceit or cogitation of faith, are notwithstanding pure and free 
from all opposite cogitations ; whereas the other is not free. 
If, therefore, without any fear or scruple, we may account 
them and term them believers only for their outward profes- 
sion's sake, which inwardly are farther from faith than infants ; 
why not infants much more at the time of their solemn ini- 
tiation by baptism, the sacrament of faith, whereunto they 
not only conceive nothing opposite, but have also that grace » 
given them, which is the first and most effectual cause out of 
which our belief groweth? In sum, the whole church is a 
multitude of believers, all honoured with that title ; evenhy- 
pocrites, for their profession's sake, as well as saints, because 
of their inward sincere persuasion, and '* infants, as being in 
the first degree of their ghostly motion towards the actual 
habit of faith :" the first sort are faithful in the eye of the 
world ; the second faithful in the sight of God ; the last, in 
the ready direct way to become both, if all things after be 
suitable to these their present beginnings. ** This (saith 
St. Augustine) would not haply content such persons as are 
incapable or imquiet; but to them which having knowledge, 

* Mnltam mirabilis res est, qDemadmodom quoroBdain nondam cognoscentiiiBi 
Beam sit inhabitator Deas ; etquorandam cogDoscentiam, non sit. Nee illi enim ad 
templam Dei pertinent, qoi cognoscentes Deam, non sicot Denm glorificarerant r el 
ad templnm Dei pertinent parvnli, sanctificati sacrameuto Cbristi, regenerati Spirito 
cto, qoi per oetatem nondam possaut cognoscere Deom. Uude quem potaemnt 
Boase neo habere, isti potnerunt habere anteqaam nosse. Aug. Epist.-57. 
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Ibeit no such exception can justly be taken against him) 
to, notwithstanding, make prqfession of his faith, and avouch 
txe child to be his own. Thus, whereas God hath appointed 
Ixem ministers of holy things, they make themselves inqui- 
l-iors of men's persons a great deal farther than need is. 
iTliey should consider, that God hath ordained baptism in 
^vour of mankind. To restrain favours is an odious thing ; 
io enlarge them, acceptable both to God and man. Whereas 
iierefore the civil law gave divers immunities to them that 
^ere feithers of three children, and had them living ; those 
-xnmunities they held, although their children were all dead, 
.:f war had consumed them, because it seemed in that case 
:xot against reason to repute them by a courteous construction 
:>f law as live men,* in that the honour of their service done 
t^ the commonwealth would remain always. Can it hurt 
cis> in exhibiting the graces which God doth bestow on men ; 
cir can it prejudice bis glory, if the selfsame equity guide 
^nd direct our hands ? When God m'ade his covenant with 
such as had Abraham to their father, was only Abraham's 
immediate issue, or only his lineal posterity according to 
t:he flesh, included in that covenant ? Were not proselytes as 
>vell as Jews always taken for the sons of Abraham ? Yea, 
because the very heads of families are fathers in some sort, 
Its touching providence and care for the meanest that be- 
long unto them, the servants which Abraham had bought 
with money were as capable of circumcision, being newly 
bom, as any natural child that Abraham himself begat. Be 
it then, that baptism belongeth to none but such as either 
believe presently, or else, being infants, are the children of 
believing parents, in case the church do bring children to 
tike holy font, whose natural parents are either unknown, or 
known to be such as the church accurseth, but yet forgetteth 
not in that severity to take compassion upon their offspring, 
(for it is the church** which doth offer them to. baptism by 
tiie ministry of presenters) were it not against boUi equity 
and duty to refuse the mother of believers herself, and not 
to take her in this case for a faithful parent? It is not the 

* Hi enim qai pro Rep. ceclderant, in per^etaam per gloriam vivere iDleilignn- 
tv. Inslit. lib. ii. tit. 25. sect. 1. 

^ Offerantor qaippe parvali ad percipiendam spiritaalem gratiam, non tain ab eis 
qaornm gestaritur manibus, qdamvis et ab ipsis, si et ipsi boni et fideles sint, qaam 
adb oniver sa socielate sanctorom atque fidelium. Aug. in Epist. 33. 'A^touvrai Se rSv 

Joftin. Resp. ad Ortbod. ^| 
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Tmzie n mr mass, nor 'iie inxiL itsnr oAa ibat can give 
Ts infi Tie intiniw^ Trriici Tre isr^ by Tiitne of our new 
'iiTJL T-r. -?5T2i "arinca. "iie cjizmioiL ikidi and spirit 
:f '^litir * liinrri i -rmiir waica 3D ^lalirr of parents can 
ir^=iiiii:^ , l aj. "amuia "iie riuch. it tie church of God, 
Tmifcrakin^r ~ie jiccicriT iar» jr jiir 5cals» so fiur forth we 
nay le inii ir? zl nir nmuury iamrcned. as to be thereby 
siatie aaifii:i«=3iiy •r.izu2:ie :£ 3a:2C&ai. izzd to be interested 
-JL 'Jie ntEs :r :cir aew ^irii f:r lifSLr rtecr's sake that offer 
OS litier^Tzzirc. "* I: i-imiscL icnxjetzne cc pass saith St. Angos- 
zzzA TniiT tfie ciLLfir^L :t bcmfsisT^s irs brooght to bap- 
csoL ~::y ^eir Lzri : scnxifcoze ^se pareD:^ being dead, the 
zr.'zsjids iIrT<? iHKier^ak^ ^a: nfice: scmfctme strangers or 
rirziz> cccstcnsc aiL«j &:c. wixi ineither have nor can 
ciiilifr=£i :£ chieir own, cike up frrtants in the open 
md $c rii-fr thi^ni ^zzitc ba^csai, whom the cmelty 
of rrr^airal parens coatctli :at. xsd leaTeth to the adven- 
tnre cf ggjcertain fi^-"* A3 tieretore be which did the part 
of a nei^iib*3cr, was & Deiz^b^jor to thai wounded man whom 
the parable of the zospel describeth: so they are fathers, 
although strangers, that bhn;^ inthnts to him which maketh 
them the s«3as of God. In the phrxse of some kind of men, 
theT use to be termed wicoesses, as if they came bat to see 
and testify what is done. It saroareth more of piety to give 
them their old accustomed name of &thers and mothers in 
God, whereby they are well put in mind what afiection they 
ought to bear towards those innocents, for whose religions 
education the church accepteth them as pledges. This there- 
fore is their own duty : but because the answer which they 
make to the usual demands of stipulation proposed in bap- 
tism is not their own ; the church doth best to receive it of 
them, in that form which best sheweth whose the act is. 
That which a guardian doth in the name of his guard or 
pupil, standeth by natural equity forcible for his benefit, 
though it be done without his knowledge. And shall we 
judge it a thing unreasonable, or in any respect unfit, that 
infants by words which others utter, should, though unwit- 
tingly yet truly and forcibly, bind themselves to that where- 
by their estate is so assuredly bettered ? Herewith Nesto- 
rius the heretic was charged, as havingjfallen firom this first 

* 8i AriaiMB aol SabelliaiMB bsrese^M adsertor essei» et 000 too ipsias sjmboioto- 
CMB otorcr, con vincerem U Umto testimooionuB lacionun anotoritate. Quid fiadwi 
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profession^ and broken the promise which he made to God 
in the arms of others. Of such as profaned themselves, 
being Christians, with irreligious delight in the ensigns of 
idolatry, heathenish spectacles, shows and stage-plays. Ter- Tertni. 
tuUian, to strike them the more deep, claimeth the promise ^'J^^^ 
which they made in baptism. Why were they dumb, being 
thus challenged ? Wherefore stood they not up to answer it 
in their own defence, that such professions and promises 
made in their names were frivolous; that all which others 
undertook for them was but mockery and profanation r That 
which no heretic, no wicked liver, no impious despiser of 
God, no miscreant or malefactor, which had himself been 
baptized, was ever so desperate as to disgorge in contempt 
of so fruitfully-received customs, is now their voice that re- 
store, as they say, " the ancient purity of religion." 

65. In baptism, many things of very ancient continuance Of the 
are now quite and clean abolished ; for that the virtue and baptism, 
grace of this sacrament had been therewith overshadowed, 
as fruit with too great abundance of leaves. Notwithstand- 
ing, to them which think it always imperfect reformation 
that doth but shear and not flea, our retaining certain of 
those formal rites, especially the dangerous sign of the cross, 
hath seemed almost an impardonable oversight. " The cross 
(they say), sith it is but a mere invention of man, should 
not therefore at all have been added to the sacrament of bap- 
tism. To sign children's foreheads with a cross, in token 
that hereafter they shall not be ashamed to make profession 
of the faith of Christ, is to bring into the church a new word, 
whereas there ought to be no doctor heard in the church 
but our Saviour Christ. That reason which moved the 
fathers to use, should move us not to use, the sign of the 
cross. They lived with heathens that had the cross of Christ 
in contempt, we with such as adore the cross ; and therefore 
we ought to abandon it, even as, in like consideration, Eze- 

kias did of old the brazen serpent." These are the causes 

I ■ II I——— « I II III I , .11 

si sic apad te agerem ? quid diceres ? qaid responderes ? nonne obseoro ill ad, in eo 
te baptizatom, in eo te renalom esse ? £t yere, in negotio qaamvis improbo non im- 
portana defensio, et qase. non absarde causam erroris diceres, si pertinaciam non so- 
oiares errori. Nano autem cam in catholica nrbe oatas, catholica fide institatus, ca- 
tholioa baptismate regeneratas sis, nanqoid agere tecum qnasi cam Ariano aat Sabel- 
liano possim ? Qaod atinam faisses. Minus dolorem in malis edilom quam de bonis 
lapsom ; minos fidem non habitam quam amissam. Non iniquum, haeretice, non 
iniqoam aat grave aliquid postolo. Hoc fiw in catholica fide editas, quod faeras pro 
• penrersitate fiiolnras. Cassia, de iooani. lib. Ti. cap. 5. ^ 

b2 
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of displeasure conceived against the cross; a ceremony^ 

the use whereof hath been profitable, although \¥e observei 

TflftoLde it not as the ordinance of God but of man. '* For (saith Ter— 

Miiiiis. tullian), if of this and the like customs thou shouldst 



quire some commandment to be shewed thee out of Scrip- 
tures, there is none found.** What reason there is to justify 
tradition, use, or custom in this behalf, ^'eidier thou mayestoF 
thyself perceive, or else learn of some other that doth." Lest 
therefore the name of tradition should be offensive to any, 
considering how far by some it hatli been and is abused, we 
mean by traditions,* ordinances made in the prime of Christ- 
ian religion, established with that authority which Christ 
hath left to his church for matters indilferent; and in that 
consideration requisite to be observed, till like authority see 
just and reasonable cause to alter them. So that traditions 
ecclesiastical are not rudely and in gross to be shaken off, 
because the inventors of them were men. Such as say, they 
allow no invention of men *^ to be mingled with the outward 
administration of sacraments ; and, under that pretence, cone- 
demn our using the sign of the cross, have belike some spe- 
cial dispensation themselves to violate their own rules. For 
neither can they indeed decently, nor do they ever, baptize 
any without manifest breach of this their profound axiom, 
" That men's inventions should not be mingled with sacra- 
ments and institutions of God." They seem to like very well 
T. c. I. i. in baptism the custom of godfathers, " because so generally 
p. 170. ^jjg churches have received it.** Which custom, being of 
God no more instituted than the other (howsoever they pre- 
tend the other hurtful and this profitable), it foUoweth, that 
even in their own opinion, if their words do shew their minds, 
there is no necessity of stripping sacraments out of all such 
attire of ceremonies as man's wisdom hath at any time 
clothed them withal; and, consequently, that either they 
must reform their speech as over general, or else condemn 
their own practice as unlawful. Ceremonies have more in 
weight than in sight ; they work by commonness of use 

* Traditiones non scriptas, si doctrinam respioiant, cam doctrina soripta coBvenire 
debere dicimas. Qaod ad ritnales et eoolesiasdoas attinet, ordinis et sediBoatious 
eoclesianiin in his semper babeoda ratio est ; ioatiles aatem et ooxias, neuBpe in^tat- 
et saperstitiosas patronis sais relioquainas. Goalart. Geneveos. Aimot. ia Epift 
Cjpr. 74. ^^ 

b The J shoald not have been so bold as to have broaj^ht it into the holj saoranfiift 
of baptism ; and so mingle the ceremonies anduiTentigiui of men with the narfmnti 
and institotions of God. T. C. lib. i, p. 171. 
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much, although in the several acts of their usage we scarcely 
discern any good they do. And because the use which they 
have for the most part, is not perfectly understood, super- 
stition is apt to impute unto them greater virtue than in- 
deed they have. For prevention whereof, when we use 
tliis ceremony, we always plainly express the end whereunto 
it serveth, namely, for a sign of remembiunce to put us in 
mind of our duty. But by this mean, they say,* we make it 
a great deal worse. For why ? Seeing God hath no where 
commanded to draw two lines in token of the duty which 
we owe to Christ, our practice with this exposition pub- 
lisheth a new gospel, and causeth another word to have 
place in the church of Christ, where no voice ought to be 
heard but his. By which good reason the authors of those 
grave admonitions to the parliament are well holpen up, 
which held, ** That sitting at communions betokeneth rest 
and full accomplishment of legal ceremonies in our Saviour 
Christ." For although it be the word of God that such ce- 
remonies are expired ; yet seeing it is not the word of God, 
that men, to signify so much, should sit at the table of our 
Lord, these have their doom as well as others, " guilty of a 
new-devised gospel in the church of Christ.^' Which strange 
imagination is begotten of a special dislike they have to hear, 
that, ceremonies now in use should be thought significant; 
whereas, in truth, such as are not significant must needs be 
vain. Ceremonies destitute of signification are no better 
than the idle gestures of men whose broken wits are not 
masters of what they do. For if we look but into secular and 
civil complements, what other cause can there possibly be 
given, why to omit them, where of course they are looked for f 
For where they are not so due, to use them bringeth men's 
secret intents oftentimes into great jealousy : I would know, 
I say, what reason we are able to yield, why things so light 
in their own nature should weigh in the opinions of men so 
much, saving only in regard of that which they use to sig- 
nify or betoken ? Doth not our Lord Jesus Christ himself im- 
pute the omission of some courteous ceremonies, even in do- 

* The profitable sigaification of the cross maketh the thing a great deal worse, and 
briDg^th in a new word into the oharch ; whereas there ooght to be no doctor beard 
in the oharch, bat onl j oar Savioor Christ. For although it be the word of God, that 
we shoold not be ashamed of the cross of Christ, jet is it not the word of God, that we 
should be kept in remembrance of that, bj two lines drawn across one oyer another 
ia a child's forehead. T. C. lib. i. p. 170. 
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mestical entertainment, to a colder degree of loving affection, 
and take the contrary in better part, not so much respecting 
what was less done, as what was signified less by the one 
than by the other ? For to that very end he referreth in part 
^•^ those gracious expostulations : " Simon, seest thou this wo- 
* man ? since I entered into thine house, thou gavest me no 
water for my feet ; but she hath washed my feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head : thou gavest me 
no kiss, but this woman since the time I came in, hath not 
ceased to kiss my feet : mine head with oil thou didst not 
anoint, but this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment/' 
Wherefore, as the usual dumb ceremonies of common life are 
in request or dislike according to that they import ; even so 
religion, having likewise her silent rites, the chiefest rule 
whereby to judge of their quality, is that which they mean 
or betoken. For if they signify good things (as somewhat 
they must of necessity signify, because it is of their very na- 
ture to be signs of intimation, presenting both themselves 
unto outward sense, and besides themselves, some other 
thing to the understanding of beholders), unless they be either 
greatly mischosen to signify the same, or else applied where 
that which they signify agreeth not, there is no cause of ex- 
ception against them, as against evil and unlawful ceremo- 
nies ; much less of excepting against them only in that they 
are not without sense. And if every religious ceremony 
which hath been invented of men to signify any thing that 
God himself alloweth, were the publication of another gos- 
pel in the church of Christ ; seeing that no Christian church 
in the world is, or can be, without continual use of some ce- 
remonies which men have instituted, and that to signify good 
things (unless they be vain and frivolous ceremonies); it 
would follow, that the world hath no Christian church which 
doth not daily proclaim new gospels ; a sequel, the manifest 
absurdity whereof argueth the rawness of that supposal out 
of which it groweth. Now the cause * why antiquity did the 

> It is kuown to all that have read the ecclesiastical histories, that the heathens 
did object to Christians in times past, in reproach, that the God which they believed 
on, was hanged upon a cross. And they thought good to testify, that they wero not 
ashamed therefore of the Son of God, by the often nsing of ibe sign of the cross* 
Which carefulness and good mind to keep amongst them an open profession of Christ 
eruci6ed, although it be to be commended, yet is not this means so. For they might 
otherwise have kept it, and with less danger, than by this use of crossing. And ai 
it was brought in upon no good ground, so the Lord left a mark of his curse of it, 
•Dd whereby it might be perceived to come out of the forge of men's brain, in that it 
^^ begu IbMhwith, while it was yet in the swaddliDg-oloots, to be superstitionsly aboseit 
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:3nore, in actions of common life^ honour the ceremony of the 
oross, might be for that they lived with infidels. But that 
^which they did in the sacrament of baptism^ was for the self- 
same good of believers, which is thereby intended still. The 
cross is for us an admonition no less necessary than for them 
to glory in the service of Jesus Christ, and not to hang down 
our heads as men ashamed thereof, although it procure us 
reproach and obloquy at the hands of this wretched world. 
Shame is a kind of fear to incur disgrace and ignominy. Now 
whereas some things are worthy of reproach, some things ig- 
nominious only through a false opinion which men have con- 
ceived of them, nature, that generally feai^eth opprobrious 
reprehension, must by reason and religion be taught what it Bphc*. 
should be ashamed of, and what not. But be we never so Rom.* 
well instructed what our duty is in this behalf, without some ^'* ^^* 
present admonition at the very instant of practice, what we 
know is many times not called to mind, till that be done 
whereupon our just confusion ensueth. To supply the ab- 
sence of such as that way might do us good, when they see 
us in danger of sliding, they are judicious and wise men Sen. 
which think we may greatly relieve ourselves, by a bare ^J^^^^ "* 
imagined presence of some whose authority we fear, and 
would be loath to offend, if indeed they were present with us. 
Witnesses at hand are a bridle unto many offences. Let the 
mind have always some whom it feareth, some whose autho- 
rity may keep even secret thoughts under awe. Take Cato, or 
if he be too harsh and rugged, choose some other of a softer 
metal, whose gravity of life and speech thou lovest, his 
mind and countenance carry with thee, set him always before 
thine eyes, either as a watch or as a pattern. That which is 
crooked we cannot straighten but by some such level. If men 
of so good experience and insight in the maims of our weak 
flesh, have thought these fancied remembrances available to 
awaken shamefacedness, that so the boldness of sin may be 

The Cbristians bad such a soperstition in it, that thej wonld do nothing withoal 
crossiiig. Bot if it were granted, that upon this consideration which I have before- 
mentioned, the ancient Christians did well ; yet it folioweth not, that we should so 
do. For we live not among those nations which do cast os in the teeth, or reproach 
OS with the cross of Christ. Now that we live amongst papists that do not contemn 
the cross of Christ, bat which esteem more of the wooden cross than of the trae cross, 
which is his saft'erings ; we ought now to do clean contrariwise to the old Christians, 
and abolish all use of these crosses. For contrary diseases must have contrary re- 
medies. If, therefore, the old Christians, to deliver the cross of Christ from con- 
tempt, did often use the cross ', the Christians now, to take away the superstitions 
estimation of it, ought to take awsy the use of it. T. C. lib. i. p. 170. 
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stayed ere it J^ok abroad ; surely the wisdom of the church 
of Christ, which hath to that use converted the ceremony of 
the cross in baptism, it is no Christian man's part to despise ; 
especially seeing that by this mean, where nature doth ear- 
nestly import aid, religion yieldeth her that ready assistance 
than which there can be no help more forcible, serving only 
to relieve memory, and to bring to our cogitation that which 
should most make ashamed of sin. The mind, while we are 
in this present life, whether it contemplate,* meditate, deli- 
berate, or howsoever exercise itself, worketh nothing, with- 
out continual recourse unto imagination, the only storehouse 
of wit, and peculiar chair of memory. On this anvil it ceaseth 
not day and night to strike, by means whereof as the pulse 
declareth how the heart doth work, so the very thoughts'* and 
cogitations of man's mind, be they good or bad, do no where 
sooner bewray themselves, than through the crevices of that 
wall wherewith nature hath compassed the cells and closets 
of fancy. In the forehead nothing more plain to be seen tiian 
the fear of contumely and disgrace. For which cause the 
Scripture (as with great probability it may be thought) de- 
scribeth them marked of God in the forehead, whom his mer- 
cy hath undertaken to keep from final confusion and shame. 
Not that God doth set any corporal mark on his chosen, but 
to note that he giveth his elect security of preservation from 
reproach, the fear whereof doth use to shew itself in that part. 
Shall I say, that the sign of the cross (as we use it) is in some 
sort a mean to work our preservation from reproach ?*^ Surely 
the mind which as yet hath not hardened itself in sin, is sel- 
dom provoked thereunto in any gross and grievous manner, 
but nature's secret suggestion objecteth against it ignominy 
as a bar. Which conceit being entered into that palace of 
man's fancy, the gates whereof have imprinted in them that 
holy sign which bringeth forthwith to mind whatsoever Christ 
hath wrought, and we vowed against sin, it cometh hereby 
to pass that Christian men never want a most effectual, though 
a silent teacher, to avoid whatsoever may deservedly procure 

^ ■ TowHtV h ipavratria rt? h oiat inv <parrac^la(, Arist. de Anim. lib. i. cap. 1. *H fjth 
tua-^rutnl <paih'aa-la Koi Iv to?; aXoyoif (voig vwu^ii* h is &ovii»vriMn h voCt "kvytffruMit, 
lib. iii. oap. 11. Ta fjttv oSv tthi to twirutoy h to?; (payrae-fjuteri wiX, Mi »e h i)tdvMt «ft* 
j-rai ttuTw TO JwjtTov, xai <^vKrhf, xai sxtoj ta; ala-^a-teog c», ?rav ivl rSh ^vrarfMnrm 
y, XiVflTcu. Lib. iii. cap. 8. 

** Frons bominig tristitias, hilaritatis, cleHienlia;, severitatis index est. Plin. lib. xi. 
£zek.ix.4. Apoc. vii. 3. ix. 4. 'Efv&peufwrai ykp ci aia-^^f4£¥n. Arist. Eth. i?. c. 9. 

c Caro signator ut et anima muniatnr. Tertol. de Resor. Gar. 
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sbame. So that in things which we should be ashamed of> 
we are by the cross admonished faithfully of our duty, at the 
very moment when admonition doth most need. Other things 
there are which deserve honour, and yet do purchase many 
times our disgrace in this present world ; as of old the very 
truth of religion itself, till God by his own outstretched arm 
made the glory thereof, to shine over all the earth. Where- Cjpr.Epist. 
upon, St. Cyprian exhorting to martyrdom in times of hea- xybSuiti- 
theoish persecution and cruelty, thought it not vain to al- nos. 
lege unto them, with other arguments, the very ceremony 
of that cross whereof we speak. Never let that hand offer 
sacrifice to idols which hath already received the body of our 
Saviour Christ, and shall hereafter the crown of his glory ; 
*'Arm your foreheads" unto all boldnes8,that the ''sign of God" 
may be kept safe. Again, when it pleased God that the fuiy of 
their enemies being bridled, the church had some little rest 
and quietness (if so small a liberty but only to breathe be- 
tween troubles, may be termed quietness and rest), to such as 
fell not away from Christ through former persecutions, he 
giveth due and deserved praise in the selfsame manner. 
*' You that were ready to endure imprisonment, and were re- Cjpr. de 
solute to suffer death ; you that have courageously withstood *^^' 
the world, ye have made yourselves both a glorious spectacle 
for God to behold, and a worthy example for the rest of your 
bretliren to follow. Those mouths which had sanctified 
themselves with food coming down from heaven, loathed, 
after Christ's own body and blood, to taste the poisoned and 
contagious scraps of idols ; those foreheads which the sign 
of God had purified, kept themselves to be crowned by him, 
the touch of the garlands of Satan they abhorred ."» Thus was 
the memory of that sign which they had in baptism, a kind 
of bar or prevention to keep them even from apostacy, where- 
unto the frailty of flesh and blood, overmuch fearing to en- 
dure shame, might peradventure the more pasily otherwise 
have drawn them. We have not now, through the gracious 
goodness of Almighty God, those extreme conflicts which 
our fathers had with blasphemous contumelies every where 
offered to the name of Christ, by such as professed themselves 
infidels and unbelievers. Howbeit, unless we be strangers 

^ Erant enim sapplices ooronarii. Tert. lib. de Coro. Mil. In the service of idols, 
the doors of their temples, the sacrifices, the altars, the priests, and the sopplicants 
that were present, won garlands. ^H 
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to the age wherein we lire, or else in some partial respect 
dissemblers of that we both hourly hear and see, there is not 
the simplest of us bot knoweth, with what disdain and scom^ 
Christ is dishonoured far and wide. Is there any burden in 
the world more heavy to bear than contempt ? Is there any 
contempt that grieveth as theirs doth, whose quality no way 
making them less worthy than others are, of reputation^ only 
the service which they do to Christ in the daily exercise of 
religion treadeth them down ? Doth any contumely which we 
sustain for religion's sake pierce so deeply, as that which 
would seem of mere conscience religiously spiteful ? When 
they that honour God are despised ; when the chiefest ser- 
vice of honour that man can do unto him, is the cause why 
they are despised ; when they which pretend to honour him, 
and that with greatest sincerity, do with more than heathen- 
ish petulancy trample under foot almost whatsoever either 
we, or the whole church of God, by the space of so many 
2Lges, have been accustomed unto, for the comelier and bet- 
ter exercise of our religion according to the soundest rules 
that wisdom directed by the word of God, and by long ex- 
perience confirmed, hath been able with common advice, 
with much deliberation and exceeding great diligence, to 
comprehend ; when no man fighting under Christ's banner 
can be always exempted from seeing or sustaining those in- 
dignities, the sting whereof not to feel, or feeling not to be 
moved thereat, is a thing impossible to flesh and blood : if 
this be any object for patience to work on, the strictest bond 
that thereunto tieth us, is our vowed obedience to Christ ; 
the solemnest vow that we ever made to obey Christ, and to 
suffer willingly all reproaches for his sake, was made in bap- 
tism : and amongst other memorials to k^ep us mindful of 
that vow, we cannot think that the sign which our new bap- 
tized foreheads did there receive, is either unfit or unforcible, 
the reasons hitherto alleged being weighed with indifferent 
balance. It is not (you will say) the cross in our foreheads, 
but in our hearts the faith of Christ, that armeth us with pa- 
tience, constancy, and courage. Which as we grant to be 
most true, so neither dare we despise, no, not the meanest 
helps that serve, though it be but in the very lowest degree 
of furtherance towards the highest services that God doth 
require at our hands. And if any man deny that such cere- 
monies are available, at the least as memorials of duty ; or do 
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think that himself hath no need to be so put in mind what 
our duties are ; it is but reasonable, that in the one the pub- 
lic experience of the world overweigh some few men's per- 
suasion ; and in the other, the rare perfection of a few con- 
descend unto common imbecility. Seeing, therefore, that to 
fear shame, which doth worthily follow sin, and to bear un- 
deserved reproach constantly, is the general duty of all men 
professing Christianity; seeing also that our weakness, while 
we are in this present world, doth need towards spiritual du- 
ties the help even of corporal furtherance; and that by reason 
of natural intercourse between the highest and the lowest 
powers of man's mind in all actions, his fancy or imagination 
carrying in it that special note of remembrance, than which 
there is nothing more forcible, where either too weak or too 
strong a conceit of infamy and disgrace might do great harm, 
standeth always ready to put forth a kind of necessary help- 
ing hand ; we are in that respect to acknowledge the good 
and profitable use of this ceremony,* and not to think it su- 
perfluous that Christ hath his mark applied^ unto that part 
where bashfulness appeareth, in token that they which are 
Christians should be at no time ashamed of his ignominy. 
But to prevent some inconveniences which might ensue, if 
the over-ordinary use thereof (as it fareth with such rites 
when they are too common) should cause it to be of less ob- 
servation or regard where it most availeth ; we neither omit 
it in that place, nor altogether make it so vulgar, as the cus- 
tom heretofore hath been. Although to condemn the whole 
church of God when it most flourished in zeal and piety, to 
mark that age with the brand of error and superstition only 
because they had this ceremony more in use than we now 
think needful ; boldly to affirm that this their practice grew 
so soon through a fearful malediction of God upon the cere- ' 
mony of the cross, as if we knew that his purpose was thereby 
to make it manifest in all men's eyes how execrable those 
things are in his sight which have proceeded from human in- 
vention, is, as we take it, a censure of greater zeal than know- 
ledge. Men whose judgments in these cases are grown more 
moderate, although they retain not as we do the use of this 

» "Eo-tw }fi ayaJ^h %ai rl <}>uX<(xrutdv TaJy toiovrw nai S iKo\ov^i7 rk rouwra. xai t<^ 
xotKvriKa t£v ivamion nai rk ^a^uik, Arist. Rbet« lib. i. cap. 6. 

^ Ozias Rex leprae varietate in fronte macalatas est, ea parte corporis notatas of- 
fenso Domino, abi sigoanlur qui Dominam promerentor. Cypr. de Unit, eceles. 
cap. 16. 
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ceremony, perceive notwithstanding yery well such censures 
to be out of square ; and do therefore not only acquit the 
fathers from superstition therein,*^ but also think it sufficient 
to answer, in excuse of themselves, " This ceremony, which 
was but a thing indifferent even of old, we judge not at this 
day a matter necessary for all Christian men to observe."** As 
for their last upshot of all towards this mark, they are of opi- 
nion that if the ancient Christians, to deliver the cross of 
Christ from contempt, did well and with good consideration 
use often the sign of the cross, in testimony of their faith 
and profession before infidels, which upbraided them with 
Christ's suflFerings ; now that we live with such as contrari- 
wise adore the sign of the cross (because contrary diseases 
should always have contrary remedies), we ought to take 
away all use thereof. In which conceit they both ways greatly 
seduce themselves : first, for that they imagine the fathers to 
have had no use of the cross but with reference unto infidels, 
which mispersuasion we have before discovered at large ; and 
secondly, by reason that they think there is not any other 
way besides universal extirpation to reform superstitious 
abuses of the cross. Wherein, because there are that stand 
« Kingg very much upon the example of Hezekiah, as if his " breaking 
xviii. 3,4. ^^ pieces that serpent" of brass whereunto the children of 
Israel had *' burnt incense," did enforce the utter abolition 
of this ceremony ; the fact of that virtuous prince is by so 
much the more attentively to be considered. Our lives in 
this world are partly guided by rules, and partly directed by 
examples. To conclude out of general rules and axioms by 
discourse of wit our duties in every particular action, is both 
troublesome, and many times so full of difficulty, that it maketh 
deliberations hard and tedious to the wisest men. Where- 
upon we naturally all incline to observe examples, to mark 
what others have done before us, and in favour of our own 
ease rather to follow them than to enter into new consulta- 
tion, if in regard of their virtue and wisdom we may but pro- 
bably think they have waded without error. So that the 
willingness of men to be led by example of others, both dis- 
covereth and helpeth the imbecility of our judgment. Because 
it doth the one, therefore insolent and proud wits would air 

* Qnamvis Teteres Christiani exterao sigDO crucitt asi sant, id taioen /ait sine sa- 
perstitione, et doctrina de Christi merito ab errore, qui postea irrepsit, pios serTavit 
immanes. Goulart. Annot. in Cypr. lib. ad Demetr^cap. 19. 

b Idem Annot. in Cjpr. Bpist. 56. cap. 7. 
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ways seem to be their own guides ; and because it doth the 
other, we see how hardly the vulgar sort is drawn unto any 
thing for which there are not as well examples, as reasons, 
alleged. Reasons proving that which is more particular by 
things more general and farther from sense, are with the sim- 
pler sort of men less trusted, for that they doubt of their own 
judgment in those things : but of examples which prove un- 
to them one doubtful particular by another, more familiai'ly 
and sensibly known, they easily perceive in themselves some 
better ability to judge. The force of exam])les, therefore, is 
great, when in matter of notion, being doubtful what to do, 
we are informed what others have commendably done whose 
deliberations were like. But whosoever doth persuade by ex- 
ample, must as well respect the fitness as the goodness of that 
he allegeth. To Ezechias God himself in this fact giveth testi- 
mony of well-doing. So that nothing is here questionable, but 
only whether the example alleged be pertinent, pregnant, and 
strong. The serpent spoken of, was first erected for the extra- 
ordinary and miraculous cure of the Israelites in the desert. 
Thus use having presently an end, when the cause for which 
God ordained it was once removed, the thing itself they 
notwithstanding kept for a monument of God's mercy ; as^ 
in like consideration, they did the pot of manna, the rod of 
Aaron, and the sword which David took fi'om Goliah. In 
process of time they made of a monument of Divine power a 
plain idol ; they burnt incense before it contrary to the law 
of God, and did it the services of honour due unto God only : 
which gross and grievous abuse continued till Ezechias, re* 
storing the purity of sound religion, destroyed utterly that 
which had been so long and so genemlly a snare unto them. 
It is not. amiss which the canon law hereupon concludeth, 
namely, " That if our predecessors have done some things Dist 6.S. 
which at that time might be without fault, and afterward be ®*^* ^"** 
turned to error and superstition ; we are taught, by Ezechias 
breaking the brazen serpent, that posterity may destroy them 
without any delay, and with great authority .'' But may it 
be simply and without exception hereby gathered, that pos- 
terity is bound to destroy whatsoever hath been either at 
the first invented, or but afterward turned to like supersti- 
tion and error ? No, it cannot be. The serpent, therefore, 
and the sign of the cross, although seeming equal in this 
point, that superstition hath abused both ; yet being herein 
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also unequal, that neither they have been both subject to 
the like degree of abuse, nor were in hardness of redress 
alike, it may be, that even as the one for abuse was reli- 
giously taken away, so now when religion hath taken away 
abuse from the other, we should by utter abolition thereof 
deserve hardly his commendation, whose example there is 
oflTered us no such necessary cause to follow. For by the 
words of Ezechias in terming the serpent but *' a lump of 
brass," to shew that the best thing in it now was the metal or 
matter whereof it eonsisteth, we may probably conjecture, that 
the people whose errgr is therein controlled had the selfsame 
opinion of it which the heathens had of idols. They thought 
that the power of Deity was with it ; and when they saw it 
dissolved, haply they might, to comfort themselves, imagine, 
as Olympius the sophister did beholding the dissipation of 
Sosom. idols, " shapes and counterfeits they were, fashioned of 
eap. 15. matter subject unto corruption, therefore to grind them to 
dust was easy ; but those celestial powers which dwelt and 
resided in them are ascended into heaven." Some difference 
there is between these opinions of palpable idolatry, and 
that which the schools in speculation have bolted out con- 
cerning the cross. Notwithstanding, forasmuch as the 
church of Rome hath hitherto practised and doth profess 
the same adoration to the sign of the cross, and neither less 
nor othtidT than is due unto Christ himself, howsoever they 
varnish and qualify their sentence, pretending that the cross 
which to outward sense presenteth visibly itself alone, is not 
by them apprehended alone, but hath in their secret sur- 
mise or conceit a reference to the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; so that the honour which they jointly do to both 
respecteth principally his person, and the cross but only for 
his person's sake: the people not accustomed to trouble 
their wits with so nice and subtile differences in the exercise 
of religion, are apparently no less ensnared by adoring the 
cross, than the Jews by burning incense to the brazen ser- 
Tho. 3. pent. It is by Thomas ingenuously granted, that because 
^•.^•?:. unto reasonable creatures a kind of reverence is due for the 

art. 111. 

Reap, excellency which is in them, and whereby they resemble 

adtert Qq^j. therefore if reasonable creatures, angels, or men, 

should receive at our hands holy and Divine honour, as the 

sign of the cross doth at theirs, to pretend that we honour 

not them alone, but we honour God with them, would not 
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serve the turn, neither would this be able to prevent the 
error of men, or cause them always to respect God in their 
adorations, and not to finish their intents in the object next 
before them. But unto this he addeth, that no such error 
can grow by adoring in that sort a dead image which every 
man knoweth to be void of excellency in itself, and there- 
fore will easily conceive that the honour done unto it hath 
a higher reference. Howbeit, seeing that we have by over- 
true experience been taught how often, especially in these 
cases, the light even of common understanding faileth, 
surely their usual adoration of the cross is not hereby freed : 
for in actions of this kind we are more to respect what the 
greatest part of men is commonly prone to conceive, than 
what some few men's wits may devise in construction of their 
own particular meanings. Plain it is, that a false opinion 
of some personal Divine excellency to be in those things 
which either nature or art hath framed, causeth always reli- 
gious adoration : and as plain, that the like adoration ap- 
plied unto things sensible argueth to vulgar capacities, yea, 
leaveth imprinted in them, the very same opinion of Deity 
from whence all idolatrous worship groweth : yea, the 
meaner and baser a thing worshipped is in itself, the more 
they incline to think that every man which doth adore it 
knoweth there is in it, or with it, a presence of Divine power. 
Be it therefore true, that crosses purposely framed or used 
for receipt of Divine honour be even as scandalous as the 
brazen serpent itself, where they are in such sort adored ; 
should we hereupon think ourselves in the sight of God, and 
in conscience, charged to abolish utterly the very ceremony 
of the cross, neither meant at the first nor now converted 
unto any such offensive purpose ? Did the Jews, which Joseph, 
could never be persuaded to admit in the city of Jerusalem xvii^ap^ 
that image of Caesar which the Romans were accustomed 8. et lib. 
to adore, * make any scruple of Caesar's image in the coin 3.^ a?'* 
which they knew very well that men were not wont to wor- Bell. lib. ii 
ship i Between the cross which superstition honoureth 83 Satt. ' 
Christ, and that ceremony of the cross which serveth only ""• *o. 
for a sign of remembrance, there is as plain and as great a 
difference as between those brazen images which Solonvon 2 CfaroD. 

IT. 0» 

*• Their eagles, their ensignSf and the images of their princes, they carried with 
them in all their armies, and had always a kind of chapel wherein they placed and 
adored them as their gods. Dio. lib. xl. Herodian. lib. !▼. 
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made to bear up the cistern of the temple^ and (sith both 
«xH 4 ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ shape, but of unlike use) that which the Israel- 
2 CbroD. ites in the wilderness did adore ; or between the altars which 
XXXIT.7. josias destroyed, because they were instruments of mere 
idolatiy, and that which the tribe of Reuben with others 
Josh. erected near to the river Jordan ; for which also they grew 
at tJie first into some dislike, and were by the rest of their 
brethren suspected, yea, hardly charged with open breach of 
the law of God, accused of Ijackwardness in religion, up- 
braided bitterly with the fact of Peor, and the odious exam- 
ple of Achan ; as if the building of their altar in tliat place 
had given manifest show of no better than intended apostacy, 
till by a true declaration made in their own defence it ap- 
peared that such as misliked, misunderstood their enterprise, 
inasmuch as tliey had no intent to build any altar for sacri- 
fice, which God would have no where oflfered saving in Je- 
rusalem only, but to a far other end and purpose, which 
being opened satisfied all parties, and so delivered them from 
causeless blame. In this particular, suppose the worst; 
imagine that the immaterial ceremony of the cross had been 
the subject of as gross pollution as any heathenish or pro- 
fane idol. If we think the example of Ezechias as a proof, 
that things which error and superstition hath abused may in 
no consideration be tolerated, although we presently find 
tliem not subject to so vile abuse; the plain example of 

1 Kings Ezechias proveth the contrary. The temples and idols, 

which under Solomon had been of veiy purpose framed for 
the honour of foreign gods, Ezechias destroyed not ; because 
they stood as forlorn things, and did now no hann, although 
« Kings formerly they had done harm. Josias for some inconveni- 
»>"* 13. ^^^^ afterward razed them up. Yet to both there is one 
commendation given even from God himself; that, touching 

2 Kings matter of religion, they walked in the steps of David, and 
xxiL^T* ^* ^^^ no way displease God. Perhaps it seemeth that by 

force and virtue of this example, although in bare detesta- 
tion and hatred of idolatry, all things which have been at 
any time worshipped, are not necessarily to be taken out of 
the world; nevertheless, for remedy and prevention of so 
great offences, vdsdom should judge it the safest course to 
remove altogether from the eyes of men that which may put 
them in mind of evil. Some kinds of evil, no doubt, there 
are very quick in working on Hiose affections thi^t most 
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easily take fire ; which evils should in that respect, no 
oftener than need requireth, be brought in presence of weak 
minds. But neither is the cross any such evil, nor yet the 
brazen serpent itself so strongly poisoned, that our eyes, 
ears, and thoughts, ought to shun them both for fear of 
some deadly harm to ensue the only representation thereof, 
by gesture, shape, sound, or such-like significant means : 
and for mine own part, I most assuredly persuade myself, 
that had Ezechias (till the days of whose most virtuous reign 
they ceased not continually to bum incense to the brazen 
serpent) had he found the serpent, though sometime adored, 
yet at that time recovered from the evil of so gross abuse, 
and reduced to the same that was before in the time of 
David, at which time they esteemed it only as a memorial, 
sign, or monument, of God's miraculous goodness towards 
them, even as we in no other sort esteem the ceremony of 
the cross ; the due consideration of a use so harmless, com- 
mon to both, might no less have wrought their equal pre- 
servation, than different occasions have procured, notwith- 
standing, the one's extinguishment, the other's lawful con- 
tinuance. In all persuasions which ground themselves upon 
example, we are not so much to respect what is done, as the 
causes and secret inducements leading thereunto. The ques- 
tion being therefore, whether the ceremony supposed to have 
been sometimes scandalous and offensive, ought for that 
cause to be now removed,, there is no reason we should forth- 
with yield ourselves to be carried away with example, no, not 
of them whose acts the highest judgment approveth for hav- 
ing reformed in that manner any public evil ; but before we 
either attempt any thing or resolve, the state aiid condition 
as well of our own affairs, as theirs whose example presseth 
us, is advisedly to be examined ; because some things are of 
their own nature scandalous, and cannot choose but breed 
offence, as those sinks of execrable filth which Josias didsKbgs 
overwhelm ; some things albeit not by nature, and of them- "*"• ^' 
selves, are notwithstanding so generally turned to evil, by 
reason of an evil corrupt habit grown, and through long con- 
tinuance, incurably" settled in the minds of the greatest part, 
that no redress can be well hoped for, without I'emoval of • 
that wherein they have ruined themselves ; which plainly 
was the state of the Jewish people, and the cause why Eze- 
chias did with such sudden indignation destroy what he saw " . 

VOL. II. s ^ -^ 
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worshipped ; finally, some things are, as the sign of the cross^ 
though subject either almost or altogether to as great abuse, 
yet curable with more facility and ease. And to speak as 
the truth 'is; our very nature doth hardly yield to destroy that 
which may be fruitfully kept, and without any great diflSculty 
clean scoured from the rust of evil, which by some accident 
hath grown untQ it. Wherefore, to that which they build in 
this question upon the example of Ezechias, let this suffice. 
When heathens despised Christian religion, because of the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, the fathers, to testify how little such 
contumelies and contempts prevailed with them, chose rather 
the siga of the cross j than any other outward mark, whereby 
the world might most easily discern always what they were. 
On the contrary side, now, whereas they which do all profess 
the CbristiaTSligion. are divided amongst then^el J; and 
the fault of the one part is, that in zeal to the suflGerings of 
Christ they admire too much, and over superstitiously adore 
the visible sign of his cross : if you ask what we that mislike 
them should do, we are here advised to cure one contrary by 
another. Which art or method is not yet so current as they 
imagine. For if. as their practice for tL most part sheweth! 
it be their meaniag that the scope and drift of reformation^ 
whien thii)gs are faulty, should be to settle the church in the 
contrary ; it standeth them upon to beware of this rule, be- 
cause seeing vices have not only virtues, but other vices also 
in nature opposite unto them, it may be dangerous in these 
cases to seek but that which we find contrary to present evils. 
For in sores and sickness of the mind, we are not simply to 
measure good by distance from evil, because one vice may in 
some respect be more opposite to another, than either of them 
to that virtue which holdeth the mean between them both. Li- 
berality and covetousness the one a virtue and the other a vice^ 
are not so contrary as the vices of covetousness and prodigal- 
ity. Religion and superstition have more affiance, though the 
one be light and the other darkness, than superstition and 
profaneness, which both are vicious extremities. By means 
whereof it cometh also to pass, that the mean, which is virtue^ 
saemeth in the eyes of each extreme an extremity ; the libe- 
ral-hearted man is by the opinion of the prodigal miserable, 
and by the judgment of the miserable lavish : impiety for the 
most part upbraideth religion as superstitious, which super- 
stition often aecuseth as impious ; both so conceiviiig thereof 
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because it doth seem more to participate each extreme^ than 
one extreme doth another, and is by consequent less contrary 
to either of them, than they mutually between themselves. 
Now, if he that seeketh to reform covetousness or supersti- 
tion, should but labour to induce the contrary, it were but 
to draw men out of lime into coal-dust : so that their course, 
■which will remedy the superstitious abuse of things profitable 
in the church, is not still to abolish utterly the use thereof, 
because not using at all is most opposite to ill using ; but 
rather, if it may be, to bring them back to a right; perfect and 
religious usage, which albeit quite contrary tp the present 
sbre, is notwithstanding the better, and by many degrees the 
sounder way of recovery : and unto this eflect, that very pre- 
cedent itself which they propose, may be best followed. For, 
as the fathers when the cross of Christ was in utter contempt, 
did not superstitiously adore the same, but ratfaier declare 
that they so esteemed it as was meet ; in like manner where 
we find the cross to have that honour which is due to Christ, 
is it not as .lawful for us to retain it in that estimation which 
it ought to have, and in that use which it had of old without 
offence, as by taking it clean away, to seem followers of 
their example, which cure wilfully by abscission that which 
they might both preserve and heal ? Touching therefore the 
sign and ceremony of the cross, we no way find ourselves 
bound to relinquish it; neither because the first inventors 
thereof were but mortal men ; nor lest the sense and signifi- 
cation we give unto it should burden us as authors of a new 
gospel in the house of God ; nor in that respect of some cause 
which the fathers had more than we have to use the same ; nor 
finally, for any such oflFence or scandal as heretofore it hath 
been subject unto by error, now reformed in the minds of men. 

66. The ancient custom of the church was, after they had 9[^' 
baptized, to add thereunto imposition of hands with effectual after bi^- 
prayer for the illumination of God's most Holy Spirit,* to **•"• 
confirm and perfect that which the grace of the same Spirit 
had already begun in baptism. For our means to obtain^the 
graces which God doth bestow, are our prayers. Our prayers 
to that intent are available, as well for others as for our- 
selves. To pray for others, is to bless theni for whom we pray ; 
because prayer procureth the blessing of God upon them, es- 

* Caro man^ impoiitiono adiunbratar, at et aniiaa Spirita iUamioatiir. TarUd. d» 
Kesar.Car. M 

52 
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pecially the prayer of such as God either most respecteth for 
their piety and zeal that way, or else regardeth for that their 
place and calling bindeth them above others unto this duty, 
as it doth both natural and spiritual fathers. With prayers 
of spiritual and personal benediction, the manner hath been 
in all ages to use imposition of hands, as a ceremony beto- 
kening our restrained desires to the party whom we present 
unto God by prayer. Thus when Israel blessed Ephraim 
and Manasses, Joseph's sons, he imposed upon them his 
Gen. hands and prayed ; " God, in whose sight my fathers, Abra- 
xiviii. 14. jjg^jj^ ^^^ Isaac, did walk ; God which hath fed me all my life 

long unto thrs day, and the angel which hath delivered me 
from all evil, bless these children.'* The prophets which heal- 
ed diseases by prayer, used therein the selfsame ceremony. 
2 Kings And therefore when Elizseus willed Naaman to wash himself 
^ ^^' seven times in Jordan for cure of his foul disease, it much 
offended him; " I thought (saith he) with myself. Surely the 
man will come forth, and stand, and call upon the name of 
the Lord his God, and put his hand on the place, to the end 
Nam. he may so heal the leprosy." In consecrations and ordina- 
xx¥u. 18. |.jQjjg Qf jjjgjj ^^^^ rooms of Divine calling, the like was usu- 

Matt ally done from, the time of Moses to Christ. Their suits that 
Mark* ^^^^ utito Christ for help were also tendered oftentimes, and 
Y. «3. are expressed in such forms or phrases of speech, as shew that 
▼IU.22. jjg ^g^g himself an observer of the same custom. He which 
with imposition of hands and prayer did so great works of mer- 
cy for restoration of bodily health, was worthily judged as 
able to effect the infusion of heavenly grace into them, whose 
age was not yet depraved with that malice which might be 
Matt. supposed a bar to the goodness of God towards them. They 
Mark ^ brought him therefore young children to put his hands upon 
X. 13. them and pray. After the ascension of our Lord and Saviour 
x^.i5.< J^sus Christ, that which he had begun continued in the daily 
practice of his apostles, whose prayer and imposition of 
hands were a mean whereby thousands became partakers of 
the wonderful gifts of God. The church had received from 
Christ a promise, that such as have believed in him, these 
Mark sigus and tokens should follow them, " To cast out devils, to 
xTi. 17. gpeak with tongues, to drive away serpents, to be free from 
the harm which any deadly poison could work, and to cure 
diseases by imposition of hands." Which power, common at 
the first in a manner unto all believers, all believers had not 
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power to derive or communicate unto all other men ; but 
whosoever was the instrument of God to instruct, convert, 
and baptize them, the gift of miraculous operations by the A®** 
power of the Holy Ghost they had not, but only at the apo- *"' 
sties' own hands. FOr which cause, Simon Magus perceiving Act« ▼iil. 
that power to be in none but them, and presuming that they ' 
which had it might sell it, sought to purchase it of them 
with money. And, as miraculous graces of the Spirit con- 
tinued after the apostles' times, " For (saith IrenaBus) they iren. 
which are truly his disciples do in his name, and through ''*** "V 
grace received from him, such works for the benefit of other 
men, as every of them is by him enabled to work : some cast 
out devils, insomuch as they which are delivered from wick- 
ed spirits have been thereby won unto Christ, and do con- 
stantly persevere in the church and society of faithful men : 
some excel in the knowledge of things to come, in the grace 
of vision from God, and the gift of prophetical prediction : 
some by laying on their hands restore them to health, which 
are grievously afflicted with sickness ; yea, there are that of 
dead have been m^de alive, and have afterward many years 
conversed with us* What should I say f The gifts are innu- 
merable wherewith God hath enriched his church throughout 
the world, and by virtue whereof, in the name of Christ cru- 
cified under Pontius Pilate, the church every day doth many 
wonders for the good of nations, neither fraudulently, nor in 
any respect of lucre and gain to herself, but as freely bestow- 
ing, as God on her hath bestowed his Divine graces :" so it no 
where appeareth, that ever any did by prayer and imposition 
of hands, sithence the apostles' times, make others partakers 
of the like miraculous gifts and graces, as long as it pleased 
God to continue the same in his church, but only bishops, 
the apostles' successors for a time, even in that power. St. 
Augustine acknowledgeth, that such gifts were not permitted 
to last always, lest men should wax cold with the common- 
ness of that, the strangeness whereof at the first inflamed 
them. Which words of St. Augustine declaringhow the vulgar ^"^■*' 
use of these miracles was then expired, are no prejudice to Reiig. 
the like extraordinary graces, more rarely observed in some, ***?• 2** 
either then or of latter days. Now whereas the successors 
of the apostles had but only for a time such power, as by 
prayer and imposition of hands to bestow the Holy Ghost ; 
the reason wherefore confirmation, nevertheless, by prayer - 
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and laying on of hands^ hath hitherto always continued^ is for 
other very special benefits which the church thereby enjoy- 
eth. The fathers every where impute unto it that gift or 
^ce of the Holy Ghost, not which maketh us first Christian 
men, but when we are made such, assisteth us in all virtue, 
armeth us against temptation and sin. For, after baptism 
Terioi. de administered, " there foUoweth (saith TertuUian) imposition 
of hands, with invocation and invitation of the Holy Ghost, 
which willingly cometh down from the Father, to rest upon 
the purified and blessed bodies, as it were acknowledging 
^^*'* the waters of baptism a fit seat." St. Cyprian in more par- 
ad Dooat. ticular manner alluding to that effect of the Spirit, which 
^' *• here especially was respected, " How great (saith he) is that 
power and force wherewith the mind is here (he meaneth in 
baptism) enabled, being not only withdrawn from that per- 
nicious hold which the world before had of it, nor only so 
purified and made clean, that no stain or blemish of the ene- 
mies' invasion doth remain ; but over and besides (name- 
ly, through prayer and imposition of hands) becometh yet 
greater, yet mightier in strength, so far as to reign with a 
kind of imperial dominion over the whole band of thatroam- 
EoMb, ing and spoiling adversary." As much is signified by Eu- 
de Penie.* scbius Emisseuus, saying, " The Holy Ghost which descend- 
eth with saving influence upon the waters of baptism, .doth 
there give that fulness which sufficeth for innocency, and 
afterward exhibiteth in confirmation an augmentation of far- 
Ang. da ther grace." The fathers, therefore, being thus persuaded, 
xf.cap.26. held confirmation as an ordinance apostolic, always profita- 
Heb. Ti.g. IjIq in God's church, although not always accompanied with 
equal largeness of those external effects which gave it coun- 
tenance at the first. The cause pf severing confirmation from 
baptism (for most commonly they went together) was some- 
Acu Till, times in the minister, which being of inferior degree, might 
Hieron. baptize, but not confirm, as in their case it came to pass whom 
advers, Peter and John did confirm, whereas Philip had before baptized 
cap%. them; and in theirs of whom St. Jerome hath said, " I deny 
not but the custom of the churches is, that the bishop should 
go abroad, and imposing his hands, pray for the gift of the 
Cypr. Holy Ghost on them whom presbyters and deacons far off, 
7s"d Ja- ^ lesser cities, have already baptized." Which ancient cus- 
bajanom. tom of the church St. Cyprian groundeth upon the example 
of P^ter and John, 'm the eighth of the Acts before alleged^ 
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'' The faithfal in Samaria (saith he) had already obtained 
baptism ; only that which was wanting, Peter and John sup- 
plied by prayer and imposition of hands, to the end the 
Holy Ghost might be poured upon them. Which also is 
done amongst ourselves, when they which be already bap- 
tized, are brought to the prelates of the church to obtain by 
our prayer and imposition of hands the Holy Ghost/' By 
this it appeareth, that when the ministers of bsiptism were 
persons of inferior degree, the bishops did after confirm whom 
such had before baptized. Sometimes they which by force 
of their ecclesiastical calling might do as well the one as 
the other, were notwithstanding men whom heresy had dis- 
joined from the fellowship of true believers. Whereupon, 
when any man by them baptized and confirmed, came after- 
ward to see and renounce their error, there grew in some 
churches very hot contention about the manner of admitting 
such into the bosom of the true church, as hath been de- 
clared already in the question of rebaptization. But the ge- 
nerajly-received custom was only to admit thetn with imposi- 
tion of hands and prayer. Of which custom, while some 
imagined the reason to be, for that heretics might give remis- 
sion of sins by baptism, but not the Spirit by imposition of 
hands, because themselves had not God's Spirit, and that 
therefore their baptism might stand, but confirmation must 
be given again: the imbecility of this ground gave Cyprian 
occasion to oppose himself against the practice of the church 
herein, labouring many ways to prove, that heretics could do 
neither ; and consequently that their baptism in all respects 
was as frustrate as their chrism ; for the manner of those 
times was in confirming to use anointing. On the other 
side, against Luciferians, which ratified only the baptism of 
heretics, but disannulled their confirmations and consecra- 
tions, under pretence of the reason which hath been before 
specified, "Heretics cannot give the Holy Ghost," St. Jerome 
proveth at large, that if baptism by heretics be granted 
available to remission of sins, which no man receiveth with- 
out the Spirit, it must needs follow, that the reason takeii 
from disability of bestowing the Holy Ghost, was no reason 
wherefore the church should admit converts with any new 
imposition of hands. Notwithstanding, because it might be 
objected, that if the gift of the Holy Ghost do always join 
itself with true baptism> the church which thinketh the bi- 
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shop's confirmation after other men's baptism needful forthe 
obtaining of the Holy Ghost, should hold an error ; St, Je- 
rome herein maketh answer, that the cause of this observa- 
tion is not any absolute impossibility of receiving the Holy 
Ghost by the sacrament of baptism, unless a bishop add 
after it the imposition of hands, but rather a certain congru- 
ity and fitness to honour prelacy with such pre-eminences, 
because the safety of the church dependeth upon the dignity 
of her chief superiors, to whom if some eminent offices of 
power above others should not be given, there would be in 
the church as many schisms as priests. By which answer 
it appeareth his opinion was, that the Holy Ghost is received 
in baptism ; that confirmation is only a sacramental com- 
plement ; that the reason why bishops alone did ordinarily 
i confirm, was not because the benefit, grace, and dignity there- 
of, is greater than of baptism ; but rather for that by the sa- 
crament of baptism men being admitted into God's churchy 
it was both reasonable and convenient, that if he baptize 
them not unto whom the chiefest authority and charge of 
their souls belongeth, yet for honour's sake, and in token of 
Heb. his spiritual superiority over them, because to bless is an act 
▼11. 7. of authority, the performance of this annexed ceremony should 
be sought for at his hands. Now what effect their imposi- 
tion of hands hath, either after baptism administered by he- 
retics, or otherwise, St. Jerome in that plaoe hath made no 
mention, because all men understood, that in converts it 
tendeth to the fruits of repentance, and cravetli in behalf of 
Psai. li. the penitent such grace as David after his fall desired at the 
10—12. hands of God ; in others, the fruit and benefit thereof is that 
which hath been before shewed. Finally, sometime the 
cause of severing confirmation from baptism, was in the par- 
ties that received baptism being infants, at which age they 
might be very well admitted to live in the family; but be- 
cause to fight in the army of God, to. discharge the duties of 
a Christian man, to bring forth the fruits, and to do the 
works of the Holy Ghost, their time of ability was not yet 
come (so that baptism were not deferred), there could, by 
stay of their confirmation, no harm ensue, but rather good. 
For by this means it came to pass, that children in expecta- 
tion thereof, were seasoned with the principles of true reli- 
gion, before malice and corrupt examples depraved their 
minds, a good foundation was laid betimes for direction of 
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tlie course of their whole lives, the seed of the church of God 
was preserved sincere and sound, the prelates and fathers of 
God's family, to whom the cure of their souls belongeth, saw 
by trial and examination of them, a part of their own heavy 
burden discharged, reaped comfort by beholding the first 
beginnings of true godliness in tender years, glorified him 
whose praise they found in the mouths of infants, and neg- 
lected not so fit opportunity of giving every one fatherly en- 
couragement and exhortation. Whereunto imposition of 
hands and prayer being added, our warrant for the good ef- 
fect thereof is the same which patriarchs, prophets, priests, 
apostles, fathers, and men of God, have had for such their 
particular invocations and benedictions, as no man, I suppose, 
professing truth of religion, will easily think to have been 
without fruit. No> there is no cause we should doubt of the 
benefit, but surely great cause to make complaint of the deep 
neglect of this Christian duty almost with all them, to whom 
by right of their place and calling the same belongeth. Let 
them not take it in evil part, the thing is true, their small 
regard hereunto hath done harm in the church of God. That 
which error rashly uttereth in disgrace of good things,* may 
peradventure be sponged out, when the print of those evils 
which are grown through neglefct will remain behind. Thus 
much therefore, generally spoken, may serve for answer unto 
their demands that require us to tell them " why there should 
be any such confirmation in the church," seeing we are not 

* Tell me why there should be any sach coofirmation in the charch, being broaght 
in by the feigned decretal epistles of the popes (this is retracted by the same T. C. 
lib. iii. p. ^S'i. That it is ancienler than the feigned decretal epistles, I yield onto), 
and no one tittle thereof being once found in the Scripture, and seeing that it hath 
been so horribly abused, and not necessary ; why ought it not to be utterly abolished? 
And, thirdly, this confirmation hath many dangerous points in it. The first step of 
popery in this confirmation, is the laying on of hands upon the head of the child, 
whereby the opinion that it is a sacrament is confirmed ' especially when as the 
prayer doth say, that it is done according to the example of the apostles, which is a 
manifest untruth, and taken indeed from the popish confirmation, fhe second is, for 
that the bishop, as he is called, must be the only minister of it ; whereby the popish 
opinictfi, which esteemeth it above baptism, is confirmed. For whilst baptism may 
be miifistered of the minister, and not confirmation, but only of the bishop ; there is 
great cause of suspicion given to think, that baptism is not so precious a thing as 
confirmation, seeing this was one of the principal reasons whereby that wicked opinion 
was established in popery. I do not here speak of the inconvenience that men are 
constrained with q^iarges to bring their children oftentimes half a score miles for that, 
which, if it were needful, might be as well done at home in their own parishes. The 
third is, for that the book saith, a cause of using confirmation is, that by imposition 
of hands and prayer, the children may receife strength and defence against all tempt- 
ations, whereas there is no promise, that by the laying on of hands upon children, 
any such gift shall be given ; and it maintaineth the popish distinction, that the Spi- 
rit of .God is given at baptism auto remission of sins ; and in confirmation, unto 
strength. T. C. lib. i. p. 199. 
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ignorant how earnestly they have protested against it ; and 
how directly (although nntmlyj, for so they are content to 
acknowledge) it hath by some of them been said, '' to be first 
brought in by the feigned decretal epistles of the popes ;" or, 
why it should not be "utterly abolished, seeing that no one 
tittle thereof can be once found in the whole Scripture," ex- 
Heb. cept the Epistle to the Hebrews be Scripture. And again, 
^- ^ seeins: that how free soever it be now from abuse, if we look 
back to the times past, which wise men do always more re- 
spect than the present, it hath been abused, and is fouifd at 
the length no such profitable ceremony, as the whole silly 
church of Christ for the space of these sixteen hundred years 
hath through want of experience imagined. Last of all, see- 
ing also besides the cruelty which is shewed towards poor 
country people, who are fain sometimes to let their ploughs 
stand still, and with incredible wearisome toil of their feeble 
bodies to wander oyer mountains and through woods, it may 
be, now and then a little less than a whole halfscore miles 
fora bishop's blessing, ''whichif it were needful, might as well 
be done at home in their own parishes, rather than they to pur- 
chase it with so great loss and so intolerable pain ;" there are, 
they say, in confirmation, besides this, three terrible points. 
The first is, *^ laying on of hands, with pretence that the same 
is done to the example of the apostles," which is not only, as 
they suppose, a manifest untruth (for all the world doth know 
that the apostles did never after baptism lay hands on any, 
and therefore, St. Luke which saitb they did was much de- 
Aete riii. ceived :) but farther also, we thereby teach men to think im- 
^^ ^'^' position of hands a sacrament, belike because it is a princi- 
ple engrafted by common light of nature in the minds of men, 
that all things done by apostolic example must needs be sa- 
craments. The second high point of danger is, " that by ty- 
ing confirmation to the bishop alone, there is great cause of 
suspicion given to think that baptism is not so precious a 
thing as confirmation :" for will any man think that a velvet 
coat is of more price than a linen coif, knowing the one to 
be an ordinary garment, the other an ornament which only 
sergeants at law do wear ? Finally, to draw to an end of 
perils, the last and the weightiest hazard is, where the book 
itself doth say, "that children by imposition of hands and 
prayer may receive strength against all temptation : which 
speech, as a two-edged sword, doth both ways dangero^sly 
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wound ; partly because it ascribeth grace to imposition of 
hands, whereby we are able no more to assure ourselves in 
the warrant of any promise from God, that his heavenly 
grace shall be given, than the apostle was that himself 
should obtain grace by the bowing of his knees to God ; and 
partly because by using the very word s^rewgf A in this matter, Ephes. 
a word so apt to spread infection, we maintain with popish "*' ^** 
evangelists an old forlo^rn distinction of the Holy Ghost be- ^^^^ 
stowed upon Christ's apostles before his ascension into hea- Acts * 
ven, and augmented upon them afterward ; a distinction of*- ®' 
grace infused into Christian men by degrees ; planted in 
them at the first by baptism, after cherished, watered, and 
(be it spoken without offence) strengthened, as by other vir- 
tuous offices which piety and true religion teacheth, even so 
by this very special benediction whereof we speak, the rite 
or ceremony of confirmation^ 

67. The grace which we have by the holy eucharist, doth Of the m- 
not begin but continue life. No man therefore receiveth this thrbodV* 
sacrament before baptism, because no dead thing is capable aod blood 
of nourishment. That which groweth must of necessity first ** "* * 
live. If our bodies did not daily waste; food to restore them 
were a thing superfluous. And it may be that the grace 
of baptism would serve to eternal life, were it not that the 
state of our spiritual being is daily so ihuch hindered and 
impaired after baptism. In that life therefore, where neither 
body nor soul can decay, our souls shall as little require this 
sacrament, as our bodies corporal nourishment. But as long 
as the days of our warfare last, during the time that we are 
both subject to diminution and capable of augmentation in 
grace, the words of our Lord and Saviour Christ will remain 
forcible, " Except ye eajt the flesh of the Son of man, and John 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you." Life being therefore '^*' ^^' 
proposed unto all men as their end, they which by baptism 
have laid the foundation, and attained the first beginning of 
a new life, have here their nourishment and food prescribed 
for continuance of life in them. Such as will live the life of 
God, must eat the flesh and drink the blood of the Son of 
man ; because this is a part of that diet, which if we want we 
cannot live. Whereas therefore in our infancy we are incor- 
porated into Christ, and by baptism receive the grace of his 
Spirit without any sense or feeling of the gift which God be- 
8U>weth ; in the eucharist we so receive the gift of God> that 
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we know by grace what the grace is which God giveth us ; 
the degrees p( our own increase in holiness and virtne we 
see^and can judge of tKem; we understand that the strength 
of our life begun in Christ, is Christ ; that his flesh is meat, 
and his blood drink, not by surmised imagination, but truly, 
even so truly, that through faith we perceive in the body and 
blood sacramentally presented the very tast6 of eternal life J the 
grace of the sacrament is herie as the food which we eat and 
drink. This was it that some did exceedingly fear lest Zuing- 
lius and CEcolampadius would bring to pass, thatmen should 
accomit of this sacrament but only as of a shadow, destitute, 
empty and void of Christ. But seeing, that by opening the 
several opinions which have been held, they are grown, for 
aught I can see, on all sides at the length to a general agree- 
ment concerning that which alone is material, namely, the 
real participation of Christ, and of life in his body and blood 
by means of this sacrament ; wherefore should the worid con- 
tinue still distracted, and rent with so manifold contentions, 
when there remaineth now no controversy, saving only about 
the subject where Christ is ? Yea, even in this point, no side 
denieth, but that the soul of man is the receptacle of Christ's 
presence. Whereby the question is yet driven to a narrow 
issue, nor doth any thing rest doubtful but this, whether when 
the sacrament is administered, Christ be whole within man 
only, or else his body and blood be also externally seated in 
the very consecrated elements themselves. Which opinion 
they that defend, are driven either to consubstantiate and in- 
corporate Christ with elements sacramental, or to transub- 
stantiate and change their substance into his ; and so the one 
to hold him really, but invisibly, moulded up with the sub- 
stance of those elements ; the other to hide him under the 
only visible show of bread and wine, the substance whereof, 
as they imagine, is abolished, and his succeeded in the same 
room. All things considered, and compared with that suc- 
cess which truth hath hitherto had by so bitter conflicts with 
errors in this point, shall I wish that men would more give 
themselves to meditate with silence what we have by the sa- 
crament, and less to dispute of the manner how ? If any man 
suppose that this were too great stupidity and dulness, let 
us see whether the apostles of our Lord themselves have not 
done the like. It appeareth by ma;ny examples, that they of 
their own disposition were very scrupulous and inquisitive. 
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3^a, in other cases of less importance, and less difficulty, al- 
ways apt to move questions. How cometh it to pass-, that so 
few words of so high a mystery being uttered, they receive 
with gladness the gift of Christ, and make no show of doubt 
or scruple ? The reason hereof is not dark to them which have 
any thing at all observed how the powers of the mind are 
wont to stir, when that which we infinitely long for present- 
eth itself above and besides expectation. Curious and intri- 
cate speculations do hinder, they abate, they quench such in- 
flamed motions of delight and joy as Divine graces use to 
raise, when extraordinarily they are present. The mind there- 
fore, feeling present joy, is always marvellous unwilling to ad- 
mit any other cogitation, and in that case casteth off those 
disputes whereunto the intellectual part at other times- easily 
draweth. A manifest effect whereof may be noted, if we com- 
pare with our Lord's disciples in the twentieth of John, the 
people that are said in the sixth of John to have gone after 
him to Capernaum. These leaving him on the one side of 
the sea of Tiberias, and finding him again as soon as them- 
selves by ship were arrived on the contrary side, whither they 
knew that by ship he came not, and by land the journey was 
longer than according to the time he could have to travel, as 
they wondered, so they asked also, " Rabbi, when camest john 
thou hither ?" The disciples, when Christ appeared to them ^'- *^' 
in far more strange and miraculous manner, moved no ques- 
tion, but rejoiced greatly in what they saw. For why ? The 
one sort beheld only that in Christ which they knew was 
more than natural, but yet their affection was not rapt there- 
with through any great extraordinary gladness ; the other, 
when they looked on Christ, were not ignorant that they saw 
the wellspring of their own everlasting felicity ; the oAe, be- 
cause they enjoyed not^ disputed ; the other disputed not, 
because they enjoyed. If then the presence of Christ with 
them did so much move, judge what their thoughts and af- 
fections were at the time of this new presentation of Christ, 
not before their eyes but within their souls. .They had learn- 
ed before, that his flesh and blood are the' true cause of eter- 
nal life ; that this they are not by the bare force of their own 
substance, but through the dignity and worth of his person, 
which offered them up by way of sacrifice for the life of the 
whole world, and doth make them still effectual thereunto : 
finally, that to us, they are life in particular, by being par- 
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ticularly received. Thus much they knew, although as yet 
they understood not perfectly to what effect or issue the same 
would come, till at length being assembled for no other cause 
which they could imagine, but to have eaten the passover only 
that Moses appointed, when they saw their Lord and master, 
with hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, first bless and con- 
secrate, for the endless good of all generations till the world's 
end, the chosen elements of bread and wine ; which elements 
made for ever the instruments of life by virtue of his Divine 
benediction, they being the first that were commanded to 
receive from him, the first which were warranted by his pro- 
mise, that not only unto them at the present time, 'but to 
whomsoever they and their successors after them did duly 
administer the same, those mysteries should serve as con- 
ducts of life, and conveyances of his body and blood unto 
them ; was it possible they should hear that voice, **Take, 
eat, this is my body ; drink ye all of this, this is my blood ?'* 
Possible, that doing what was required, and believing what 
was promised, the same should have present effect in them, 
and not fill them with a kind of fearful admiration at the 
heaven which they saw in themselves? They had at that 
time a sea of comfort and joy to wade in, and we by that 
which they did, are taught that this heavenly food is given 
for the satisfying of our empty souls, and not for the exer- 
cising of our curious and subtile wits. If we doubt what, 
those admirable words may import, let him be our teacher 
for the meaning of Christ, to whom Christ was himself a 
schoolmaster ; let our Lord's apostle be his interpreter, con- 
tent we ourselves with his explication; my body the comr 
munion of my body : my blood, the communion of my blood. Is 
there any thing more expedite, clear, and easy, than that as 
Christ is termed our life because through him we obtain life ; 
so the parts of this sacrament are his body and blood, for 
that they are so to us ; who receiving them, receive that by 
them which they are termed ? The bread and cup are his 
body and blood, because they are causes instrumental upon 
the receipt whereof the participation of his body and blood 
ensueth. For that which produceth any certain effect, is 
not vainly nor improperly said to be that very effect where- 
unto it tendeth. Every cause is in the effect which groweth 
from it. Our souls and bodies quickened to eternal life are 
effects ; the cause whereof is the person of Christ ; his body 
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and blood are the true wellspring out of which this life flow- 
eth. So that his body and blood are in that very subject 
whereunto they minister life : not only by effect or operation, 
even as the influence of the heavens is in plants, beasts, men, 
and in every thing which they quicken ; but also, by a far 
more Divine and mystical kind of union, which maketh us 
one with him, even as he and the Father are one. The real 
presence of Christ's most blessed body and blood is not 
therefore to be sought for in the sacrament, but in the 
worthy receiver of the sacrament. And with this the very 
order of our Saviour's words agreeth, first, "Take and eat;" Mark 
then, " This is my body which was broken for you :" first, *'^* *^ 
" Drink ye all of this ;" then, foUoweth, ** This is my blood 
of the New Testament, which is shed for many for the re- 
mission of sins/' I see not which way it should be gathered 
by the words of Christ when and where the bread is his body, 
or the cup his blood ; but only in the very heart and soul of 
him which receiveth. them. As for the sacraments, they 
really exhibit, but for atight we can gather out of that which , 
is written of them, they are not really nor do really contain 
in themselves that grace which with them, or by them, it 
pleaseth God to bestow. If on all sides it be confessed, that 
the grace of baptism is poured into the soul of man; that 
by water we receive it, although it be neither seated in the 
water, nor the water changed into it ; what should induce 
men to think, that the grace of the eucharist must needs be 
in the eucharist before it can be in us that receive it ? The 
fruit of the eucharist is the participation of the body and 
blood of Christ. There is no sentence of Holy Scripture 
which saith, that we cannot by this sacrament be made par- 
takers of his body and blood, except they be first contained 
in the sacrament, or the sacrament converted unto them. 
•' This is my body," and, " this is my blood," being words 
of promise, sith we all agree, that by the sacrament Christ 
doth really and truly in us perform his promise, why do 
we vainly trouble ourselves with so fierce contentions, whe- 
ther by consubstantiation, or else by transubstantiation the 
sacrament itself be first possessed with Christ, or no ? A 
thing which no way can either further or hinder us, howso- 
ever it stand, because our participation of Christ in this sa- 
crament, dependeth on the co-operation of his omnipotent 
power which maketh it his body and blood to us ; whether 
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with change or without alteration of the element, such as 
they imagine, we need not greatly to care or inquire. Take 
therefore that wherein all agree, and then consider by itself 
what cause why the rest in question should not rather be 
left as superfluous than urged as necessary. It is on all 
sides plainly confessed, first, that this sacrament is a true 
and a real participation of Christ, who thereby imparteth 
himself, even his whole entire person, as a mystical head, 
unto every soul that receiveth him, and that every such re- 
ceiver doth thereby incorporate or unite himself unto Christ 
as a mystical member of him, yea, of them also whom he ac- 
knowledgeth to be his own. Secondly, that to whom the 
person of Christ is thus communicated, to them he giveth 
by the same sacrament his Holy S^pirit to sanctify them, as 
it sanctifieth him which is their head. Thirdly, that what 
merit, force, or virtue soever, there is in his sacred body and 
blood, we freely, fully, and wholly, have it by this sacrament. 
Fourthly, that the effect thereof in us, is a real transmutation 
of our souls and bodies from sin to righteousness, from death 
and corruption to immortality and life. Fifthly, that because 
the ^sacrament being of itself but a corruptible and earthly 
creature, must needs be thought an unlikely instrument to 
work so admirable effects in man, we are therefore to rest 
ourselves altogether upon the strength of his glorious power, 
who is able and will bring to pass, that the bread and cup 
which he giveth us shall be truly the thing he promiseth. It 
seemeth therefore much amiss, that against them whom they 
term sacramentaries, so many invective discourses are made, 
all running upon two points, that the eucharist is not a bare 
sign or figure only, and that the efficacy of his body and 
blood is not all we receive in this sacrament. For no man, 
having read their books and writings which are thus tra- 
duced, can be ignorant that both these assertions they plainly 
cotifess to be most true. They do not so interpret 'the words 
of Christ, as if the name of his body did import but the 
figure of his body ; and to be, were only to signify his blood. 
They grant that these holy mysteries, received in due manner, 
do instrumently both make us partakers pf the grace of that 
body and blood which were given for the life of the world, 
and besides also impart unto us, even in true and real, though 
mystical manner, the very person of our Lord himself, whole, 
perfect, and entire, as hath been shewed. Now whereas all 
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three opinions do thus far accord in one, that strong conceit 
which two of the three have embraced, as touching a literal, 
corporal, and oral manducation of the very substance of his 
flesh and blood, is surely an opinion no where delivered in 
Holy Scripture, whereby they should think themselves bound 
to believe it; and (to speak with the softest terms we can 
use) greatly prejudiced in that when some others did so con- 
ceive of eating his flesh, our Saviour, to abate that error in 
them, gave them directly to understand how his flesh so eaten 
could profit them nothing, because the words which he spake 
were spirit; that is to say, they had a reference to a mystical 
participation, which mystical participation giveth life. Where- 
in there is small appearance of likelihood, that his meaning 
would be only to make thejn Marcionites by inversion, and to 
teach them, that as Marcion did think Christ seemed to be man 
but was not ; so they contrariwise should believe that Christ 
in truth would so give them, as they thought, his flesh to eat ; 
but yet, lest the horror thereof should ofiend them, he would 
not seem to do that he did. When they which have this opi- 
nion of Christ in that blessed sacrament, go about to explain 
themselves, and to open after what manner things are brough); 
to pass, the one sort lay the union of Christ's Deity with his 
manhood, as their first foundation and ground : from thence 
they infer a power which the body of Christ hath, thereby 
to present itself in all places ; out of which ubiquity of his 
body, they gather the presence thereof with that sanctified 
bread and wine of our Lord's table : the conjunction of his 
body and blood with those elements, they use as an argu- 
ment to shew how the bread may as well in that respect be 
termed his body, because his body is therewith joined, as 
the Son of God may be named man, by reason that God 
and man in the person of Christ are united. To this they 
«idd, how the words of Christ commanding us to eat, must 
.needs import, that as he hath coupled the substance of his 
:fle8h and the substance of bread together, so we together 
should receive both: which labyrinth, as the other sort doth 
justly shun, so the way which they take to the same inn, is 
somewhat more short, but no whit more certain. For through 
God's omnipotent power they imagine that transubstantia- 
tion foUoweth upon the words of consecration; and upon 
transubstantiation the participation of Christ's both body and 
l>lood, in the only shape of sacramental elements. So that 
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they all thi^e do plead God's omnipotency : sacramentaries, 
to that alteration which the rest confess he accomplisheth; 
the patrons of transubstantiation, over and besides that, to 
the change of one substance into another; the followers of 
consubstantiation, to the kneading of both substances, as it 
were, into one lump. Touching the sentence of antiquity 
in this cause ; first, forasmuch as they knew that the force 
of this sacrament doth necessarily pre^upppose the verity of 
Christ's both body and blood, they used oftentimes the same 
as an argument to prove, that Christ has as truly the sub- 
stance of man as of God ; because here we receive Christy 
and those graces which flow from him, in that he is man : 
so that, if he have no such being, neither can the sa- 
crament have any such meaning jas we aU confess it hath. 
ThusTertullian,^ thus Irenaeus,^ thus Theodoret,^ disputeth. 
Again, as evident it is how they teach that Christ is pei^ 
sonally there present, yea, present whole, albeit a part of 
Christ be corporally absent from thence ; that Christ*^ assist- 
ing this heavenly banquet with his personal and true pre- 
sence,® doth by his own Divine power add to the natural 
substance thereof supernatural efficacy, which ^ addition to 
the nature of those consecrated elements changeth them, 

^ Aoceptam panem et distrilmtaiii dMcipolis ootpns saom illom fecit, *lioo est cor- 
pus meom* dicendo, id est fignra corporis mei. Figara antem non faisset, nisi Terita- 
tb esset.covpits, cum vacoares, quod est pbantasma, figaram capera noa poMit. Ter- 
tal. contra Mairc lib. ir. cap. 40. 

^ Second am (iiec (that is to saj, if it should be trae which heretics ha?e tangbt, 
denying that Cl^rist took np<m him the rery nature of man) nee Domiuos sangaiae 
suo redemit nos, neqae calix eacharistiae commanicatio sanguinis ejus wit, nee pams 
qnem frangimns, commanicatio corporis ejas est. Sanguis enim non est, nisi k renis 
et camibos et areliqaa, qoae est seoandom hominem, substantia. Iren. lib. ▼. ci^. 1. 

c e2 Tonw ToD orroc a'ufjtaiToq arritwi sa^i rk &iuc uua-rn^iap ffSfAa &^ STrt tud vvv 
TO? havirw to cStfjM, ova f (c Si^to; ^/offin lAvra&kmh, oKhk ^^iaq ii^ni owirAiftf'dif. 
Hieod. Dialog. ^Kciy^roq, 

^ Sacramenla quidem, quantum in se est, sine propria virtute esse non possnnt, nee 
alio mode se absentat majestas m jsterifs. Cypr. de Coen. cap. 7. 

* Sacramento visibili ineffiibiliter dirina se inde fnndit essentia, ut essei religioai 
circa sacramenta Devotio. Idem cap. 6. Invisibilis sacerdos visibiles creaturas in 
substantiam corporis et sanguinis sui verbo suo secreta potestate convertit. In s|^- 
ritualibus sacramentis rerbi pnecipit viitus et servit effectus. Enseb. Eauasen. Hom» 
5. de Pasch. 

' T^ 0^fABo>A rdu hworatdu o'wfxaroQ rt Kai affjutrof aXka fxh *tffi vrp tvc tifonxSc 
ivuOJicioft, fura U yt 'rviv svbiTcna'if fjara^&Xktrai Hoi irt^ yinreu. AXX* ou» otxiMC 
i^lffrarai ^atus. Mini ya^ Ivl t?; ffgoripof w^letf Hai rov 9^(ia-fjMroi naX rot! li^evf » o^ori 
irri %ei S^tk, efa uxiX frfortpmh, vctXrai « Sin; lyknroxeu ^rtoTf urrat xot irfooiuMirM otQ 
ixitVa hra &vnf wta^trai, Theodor. Exquo a Domino dictum est,' hoc facite in meam 
commemorationem, Haecest caromea, ethis est sanguis mens/ quotiesconqne his ver- 
bis ethac £de actum est,pani8 iste supersubstantialis, et calix benedictione solenni sa- 
oratus, ad totius hominis vitam salutemque profioit. Cypr. deCoen.cap.3. Immortalis 
alimoni% datur, a commnnibus cibis differens, corporalis substantia retinens apeoiem, 
led Tirtatu divinaBinyisibili efficientia probans adesse prassentiaffl. Ibid. cap. 8. 
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and makeCh them that unto ua which otherwise they could 
not be^ that to us they are thereby made such ii^truments/ 
as mystically yet truly, invisibly yet really, work our com- 
munion or fellowship with the person of Jesus Christ, as well 
in that he is man as God, our participation also in the fruit, 
grace, and efficacy, of his body and blood; whereupon there 
ensueth a kind of transubstantiation in us, a true change^ 
both of soul and body, an alteration from death to life. In 
a word, it appeareth not, that of all the ancient fathers of 
the church any one did ever conceive or imagine othar than 
only a mystical participation of Christ's both body and 
blood in the sacrament; neither are their speeches conGe(ni<f 
ing the change of the elements themselves into the body 
and blood of Christ such, that a man can thereby in con- 
science assure himself it was their meaning to persuade the 
world, either of a corporal consubstantiation of Christ with 
those sanctified and blessed elements before we receive 
them; or of the like transubstantiation of Ihem into the 
body and blood of Christ : which both to our mystical com* 
munion with Christ are so unnecessary, that the fathers, who 
plainly hold but this mystical communion, cannot easily be 
thought to have meant any other change of sacramental ele^ 
ments, than that which the same spiritual communion did 
require them to hold. These things considered, how should 
&at mind which, loving truth and seeking comfort out of 
holy mysteries, hath not perhaps the leisure, perhaps not the 
wit nor capacity, to tread out so endless mazes as the iniri- 

*• SeuibUibni saoramratis ioest Tite wteram effeoliif , et bwk tan eorponli qsavi 
spiritaali transitione CSiristo unimar. Ipse eHim et panis et caro, et aangois, idem 
dbas, et substantia et vita factos est eodesie sas, qoam corpus snom appellat, daoa 
fi partidpaiioiem ipirH^. Ibid. cap. 5. Nostra et ip«as«ODJoaetio neo miscel per-; 
sonas, nee nnit substantias, sed effectas consociat el confoederat Tolantates.. Ibid, 
eap. 6. Mansio nostra in ipso est mandvcatio, et potni qnaat qmsdam ineerp<Mratiow 
Ibid. cap. 9. Ille est in Patre per aatuam divinitatifliK not in eo ptor eotrpon^^ 
ejas natiritalem, ille rnrsns in nobis per sacramentomm mysterinm. Hilar, de Trln. 
lib. viii. 

b Pania hie asymoa olbos Terns et siheenu per speeien et saeramentiiia Boa taotil 

sanctiBcat, fide illnmwat, veritate Chriato conformat Gypr. de Caen. o. 6. Non alind 

tfit partieipatio corporis et tangninis Gbristi, qnam ut in id qnod smnhraa transea* 

aias, et in quo mortni et sepnlti et oorresoaciU^i snniaa, ipaiini per onnia et spiritn 

et came gestemas. Leo de Pasch. Serm. 14. Qnemadmodom qni est a terra panis 

percipiens Dei rocationem (id est (acta iBFocatioae diTini nBBUua)' jam bob cemran* 

lya panis est, sed eudiaristia ex dnabns rebiu conatans, terrana et ooB^sti : aio et 

Qorpora nostra, percipientia enoharistiam, jam non sunt corraptibilia, spem resnrreo- 

tioBis habentia. Iren. lib. ir, cape 34. Qaoniam salBtaiis cavarerbo Dei, qood nata* 

^aUter vita est conjoaqta^ rivifiea effeeta est ; qnaodo aa^ oom^tdiiji^Sa tpno vitaqi 

liabemns in nobis, iUi cami conjnncti, qnse vita effeota est. Cyril, in Jofaan. lib. ir. 

«ap.l4. 

t2 
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cate disputes of this cause have led men iHto, how should a 
virtuously-disposed mind better resolve with itself than thus I 
Variety of judgments and opinions argueth obscurity in 
those things whereabout they differ: but that which 9II 
parts receive for truths that which every one having sifted^ 
is by no one denied or doubted of, must needs be matter of 
infallible certainty. Whereas, therefore, there are but three 
expositions made of^ '' This is my body :'' the first. This is 
in itself before participation really and truly the natural 
substance of my body, by reason of the coexistence which 
my omnipotent body hath with the sanctified element of 
bread ; which is the Lutheran's interpretation. The second. 
This is in itself and before participation the very true and 
natural substance of my body, by force of that Deity, which 
with the words of consecration abolisheth the substance of 
bread, and substituteth in the place thereof my body ; which 
is the popish construction. The last. This hallowed food, 
through concurrence of Divine power, is, in verity and truth, 
unto faithful receivers, instrumentally a cause of that mysti- 
cal participation ; whereby as I make myself wholly theirs^ 
so I giVe them in hand an actual possession of all such 
saving grace as my sacrificed body can yield, and as their 
souls do presently need : this is to them, and in them, my 
body. ** Of these three rehearsed interpretations, the last 
hath in it nothing but what the rest do all approve and ac- 
knowledge to be most true ; nothing but that which the 
words of Christ are, on all sides, confessed to enforce ; no- 
thing but that which the church of God hath always thought 
necessary; nothing but that which alone is sufficient for 
every Christian man to believe concerning the use and force 
of this sacrament: finally, nothing but that wherewith the 
writings of all antiquity are consonant, and all Christian 
confessions agreeable. And as truth, iil what kind soever, 
is by no kind of truth gainsayed; so the mind which resteth 
itself on this is never troubled with those perplexities which 
the other do find, by means of so great contradiction be- 
tween -their opinions, and true principles of reason grounded 
upon experience, nature, and sense: which albeit, with 
boisterous courage and breath, they seem oftentimes to blow 
away.; yet whoso observeth how again they labour and 
sweat by subtilty of wit, to make some show of agreement 
l)etween their peculiar conceits, and the general edicts of 
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nature, must needs {Perceive they struggle with that which 
they cannot fully mastet. Besides, sith of that which is 
proper to themselves, their discourses are hungry and un- 
pleasant, full of tedious and irksome labour, heartless, and 
hitherto without fruit; on the other side, read we them or 
hear we others, be they of our own or of ancienter times, 
to what part soever they be thought to incline, touching 
that whereof there is controversy ; yet in this, where they 
all speak but one thing, their discourses are heavenly, 
their words .sweet as the honeycomb, their tongues melodi- 
ously«*tuned instruments, their sentences mere consolation 
wid joy : are we not hereby almost even with .voice from 
heayen admonished which we may safeliest cle&ve unto? 
He which hath said of the one sacrament, ' Wash and be 
clean,' hath said concerning the other likewise, ' Eat and 
live/ If, therefore, without any such particular and solemn 
warrant as this is, that poor distressed woman coming unto 
Christ for health could so constantly resolve herself, * May 
I but touch the skirt of his garment, I shall be whole ;' what 
moveth us to argue of the manner how life should come by 
bread ? Our duty being here but to take what is offered, 
and most assuredly to rest persuaded of this, that can we 
but eat, we are safe. When I behold with mine eyes some 
small and scarce-discernible grain or seed, whereof nature 
maketh a promise that a tree shall come ; and when after- 
ward of that tree any skilful artificer undertaketh to frame 
some exquisite and curious work, I look for the event, I 
move no question about performance either of the one, or 
of the other. Shall I simply credit nature in things natu- 
ral i Shall I in things artificial rely myself on art, never 
offering to make doubt i And in that which is above both 
art and nature refuse to believe the author of both, except 
he acquaint me with his ways, and lay the secret of his skill 
before me F Where God himself doth speak those thing» 
which, either for height and sublimity of the matter, or else 
for secrecy of performance, we are not able to reach unto, a& 
-we may be ignorant without danger, so it can be no disgrace 
to confess we are ignorant. Such as love piety will, as much; 
as in them lieth, know all things that God commandeth, but 
especially the duties of service which they owe to God, As. 
for his dark and hidden works, they prefer, as lai^oometh 
them in such cases, simplicity of faith befora that know-- 
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ledger fHiich mnowAj eifdng tifati it ahmU wkme, and 
disputing too boldly of liiat which Hk wit «£ an GUiii6t 
setrch, diiUeth for tbe liOBt part all wmmA «f Kal, and 
MngiHli aoandaeBs of bdief nai^ ttmes mlo great liaiard. 
Let k dheivf ore be anfltekait for me, p rca c nti iig aiyadf at liie 
Loid*a table* to know what there I receive fioB Urn ; witb- 
owt tearchnig or inqairiiig of the maimer how CSirist per* 
ftamefli lot pitnuae : let disputes and ^piestiens, enemies to 
{uerr, ahaMaents of true de¥Otion> and hitiberto in diis caow 
Ijmo i u ffltieady heard, let them take fteir rest: fetcmioaa 

beat their heads about what questions 
reij letter of the word of Christ giveth 
««^ «.iM wieae mysteries do, as nails, fiwten ns to 
W «OTr «BiHR^ Aak bf Ihem we draw o«^ as touching effi- 
^wv-v ibvcib. anri ^wm^ eren the blood of his gored side : in 
dbrwwniii of MT Ktdhcsaer we there dqponr tongues, we 
«^ «h!iiii 9id Itochc wHJimi attd withoatt^ aar hmigar is sati*- 
ML wii oar thtret former quenched; A^f are things woo- 
ifofMt whtch b^ 6diath^ gpiaat whiA ha math, and unheard- 
^"^abJch hi^ iMarath* wb)^ aoul is poMKiWid of this paschal 
laiiib> ami amdEa jWbt iai die strengA of this new wine : 
ihm b«Mki badi in it mota than the aabalanoe which pur 
<;nm^ Nrikei>Id : thia oap baOowed ?rith solemn benediction 
a«mt«Kb t^ lb« ^Hhtti}^ bla and welfare both of soul and 
bvHiy ; ill lhafi it :$erv9th as areU for a medicine to heal our 
itt4trauck« aifed par^ oar 9111$^ as for a sacrifice of thanks- 
)C:i>rtnit : with touching ii ^aactifieth, it enlighteneth with 
Ntittt it tralY con£>nueth a$ wdto the image of Jesus Christ. 
Wbit dhM«f ^l^oftMta ai^ in themselves it akilleth not; it is 
enoa)()L that to ma which take tiion they are the body and 
blood of Chriat ; hia promiao in witness hereof sufficeth ; 
hia word he knowatii whk^ way to accomplish; why should 
My cogitation poaseea the mind of a faithful communicant 
but this? O my God, thou art true; O my soul, thou art 
happy !** Thus, therefore, we see, that howsoever men's opi- 
nions do otherwise vary, nevertheless, touching biqptism and 
the sapper of our Lord, we may with one consent of the 
whole Christian world conclude they are necessary ; the one 
to initiate or begin, the other to consummate or inake per^ 
kct our life in Christ, 

mitSih. |.^; ?" a<inaini«tering the sacrament of the body and blood 
of Ohnst, the supposed faults of the church of England are 
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not greatly material^ and therefore it shall suffice to touch ^^^ of ad- 
them in few words. " The first is, that we do not use in ge- tth^ 
nerality once for all to say to communicants^ Take, eat, and oommonion. 
drink; but unto every particular person. Eat thou. Drink 
thou, which is according to the popish manner, and not the 
form that our Saviour did use. Our second oversight is, by 
gesture. For in kneeling there hath been superstition ; sit- 
ting agreeth better to the action of a supper ; and our Savi- 
our using that which was most fit, did himself not kneel. A 
third accusation is, for not examining all communicants, 
whose knowledge in the mystery of the gospel should that 
way be made manifest ; a thing every where, they say, used 
in the apostles' times, because all things necessary were used ; 
and this in their opinion is necessary, yea, it.is commanded, 
inasmuch as the Levites are commanded to prepare the peo- 2 Chron. 
pie for the Passover; and examination is a part of their pre- "*^' ^' 
paration, our Lord's supper in place of the Passover. The 
fourth thing misliked is, tha^ against the apostle's prohibi- 1 Cor. 
tion, to have any familiarity at all with notorious offenders, ^' ^^' 
papists being not of the church, are admitted to our very 
communion, before they have by their religious and gospel- 
like behaviour purged themselves of that suspicion of popery 
which their former life hath caused. They are dogs, swine, 
unclean beasts, foreigners and strangers from the church of 
God ; and therefore ought not to be admitted, though they 
offer themselves. We are, fifthly, condemned, inasmuch as 
when there hath been store of people to hear sermons and 
service in the church, we suffer the communion to be minis- 
tered to a few. It is not enough, that our Book of Common 
Prayer hath godly exhortations to move all thereunto which 
are present. For it should not suffer a few to communicate, 
it should by ecclesiastical discipline and civil punishment 
provide that such as would withdraw themselves, might be 
brought to communicate, according both to the law of ?^""- 
God and the ancient canons. In the sixth and last place can. i'x. 
Cometh the enormity of imparting this sacrament privately ^P®*^ .. 
nnto the sick. " Thus far accused, we answer briefly to the Brao. 
first,* that seeing God by sacraments doth apply in particu- ®*P' ^« 

* Besides that it is good to leare the popish form in those things, which we may so 
^MDTenientlj do, it is best to come as near the manner of celebration of the sapper 
'Vrhich oar Saviour Christ did use, as may be. And if it be a good argument to prove 
that therefore we mast rather say, Take thoa, than Take ye, because the sacrament 
^8 an application of the benefits of Christ, it behoveth that the preacher should direct 
^is admonitions particularly one after another, unto all those which hear his ser- 
daon, which is a tiling absiurd. T. C. lib. iii. p. 166. 
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ledge, which cnriolwlj sifting lAtt it shodld adore, and 
disputJQg too boldly of tint whicfa t^e wit of nun caiui6t 
Beftroh, chiUeth for the Host part all warmtli of zeal, and 
bringeth soundness of b^ief many times into great haxard. 
Let it therefore be sufficient forme, presenting myself at die 
Lord's table, to know irhat there I receive fr4>m bim ; with- 
ont seftrcfaing or inquiring of tilie manner how Christ per- 
formeth his promise : let disputes and questions, enemies to 
piety, abatements of true devotion, and hitherto in this cause 
but over patiently heard, let them take their reet : ktcorioBS 
and sharp-witted men beat their heads about what qnestionB 
themselves -will ; the very letter of the word of Christ giveth 
plain security, that these mysteries do, as nails, fasten ns to 
his very cross, that by them we draw out, as touching effi- 
eacy, force, and virtue, even the blood of his gored side : ia 
the wounds of our Redeemer we there dip our tongues, ws 
are died red both within and without; our hunger is sati^ 
fied, and our thirst for ever quenched ; they are thrngs wott^ 
derful which he feeleth, great which he seeth, and ui^iMid" 
of which he uttereth, whose soul is possessed of this paaohal i 
lamb, and made joyful in the strength of this new wine : ] 
this bread hath in it more than the substance which onvj 
eyes behold : this cup hallowed with solemn benedictio] 
availeth to the endless life and welfare both of aoul i 
body ; in that it aerveth as well for a medici 
infirmities and purge our sins, as for a s 
giving : with touching it sanctiiietb, i 
belief, it truly conformeth us unto tlu 
What these elements are in them 
enough, that to me which takejj 
blood of Christ; his proi 
his word he knoweth whict 
any cogitation possess thi 
but this i O my Godj 
happy !" Thus, there 
ntons do otherwise v 
the supper of our I 
whole Christian wq| 
to initiate or be^ 
feet our life in (, 
68. In ad 
"of Christ, 
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ledger irinch enrioiisly sifting tAtt it shcndd ttdoie, md 
disfmtii^ too boldly of tiiat which Hk wit of man canndt 
seBich, chilleth for tbe liost paH all watmdi of seal, and 
bringeih soimdiieBs of l>dief nany times into great haxard. 
Let it dierefore be sufficiMt f or &ie, presenting myself at Ae 
Lord's table, to know what there I receive firom horn ; wi^ 
out searching or inquiring of the manner how Cfaiist per- 
fbrmeth his promise : let disputes and questions, enemies to 
piety, abatements of true devotion, and hitherto in tiiis cause 
but over patientiy heard, let them take their rest : letcurioos 
and sharp-witted men beat their heads about what questions 
themselves -will ; Ae very letter of the word of Christ givelii 
plain security, that these mysteries do, as nails, fasten us to 
his very cross, that by them we draw out, as touching effi- 
cacy, force, and virtue, even the blood of his gored side : in 
the wounds of our Redeemer we there dip our tongues, we 
are died red both within and without; our hunger is satis* 
fied, and our thirst for ever quenched ; they are things woil* 
derful which he feeleth, great which he seeth, and unheard-* 
of which he uttereth, whose soul is possessed of this paschal 
ktmb, and made joyful in the strength of this new wine: 
this bread hath in it more than the substance which pur 
eyes behold : this cup hallowed with solemn benediction 
availeth to the endless life and welfare both of soul and 
body ; in that it serveth as well for a medicine to heal our 
infirmities and purge our sins, as for a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving : with touching it sanctifieth, it enlighteneth with 
belief, it truly conformeth us unto the ims^e of Jesus Christ. 
What these elements are in themselves it skilleth not; it is 
enough, that to me which take them they are the body and 
blood of Christ; his promise in witness hereof sufficeth; 
his word he knoweth which way to accomplish ; why should 
any cogitation possess the mind of a faithful communicant 
but this i O my God, thou art true ; O my soul, thou art 
happy !" Thus, therefore, we see, that howsoever men's opi- 
nions do otherwise vary, nevertheless, touching baptism and 
the supper of our Lord, we may with one consent of the 
whole Christian world conclude they are necessary ; the one 
to initiate or begin, the other to consummate or make per- 
fect our life in Christ. 
Of fanlu 68. In administering the sacrament of the body and blood 
BoftMi iiiihe ^f Christ, the supposed faults of the church of England are 
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not greatly material, and therefore it shall suffice to touch ^^^ o^ 
them in few words. " The first is, that we do not use in ge- Jhehoij 
nerality once for all to say to communicants. Take, eat, and oommai 
drink; but unto every particular person. Eat thou. Drink 
thou, which is according to the popish manner, and not the 
form that our Saviour did use. Our second oversight is, by 
gestura For in kneeling there hath been superstition ; sit- 
ting agreeth better to the action of a supper ; and our Savi- 
our using that which was most fit, did Umself not kneel. A 
third accusation is, for not examining all communicants, 
whose knowledge in the mystery of the gospel should that 
way be made manifest ; a thing every where, they say, used 
in the apostles' times, because all things necessary were used ; 
and this in their opinion is necessary, yea, it.is commanded, 
inasmuch as the Levites are commanded to prepare the peo- 2 Chron 
pie for the Passover; and examination is a part of their pre- ***^' 
paration, our Lord's supper in place of the Passover. The 
fourth thing misliked is, that^ against the apostle's prohibi- 1 Cor. 
tion, to have any familiarity at all with notorious offenders, ^' 
papists being not of the church, are admitted to our very 
communion, before they have by their religious and gospel- 
like behaviour purged themselves of that suspicion of popery 
which their former life hath caused. They are dogs, swine, 
unclean beasts, foreigners and strangers from the church of 
God ; and therefore ought not to be admitted, though they 
offer themselves. We are, fifthly, condemned, inasmuch as 
when there hath been store of people to hear sermons and 
service in the church, we suffer the communion to be minis- 
tered to a few. It is not enough, that our Book of Common 
Prayer hath godly exhortations to move all thereunto which 
are present. For it should not suffer a few to communicate, 
it should by ecclesiastical discipline and civil punishment 
provide that such as would withdraw themselves, might be 
brought to communicate, according both to the law of ?[^^ 
Ood and the ancient canons. In the sixth and last place cm. ix. 
«ometh the enormity of imparting this sacrament privately ^p^^ . 
-unto the sick. " Thus far accused, we answer briefly to the Brae * 
irst,» that seeing God by sacraments doth apply in particu- «»P- ^' 

» Besides that it is good to leare the popish form in those things, which we may so 
«onvenieiitl J do, it is best to come as Dear Ihe manner of celebration of the sapper 
^hich our Saviour Christ did use, as may be. And if it be a good argument to prove 
that therefore we must rather say, Take thou, than Take ye, because the sacrament 
is an application of the benefits of Christ, it behoTeth that the preacher should direct 
his admonitions particularly one after another, unto all those which hear his ser- 
fiiOD, which is a thing abiord. T. C. lib. iii. p. 166. 
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ledge, which eurtotigly sifting ivhat it should «doTe, and 
disputing too boldly of liiat whidi the wit of man cann6t 
search, chilleth for the Hfost part all warmth of zeal, and 
bringeth soundaeins of belief many' times into great hazard. 
Let it therefore be f^ufficicmt for me, presenting myself at tiie 
Lord's table, to know what there I receive from him ; with* 
ont searching or inquiring of the manner how Christ per- 
fbrmeth his promise : let disputes and questions, enemies to 
piety, abatements of true devotion, and hitherto in this cause 
but over piitiently heard, let them take their rest : letcurioiis 
and sharp-witted men beat their heads about what questions 
themselves 'Will ; liie very letter of the word of Christ givetk 
plain security, that these mysteries do, as nails, fasten vib to 
his very cross, that by them we draw out, as touching effi* 
eacy, force, and virtue, even the blood of his gored side : in 
the wounds of our Redeemer we there dip our tongues, we 
are died red both within and without; our hunger is satis* 
fied, and our thirst for ever quenched ; they are things woit^ 
derful which he feeleth, great which he seeth, and unheard- 
of which he uttereth, whose soul is possessed of this paschal 
kmb, and made joyful in the strength of this new wine: 
this bread hath in it more than the substance which pur 
eyes behold: this cup hallowed with solemn benediction 
availeth to the endless life and welfare both of soul and 
body ; in that it serveth as well for a medicine to heal our 
infirmities and purge our sins, as for a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving : with touching it sanctifieth, it enlighteneth with 
belief, it truly conformeth us unto the image of Jesus Christ. 
What these elements are in themselves it skilleth not ; it is 
enough, that to me which take them they are the body and 
blood of Christ; his promise in witness hereof sufficeth; 
his word he knoweth which way to accomplish ; why should 
any cogitation possess the mind of a fiiithful communicant 
but this i O my God, thou art true ; O my soul, thou art 
happy !" Thus, therefore, we see, that howsoever men's opi- 
nions do otherwise vary, nevertheless, touching baptism and 
the supper of our Lord, we may with one consent of the 
. whole Christian world conclude they are necessary ; the one 
to initiate or begin, the other to consummate or make per- 
fect our life in Christ. 
Offanltf 68. In administering^ the sacrament of the bod v and blood 
of Christ, the supposed faults of the church of England are 
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not greatly material, and therefore it shall suffice to touch ^o™ ^^ 
them in few words. ** The first is, that we do not use in ge- Jh«*hoij"' 
nerality once for all to say to communicants. Take, eat, and oommonion, 
drink; but unto every particular person. Eat thon. Drink 
thou, which is according to the popish manner, and not the 
form that our Saviour did use. Our second oversight is, by 
gesture. For in kneeling there hath been superstition ; sit- 
ting agreeth better to the action of a supper ; and our Savi- 
our using that which was most fit, did himself not kneel. A 
third accusation is, for not examining all communicants, 
whose knowledge in the mystery of the gospel should that 
way be made manifest ; a thing every where, they say, used 
in ihe apostles' times, because all things necessary were used ; 
and this in their opinion is necessary, yea, it.is commanded, 
inasmuch as the Levites are commanded to prepare the peo- 2 Chron. 
pie for the Passover ; and examination is a part of their pre- 
paration, our Lord's supper in place of the Passover. The 
fourth thing misliked is, thal^ against the apostle's prohibi- 1 Cor. 
tion, to have any familiarity at all with notorious offenders, 
papists being not of the church, are admitted to our very 
communion, before they have by their religious and gospel- 
like behaviour purged themselves of that suspicion of popery 
which their former life hath caused. They are dogs, swine, 
unclean beasts, foreigners and strangers from the church of 
God ; and therefore ought not to be admitted, though they 
offer themselves. We are, fifthly, condemned, inasmuch as 
when there hath been store of people to hear sermons and 
service in the church, we suffer the communion to be minis- 
tered to a few. It is not enough, that our Book of Common 
Prayer hath godly exhortations to move all thereunto which 
are present. For it should not suffer a few to communicate, 
it should by ecclesiastical discipline and civil punishment 
provide that such as would withdraw themselves, might be 
brought to communicate, according both to the law of ?^^^^ 
God and the ancient canons. In the sixth and last place can. i'r. 
cometh the enormity of imparting this sacrament privately ^post ^ 
unto the sick. " Thus far accused, we answer briefly to the Brae ' 
first,* that seeing God by sacraments doth apply in particu- «»P- ^• 

» Besides that it is good to leave the popish form in those things, which we may so 
oODTeniently do, it is best to come as near Ihe manner of celebration of the sapper 
which oar Saviour Christ did use, as may be. And if it be a good argument to prove 
that therefore we must rather say. Take thou, than Take ye, because the sacrament 
is an applicalioQ of the benefits of Christ, it behoveth that the preacher should direct 
his admonitions particularly one after another, unto all those which hear his ser- 
mon, which is a tiling absurd. T. C. lib. iii. p. 166. 
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lar unto every man's person the grace which himself hath 
provided for the benefit of all mankind, there is no ciatuse 
why administering the sacraments we should forbear to express 
that in forms of speech, which he by his word and gospel 
teacheth all to believe. In the one sacrament, I baptize thee, 
displeaseth not. If Eat thou, in the other offend them, their 
fancies are no rules for churches to follow. Whether Christ 
at his last supper did speak generally once to all, or to every 
one particular, is a thing uncertain. His words are recorded 
in that form which serveth best for the setting down With 
historical brevity what was spoken ; they are no manifest 
proof that he spake but once unto all which did then commu- 
nicate, mueh less that we in speaking unto every conmiuni- 
cant severally do amiss, although it were clear that we herein 
do otherwise than Christ did. Our imitation of him consist- 
eth not in tying scrupulously ourselves uiito his syllables, but 
rather in speaking by the heavenly direction of that inspired 
Divine wisdom, which teacheth divers ways to one end ; and 
doth therein control their boldness, by whom any profitable 
way is censured as reprovable, only tmder colour of some 
wnall difference from great examples going before. To do 
throughout every the like circumstance the same which 
Christ did in this action, were, by following his footsteps in 
that sort, to err more from the purpose he aimed at, than we 
now do by not following them with so nice and severe strict- 
ness. They little weigh with themselves how dull, how 
heavy, and almost how without sense, the greatest part of 
the common multitude every where is, who think it either 
unmeet or unnecessary to put them, even man by man, espe- 
cially at that time, in mind whereabout they are. It is true 
that in sermons we do not use to repeat our sentences seve- 
rally to every particular hearer ; a strange madness it were if 
we should. The softness of wax may induce a wise man to 
set his stamp or image therein ; it persuadeth no man, that 
because wool hath the like quality, it may therefore receive 
the like impression. So the reason taken from the use of sa- 
craments, in that they are instruments of grace unto every 
particular man, may with good congruity lead the church to 
frame accordingly her words in administration of sacraments, 
because they easily admit this form ; whichbeing in sermons 
a thing impossible, without apparent ridiculous absurdity, 
agreement of sacraments with sermons in that which is al- 
leged as a reasonable proof of conveniency for the one, provethf 
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not the same allegation impertinent, because it doth not en- 
force the other to be administered in like sort. For equal 
principles do then avail unto equal conclusions, when the 
matter whereunto we apply them is equal, and not eke. Our 
kneeling at communions is the gesture of piety.* If we did 
there present ourselves but to make some show or dumb re- 
semblance of a spiritual feast, it may be that sitting were the 
fitter ceremony ; but coming as receivers of inestimable 
grace at thje hands of God, what doth better beseem our bo- 
dies at that hour, than to be sensible witnesses of minds un- 
feignedly humbled f Our Lord himself did that which custom 
and long usage had made fit; we, that which fitness and 
great decency hath made usual. The trial of ourselves, be- 
fore we eat of this bread, and drink of this cup, is by express 
commandment every man's precise duty. As for necessity 
of calling others unto account besides ourselves, albeit we 
be not thereunto drawn by any great strength which i& in their 
arguments who first press us with it as a thing necessary, by 
affirming, that the apostles did use it, ^ and then prove the 
apostles to have used it by affirming it to be necessary : 
again, albeit we greatly muse how they can avouch that 
God did command the Levites to prepare their brethren 
against the feast of the Passover, and that the examination of 
them was a part of their preparation, when the place alleged to 
this purpose doth but charge the Levite, saying, " Make rea- 
dy Laahhechem for your brethren,*' to the end they may do 
according to the word of the Lord by Moses. Wherefore in 
the selfsame place it foUoweth, how lambs and kids, and 
sheep and bullocks, were delivered unto the Levites, and that 
thus the service was made ready : it foUoweth likewise, how 
the Levites having in such sort provided for the people, they 
made provision for themselves, ^* and for the priests the sons 
of Aaron :" so that confidently from hence to conclude the 
necessity of examination, argueth their wonderful great for- 
wardness in framing all things to serve their turn ; neverthe- 
less, the examination of communicants when need requireth, 

^ Kneeling carrieth a show of worship : sitting agreeth better with the action of 
the sapper. Christ and his apostles kneelednot. T. C. lib. i. p. 165. 

^ All things necessary were used in the churches of God in the apostles' times ; 
bat examination was a necessary thing, therefore nsed. In the Book of Chronicles 
(2 Chron.xxxY.6.) the Levites were commanded to prepare the people to the receiv- 
ing of the passover, in place whereof we have the Lord's sapper. Now examination 
being a part of the preparation, it foUoweth that here is commandment of the exami- 
nation. T. C. lib. i. p. 164. 
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for the profitable use it may hare in such cases, we reject not. 
^ ^' Our fiiult in admitting popish communicants, is it in that we 
t!c/ are forbidden to eat, and therefore much more to communi- 
p!*!^. cate with notorious malefactors i The name of a papist is not 
given unto any man for being a notorious malefactor. And 
the crime wherewith we are charged, is suffering papists to 
communicate ; so that, be their life and conversation what* 
soever in the sight of man, their popish opinions are in this 
case laid as bars and exceptions against them ; yea, those opi- 
nions which they have held in former times, although they now 
both profess by word, and offer to shew by fact the contrary/ 
All this doth not justify us, which ought not (they say) to 
admit them in any wise, till their gospel-like behaviour have 
removed all suspicion of popery from them because papists are 
** dogs, swine, beasts, foreigners and strangers from the house 
of God f in a word, " they are not of the church." What the 
terms of the gospel-like behaviour may include, is obscure 
and doubtful ; but of the visible church of Christ in this pre- 
sent world, from which they separate all papists, we are thus 
persuaded. Church is a word which art hath devised, thereby 
to sever and distinguish that society of men which pro* 
fesseth the true religion, from the rest which profess it not. 
There have been in the world, from the very first foundation 
thereof, but three religions. Paganism, which lived in the 
blindness of corrupt and depraved nature; Judaism, embracing 
the law which reformed heathenish impiety, and taught sal- 
vation to be looked for through one whom Grod in the last 
days would send and exalt to be Lord of all , finally. Christ- 
ian belief, which yieldeth obedience to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and acknowledgeth him the favour whom Ood did 
promise. Seeing then that the church is a name, which art 
hath given to professors of true religion, as they which will de- 
fine a man, are to pass by those qualities wherein one man 
doth excel another, and to take only those essential proper- 
ties whereby a man doth differ from creaturesof other kinds; 
so he that will teach what the church is, shall never rightly 
perform the work whereabout he goeth, till in matter of re- 
ligion he touch that difference which severeth the church's 
religion from theirs who are not the church. Religion being 

* Allhoagh they would receive the commonioD, jet they oaght to be kept back, 
until such time as by their religious and gospel-like behaviour, they have purged 
themselves of that suspicion of popery which their former life and conversation hath 
caused to be conceived. T. C lib. i. p. 167. 
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therefore a matter partly of contemplation, partly of action ; 
we must define the churdi, which is a religions society, by 
such differences as do properly explain the essence of such 
things, that is to say, by the object or matter whereabout 
the contemplations and actions of the church are properly 
conversant. For so all knowledge and all virtues are defined. 
Whereupon, because the only object which separateth ours 
firom other religions, is Jesus Christ, in whom none but the 
church doth believe, and whom none but the church doth 
worship ; we find that accordingly the' apostles do every 
where distinguish hereby the church from infidels and from 
Jews, " accounting them which call upon the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to be his church.'* If we go lower, we 
shall but add unto this certain casual and variable accidents, 
which are not properly of the being, but make only for the 
happier and better being, of the church of God, either in deed, 
or in men's opinions and conceits. This is the error of all 
popish definitions that hitherto have been brought. They 
define not the church by that which the church essentially 
is, but by that wherein they imagine their own more perfect 
than the rest are. Touching parts of eminency and perfec- 
tion, parts likewise of imperfection and defect, in the church 
of God, they are infinite, their degrees and differences no 
way possible to be drawn unto any certain account. There 
is not the least contention and variance, but it blemisheth 
somewhat the unity that ought to be in the church of Christ, ^^ 
which notwithstanding may have, not only without offence i cer. 
or breach of concord, her manifold varieties in rites and ce- "• ^^^ 
rempnies of religion, but also her strifes and contentions 
many times, and that about matters of no small importance: 
yea, her schisms, fieictions, and such other evils whereunto 
thef body of the churdi is subject, sound and sick remaining 
both of the same body, as long as both parts retaii)i by out- 
ward profession that vital substance of truth, which maketh 
Christian religion to differ from theirs which acknowledge 
not our Lord Jesus Christ, the blessed Saviour of mankind, 
give no credit to his glorious gospel, and have his sacra- 
ments, the seals of eternal life, in derision. Now the privi- 
lege of the visible church of God (for of that we speak) is to 
be herein like the ark of Noah, that, for any thing we know 
to the contrary, all without it are lost sheep ; yet in this was 
the ark of Noah privileged above the church, that whereas 
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none of them which were in the one could perish^ numbem 
in the other are cast away, because to eternal life our pro- 
fession is not enough. Many things exclude from the king- 
dom of God, although from the church they sepfarate not. In 
the church there arise sundry grievous storms, by mea^8 
whereof whole kingdoms and nations professing Christ, both 
have been heretofore, and are at this present day, divided 
about Christ. During which divisions and contentions amongst 
men, albeit each part do justify itself, yet the one of neces- 
sity must needs err, if there be any contradiction between 
them, be it great or little ; and what side soever it be that 
hath the truth, the same we must also acknowledge alone to 
hold ** with the true church in that point,'' and consequently 
1 John reject the other as an enemy, ** in that case fallen away from 
the true church." Wherefore, of hypocrites and dissemblers, 
whose profession at the first was but only from the teeth out- 
ward, when they afterward took occasion to oppugn certain 
principal articles of faith, the apostles which defended the 
truth against them, pronounce them gone out from the fellow- 
ship of sound and sincere believers, when as yet the Christian 
religion they had not utterly cast off* In like sense and mean- 
ing throughout all ages, heretics have justly been hated, as 
branches ciit off from thebody of the true vine ; yet only so fiaur 
forth cut off as their heresies have extended. Both heresy, and 
many other crimes which wholly sever from God, do sever from 
the church of God in part only. The mystery of piety, saith the 
iTim. apostle, is without peradventure great: "God hath been ma- 
111.16. nifested in the flesh, hath been justified in the Spirit, hath 
been seen of angels, hath been preached to nations, hath 
been believed on in the world, hath been taken up into glory." 
The church a pillar and foundation of his truth, which no 
where is known or professed, but only within . the church, 
and they all of the church that profess it. In the meanwhile 
it cannot be denied, that many profess this, who are not there- 
fore cleared simply from all either faults or errors, which 
make separation between us and the wellspring of our hap- 
piness. Idolatry severed of old the Israelites ; iniquity, those 
scribes and pharisees from God, who notwithstanding were a 
part of the seed of Abraham, a part of that very seed which 
God did himself acknowledge to be his church. The church 
of God may therefore contain both them which indeed arei 
not his, yet must be reputed his by us that know not their 
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inward thouglits, and them whose apparent wickedness ies- 
tifieth even in the sight of the whole world that God abhor- 
reth them. Por to this and no other purpose are meant those Jl**^^."*^ 
parables^ which our Saviour in the gospel hath concerning 
mixture of vice with virtue, light with darkness, truth with 
error, as well and openly known and seen, as a cunningly- 
cloaked mixture. That which separateth therefore utterly, 
that which cutteth off clean from the visible church of Christ, 
is plain apostacy, direct denial, utter rejection of the whole 
Christian fiEuth, as far as the same is professedly different 
from infidelity. Heretics, as touching those points of doc- 
trine wherein they fail : schismatics, as touching the quarrels 
for which or the duties wherein they divide themselves from 
their brethren : loose/ licentious, and wicked persons, as 
touching their several offences or crimes, have all forsaken 
the true church of God ; the church which is sound and sin- 
cere in the doctrine that they corrupt ; the church that keep- 
eth the bond of unity, which they violate ; the church that 
walketh in the laws of righteousness, which they transgress : 
this very true church of Christ they have left, howbeit not 
altogether left, nor forsaken simply the church ; upon the 
main foundations whereof they continue built, notwithstand- 
ing thiese breaches whereby they are rent in the top asunder. 
Now, because for redress of professed errors and open schisms 
it is, and must be the church's care that all may in outward 
conformity be one ; as the laudable polity of former ages, 
even so our own to that end and purpose hath established 
divers laws, the moderate severity whereof is a mean both to 
stay the rest, and to reclaim such as heretofore have been 
led aw^y. But seeing that the offices which laws require are 
always definite, and when that they require is done, they go 
no farther, whereupon sundry ill-affected persons, to save 
themselves from danger of laws, pretend obedience, albeit 
inwardly they carry still the same hearts which, they did 
before ; by means whereof it falleth out, that receiving un- 
worthily the blessed sacrament at our hands, they eat and 
drink their own damnation : it is for remedy of this mischief 
here determined,^ that whom the law of the realm doth punish, 

* If the place of the fifth to the Corinthians do forbid that we shoald have any 
fiuniliarity with notorious offenders, it doth more forbid that they shoald be received 
to the communion : and therefore papists bein^ sach, as which are notorionsly 
known to hold heretical opinions, oaght not to be admitted, mnch less compelled to 
ihe supper. For seeipg that oar Sarioar Christ did institute his sapper amoDgst 
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unless Aey communicate, such, if they offer to obey law, the 
church notwithstanding should not admit without probation 
before had of their gospel-like behaviour. Wherein they 
first set no time, how long this supposed probation must con- 
tinue ; again, they nominate no certain judgment, the rerdict 
whereof shall approve men's behaviour to be gospeUlike ; 
and, that which is most material, whereas they seek to make 
it more hard for dissemblers to be received into the church, 
than law and polity as yet hath done, they make it in truth 
more easy for such kind of persons to wind themselves out 
of the law, and to continue the same they were. The law 
requireth at their hands that duty which in conscience 
doth touch them nearest, because the greatest difference 
between us and them is the sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ, whose name in the service of our communion we 
celebrate with due honour, which they in the error of their 
mass pro&ne. As therefore on our part to hear mass, were 
an open departure from that sincere profession wherein we 
staild ; so if they on the other side receive our communion, 
they give us the strongest pledge of fidelity that man can de- 
mand. Whajb their hearts are God doth know. But if they 
which mind treachery to God and man, should once appre- 
hend this advantage given them, whereby they may satisfy 
law in pretending themselves conformable, (for what can law 
with reason or justice require more F) and yet be sure the 
church will accept no such offer till their gospel-like be- 



bif disciples, and those only vihioh were, as St. Paal speaketh, within ; it is evideoty 
that the papists being withoat, and foreigners and strangers from the oborch of God, 
oagfat not to be received if thej would offer themselves : and that minister that 
shaJl give the sapper of the Lord to him which is known to be a papist, and which 
hath never made any dear renoancing of popery with which he hath beea defiled, 
doth profane the table of the Lord, and dolb give the meat that is prepared for the 
children onto dogs ; and he bringeth into the pasture, which is provided for the sheep, 
swine and nnclean beasts, contrary to the iaith and tmst that ought to be ina ateward 
of the Lord's hoase, as he is. For albeit that I doubt not but many of those which 
are now papists pertain to the electicm of God, which G^d also in his good time wiU 
call to the knowledge of his truth: yet, notwithstanding, they ought to be unto the 
minister, and unto the church, touching the ministering of sacraments, as strangers, 
and as nnclean beasts. The ministering of the holy sacraments unto them, is a de- 
claration and seal of God's favour and reconciliation with them, and a plain preaching, 
partly, that they be washed already from their sin, partly, that they are of the house- 
hold of God, and such as the Lord will feed to eternal life ; which is not lawful to 
be done unto those which are not of the household of faith. And, therefore, I con- 
clude, that the compelling of papists unio the communion, and the dismissing and 
letting of them go, when as they be to be punished fat their stubbornness in f^o^rj 
(with this condition, if they wiU receive the communion), is very anlawfal ; whea 
as, although they would receive it, yet they ought to be kept back, till auok time af 
by their religions and gospel-like behavioar« &c» T. C. lib. i« p« l&T, 
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faaviour be allowed, after that our own simplicity hath once 
thus fairly eased them from the sting of law; it is to be thought 
they will learn the mystery of gospel-like behaviour when lei- 
sure serveth them. And so while without any cause we fear 
to profane sacraments, we shall not only defeat the purpose 
of most wholesome laws, but lose or wilfully hazard those 
souls, from whom the likeliest means of full and perfect re- 
covery are by our indiscretion withheld. For neither doth 
God thus bind us to dive into men's consciences, nor can 
their fraud and deceit hurt any man but themselves. To him 
they seem such as they are, but to us they must be taken for 
such as they seem. In the eye of Ood they are against Christ 
that are not truly and sincerely with him ; in our eyes they 
must be received as with Christ, that are not to outward show 
against him* The case of impertinent and notorious sinners 
is not like imto theirs, whose only imperfection is error se- 
vered from pertinacy : error in appearance, content to sub- 
mit itself to better instruction ; error so far already cured, as 
to crave at our hands that sacrament, the hatred and utter 
refusal whereof was the weightiest point wherein heretofore 
they swerved and went astray. In this case therefore they 
cannot reasonably charge us with remiss dealing, or with 
carelessness, to whom we impart the mysteries of Christ; 
but they have given us manifest occasion to think it requi- 
site that we earnestly advise rather, and exhort them to con- 
sider as they ought, their sundry oversights ; first, in equal- 
ling indistinctly crimes with errors, as touching force to make 
incapable of this sacrament : secondly, in su£Pering indigna- 
tion at the faults of the church of Rome to blind and with- 
hold their judgments from seeing that which withal they 
should acknowledge, concerning so much nevertheless still 
due to the same church, as to be held and reputed a part of 
the house of Ood, a limb of the visible church of Christ : 
thirdly, in imposing upon the church a burden to enter far- 
ther into men's hearts, aijid to make a deeper search of their 
consciences, than any law of God or reason of man enforceth : 
fourthly and lastly, in repelling, under colour of longer trial,, 
such from the mysteries of heavenly grace, as are both capa- 
ble thereof by the laws of God, for any thing we hear to the 
contrary ; and should in divers considerations be cherished 
according to the merciful examples and precepts whereby the 
gospel of Christ hath taught us towards such to shew com- 
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passion, to receive them with lenity and all meekness ; if any 
thing be shaken in them, to strengUien it ; not to quench with 
delays and jealousies that feeble smoke of conformity which 
seemeth to breathe from them; but to build wheresoever 
there is any foundation ; to add perfection unto slender begin- 
nings ; and that, as by other offices of piety, even so by this 
very food of life which Christ hath left in his church, not 
only for preservation of strength, but also for relief of weak- 
T. 0.1. 1. ness. But to return to our own selves, in whom th^ next 
^* ' thing severely reproved is the paucity of communicants. If 
they require at communions frequency, we wish the same, 
t Cknm. knowing how acceptable unto God such service is, when mul- 
g2l^^ titudes cheerfully concur unto it; if they encourage men 
exzii. 1. thereunto, we also (themselves acknowledge it) are not utterly 
forgetful to do the like ; if they require some public coaction 
for remedy of that, wherein by milder and softer means little 
good is done, they know our laws and statutes provided in 
that behalf, whereunto whatsoever convenient help may be 
added more by the wisdom of man, what cause have we given 
the world to think that we are not ready to hearken to it, and 
ifike to use any good means of sweet compulsion to have this high 
**^* and heavenly banquet largely furnished ? Only we cannot so 
far yield as to judge it convenient, that the holy desire of a 
competent number should be unsatisfied, because the greater 
part is careless and indisposed to join with them. Men should 
not (they say) be permitted a few by themselves to commu- 
nicate when so many are gone away, because this sacrament 
is a token of our conjunction with our brethren ; and there- 
fore, by communicating apart from them, we make an appa- 
rent show of distraction. I ask then, on which side unity is 
broken, whether on theirs that depart, or on theirs who being 
left behind do communicate ? First, in the one it is not de- 
nied but that they may have reasonable causes of departure, 
and that then even they are delivered from just blame. Of 
such kind of causes two are allowed, namely, danger of im- 
pairing health, and necessary business requiring our presence 
otherwhere. And may not a third cause, which is unfitness 
at the present time, detain us as lawfully back as either of 
these two ? True it is, that we cannot hereby altogether ex- 
cuse ourselves, for that we ought to prevent this, and do not. 
But if we have committed a fault in not preparing our minds 
before, shall we therefore aggravate the same with a worse i 
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the crime of unworthy participation i He that abstaineth doth 
want for the time that grace and comfort which religious 
communicants haye^ but he that eateth and drinketh unwor- 
thily, receiveth death; that which is life to others, turneth 
in him to poison. Notwithstanding, whatsoever be the cause 
for which men abstain, were it reason that the fault of one 
part should any way abridge their benefit that are not faulty ? 
There is in all the Scripture of God no one syllable which 
doth condemn communicating amongst a few, when the rest 
ar^ departed from them. As for the last thing, which is our T.c.i.i. 
imparting this sacrament privately to the sick, whereas there ^' ' 
have been of old (they grant) two kinds of necessity wherein 
this sacrament might be privately administered ; of which 
two, the one being erroneously imagined, and the other (they 
say) continuing no longer in use, there remaineth unto us no 
necessity at all for which that custom should be retained. 
The falsely-surmised necessity is that whereby som,e have 
thought all such excluded from possibility of salvation, as 
did depart this life, and never were made partakers of the 
holy eucharist. The other cause of necessity was, when men 
which had fallen in time of persecution, and had afterward 
repented them, but were not as yet received again unto the 
fellowship of this communion, did at the hour of death re- 
quest it, that so they might rest with greater quietness 
and comfort of mind, being thereby assured of departure in 
unity of Christ's church ; which virtuous desire the fathers 
did think it great impiety not to satisfy. This was Serapion's 
case of necessity. Serapion, a faithful aged person, and al- 
ways of very upright life, till fear of persecution in the end 
caused him to shrink back, after long sorrow for his scandal- 
ous oflTence, and suit oftentimes made to be pardoned of the 
church, fell at length into grievous sickness, and being ready 
to yield up the ghost, was then more instant than ever before 
to receive the sacrament. Which sacrament was necessary 
in this case, not that Serapion had been deprived of everlast- 
ing life without it, but that his end was thereby to him made 
the more comfortable. And do we think, that all cases of such 
necessity are clean vanished ? Suppose that some have by 
mispersuasion lived in schism, withdrawn themselves from holy 
and public assemblies, hated the prayers, and loathed the sa* 
craments of the church, falsely presuming them to be fraught 
with impious and antichristian corruptions : which error the 

VOL. II. V 
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. God of mercy and truth opening at length their eyes to see, 
they do not only repent them of the evil which they have 
done, but also in token thereof desire to receive comfort by 
that whereunto they have offered disgrace (which may be the 
cas6 of many poor seduced souls, even at this day). Gk)d forbid 
we should think that the church doth sin, in permitting the 
wounds of such to be supplied with that oil which this gra- 
cious sacrament doth yield, and their bruised minds liot only 
need but beg. There is nothing which the soul of man doth 
desire in that last hour so much, as comfort against the nar 
tural terrors of death, and other scrupleis of conscience which 
commonly do then most trouble and perplex the weak ; to- 
wards whom the very law of God doth exact at our hands all 
the helps that Christian lenity and indulgence can afford. 
Our general consolation departing this life is, the hope 
of that glorious and blessed resurrection which the apostle 
1 Cor. St. Paul nameth i^avaaratriv,'^ to note that as all men shonld 
Phil. ' have their dvatrramv, and be raised again from the dead, so 
ui.ii. the just shall be taken up and exalted above the rest, whom 
the power of God doth but raise, and not exalt. This life, and 
this resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, is for all men, as 
touching the sufficiency of that he hath done ; but that which 
maketh us partakers thereof, is our particular communion 
with Christ ; and this sacrament a principal mean, as well to 
strengthen the bond as to multiply in us the fruits of the 
same communion. For which cause St. Cyprian ^ termeth it 
' a joyful solemnity of expedite and speedy resurrection ;' Ig- 
natius/ 'a medicine which procureth immortality and prevent- 
eth death;' Irenaeus,*^ *the nourishment of our bodies to eter- 
nal life, and their preservative from corruption.' Now because 
that sacrament, which at all times we may receive unto this 
effect, is then most acceptable and most fruitful, when any 
special extraordinary occasion, nearly and presently urging, 
kindleth our desires towards it, their severity who cleave unto 
that alone which is generally fit to be done, and so make all 
men's conditions alike, may add much affliction to divers 
troubled and grieved minds, of whose particular estate parti- 

* Ai^ rh Ix T»ff y?f iwapa-n. Theophjl. Tlami ot ivQ^wroi ana^arrtu, fA6m )l »!«•- 
To2 ^iwvrai rSv aya^m. Ammon. Vide 1 Thess. iy. 17. 

b MataraUe resiirrectionislaetabandae solerania. Cypr. de Coen. Dom. cap. 10. 
^ Oap/CiMXoy a^ayao-taf, avri^orov fx^ BttnXv, Ignat. Eplst. ad Ephett. 
^ Iren. lib. it. cap. 34. 

* Etsi nihil facile motandum est ex solemnibos, tamen abi seqjaitas eridens potoit, 
snbveniendam est. Lib. cxxxviii. ft, de Re{^. Jur. 
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cular respect being had, according to the charitable order of 
the charch wherein we live, there ensueth unto God that glory 
which his righteous saints, comforted in their greatest dis- 
tresses, do yield : and unto them which have their reasonable 
petitions satisfied, the same contentment, tranquillity, and joy, 
that others before them, by means of like satisfaction, have 
reaped, and wherein we all are or should be desirous finally 
to take our leave of the world, whensoever our own uncer- 
tain time of most assured departure shall come. Concerning 
therefore, both prayers and sacraments, together with our 
iisual and received form of administering the same in the 
<shiirch of England, let thus much suffice. 

69. As the substance of God alone is infinite, and bath no Of festiTai- 
kind of limitation, so likewise his continuance is from ever- J^J *„'^'JU^i 
lasting to everlasting, and knoweth neither beginning nor caoses of 
end. Which demonstrable conclusion being presupposed, '^^l,^\l 
itfoUoweth necessarily, that besides him, "all things are finite stitutioo. 
both in substance and in continuance. If in substance 
all things be finite, it cannot be but that there are bounds 
without the compass whereof their substance doth not ex- 
tend ; if in continuance also limited, they all have, it cannot 
be denied, their set and their certain terms, before which they 
had no being at all. This is the reason why first we do most 
admire those things which are greatest ; and secondly, those 
things which are ancientest ; because the one are least dis- 
tant from the infinite substance, the other from the infinite 
continuance, of God. Out of this we gather, that only God 
hath true immortality or eternity, that is to say, continuance 
wherein there groweth no difference by addition of hereafter 
unto now, whereas the noblest and perfectest of all things 
besides have continually, through continuance, the time of 
former continuance lengthened; so that they could not here- 
tofore be said to have continued so long as now, neither now 
so long as hereafter. God's own eternity is the hand which 
leadeth angels in the course of their perpetuity ; their per- 
petuity the hand which draweth out celestial motion ; the 
line of which motion and the thread of time are spun to- 
gether. Now as nature bringeth forth time with motion, so 
we by motion have learned how to divide time, -And by 
the smaller parts of time both to measure the greater, and to 
know how long all things else endure. For time considered 
in itself, is but the flux of that very instant wherein the mo- 

u2 
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tion of the heaven began ; being coupled ynth other things, 
it is the quantity of their continuance measured by the dis- 
tance of two instants : as the time of a man, is a man's con- 
tinuance from the instant of his first breath, till the instant of 
his last gasp. Hereupon some have defined time to be the 
measure of the motion of heaven ; because the first thing 
which time doth measure, is that motion wherewith it began, 
by the help whereof it measureth other things, as when the 
prophet David saith, that a man's continuance doth not 
commonly exceed threescore and ten years, he useth the 
help both of motion and number to measure time. They 
which make time an effect of motion, and motion to be in 
nature before time, ought to have considered with themselves, 
that albeit we should deny, as Melissus did, all motion, we 
might, notwithstanding, acknowledge time, because time doth 
but signify the quantity of continuance, which continuance 
may be in things that rest and are never moved. Besides, 
we may also consider in rest both that which is past, and 
that which is present, and that which is future ; yea, farther, 
even length and shortness in every of these, although we 
never had conceit of motion. But to define, without motion, 
how long or how short such continuance is, were impossible. 
So that herein we must of necessity use the benefit of years, 
days, hours, minutes, which all grow from celestial motion. 
Again, forasmuch as that motion is circular whereby we make 
our divisions of time, and the compass of that circuit such 
that the heavens, which are therein continually moved and 
keep in their motions uniform celerity, must needs touch 
often the same points, they cannot choose but bring unto us 
by equal distances frequent returns of the same times. Fur- 
thermore, whereas time is nothing but a mere quantity of 
that continuance which all things have that are not as God 
is, without beginning, that which is proper unto all quanti- 
ties agreeth also to this kind ; so that time doth but mea- 
sure other things, and neither worketh in them any real ef- 
fect nor is itself ever capable of any. And, therefore, when 
commonly we use to say, that time doth eat or fret out all 
things ; that time is the wisest thing in .the world, because it 
bringeth forth all knowledge; and that nothing is more 
foolish than time, which never holdeth any thing long, but 
whatsoever one day learneth, the same another day forgeiteth 
again ; that some men see prosperous and happy days, and 
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that some men's days are miserable : in all these, and the 
like speeches, that which is uttered of the time, is not veri- 
fied of time itself, but agreeth unto those things which are in 
time, and do, by means of so near conjunction, either lay 
their burden upon the back, or set their crown upon the head 
of time. Yea, the very opportunities which we ascribe to 
time,* do in truth cleave to the things themselves wherewith 
the time is joined. As for time, it neither cause th things, nor 
opportunities of things, although it comprise and contain 
both. All things whatsoever having their time, the works 
of God have always that time which is seasonablest and 
fittest for them. His works are some ordinary, some more 
rare ; all worthy of observation, but not all of like necessity 
to be often remembered ; they all have their times, but they 
all do not add the same estimation and glory to the times 
wherein they are. For as God by being every where, yet 
doth not give unto all places one and the same degree of ho- 
liness ; so neither one and the same dignity to all times, by 
working in all. For if all, either places or times, wete in re- 
spect of God alike, wherefore was it said unto Moses by par- 
ticular designation, " This very place wherein thou standest Exod. 
is holy ground f" Why doth the prophet David choose out ""• ^' 
all the days of the year but one, whereof he speaketh byway 
of principal admiration, " This is the day the Lord hath P**!:. 
made ?'* No doubt, as God's extraordinary presence hath ***^"*! 
hallowed and sanctified certain places, so they are his extra- 
ordinary works that have truly and worthily advanced cer- 
tain times ; for which cause they ought to be with all men 
that honour God more holy than other days. The wise man, 
therefore, compareth herein not unfitly the times of God with 
the persons of men. If any should ask how it comes to pass 
that one day doth excel another, seeing the light of all the ^ 
days in the year proceedeth firom one sun ; to this he an- 
swereth, "That the knowledge of thrfLord hath parted them Ecdoi 
asunder, he hath by them disposed the times and solemn ***"* 
feasts, some he hath chosen out and sanctified, some he hath 
put among the days to number :" even as Adam and all other 
men are of oiie substance, all created of the earth : " but 
the Lord hath divided them by great knowledge, and made 
their ways divers ; some he hath blessed and exalted, some 

* Xfwog la^h hSiuupcg, Koi kcu^o( h S XJS^ ^ «roXvc. Hippoc. lib. qoi 'prsceptioiiea* 
ioscribitar. 
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he hath sanctified and appropriated unto himself, acmie he 
hath cursed, humbled, and put them out of their dignity/' 
So that the cause being natural and necessary for which there 
should be a difference in days, the solemn observation where- 
of declareth religious thankfulness towards him whose works 
of principal reckoning we thereby admire and honour, it 
cometh next to be considered, what kinds of duties and ser- 
vices they are wherewith such times should be kept holy. 
The man- 70. The sanctification of daj^ and times is a token df that 
Ubni^ thankfulness, and a pattern of that public honour, which we 
festival, qwc to God for admirable benefits, whereof it doth notsuf- 
*^'' fice that we keep a secret calendar, taking thereby our pri- 
vate occasions as we list ourselves to think how muoh God 
hath done for all men ; but the days which are chosen out to 
serve as public memorials of such his mercies, ought to be 
clothed with those outward robes of holiness, whereby their 
difference from other days may be made sensible. But be- 
cause time in itself, as hath been already proved, can receive 
no alteration ; the hallowing of festival-diays must consist in 
the shape or countenance which we put upon the afiairs that 
are incident unto those days. '* This is the day which the 
Lord hath made (saith the prophet David); let us rejoice and 
be glad in it.'' So that generally offices smd duties of reli- 
gious joy are that wherein the hallowing of festival times 
consisteth.'' The most natural testimonies of our rejoicing 
in God, are, first, his praises set forth with cheerful alacrity 
of mind ; secondly, our comfort and delight expressed by a 
charitable largeness of somewhat more than common bounty: 
thirdly, sequestration from ordinary labours, the toils and 
cares whereof are not meet to be companions of such glad- 
ness. Festival solemnity, therefore^ is nothing but the due 
mixture, as it were, of these three elements, praise, boun- 
ty, and rest. Touching praise, forasmuch as the Jews, who 
alone knew the way h&w to magnify God aright, did com- 
monly (as appeared by their wicked lives) more of custom 

• 

* Grande videlicet afficium, focos et cboros in pnblicvm edaoere, Ticatim qudari, 
ciTilatem tabernse balita obolefacere, vinu lutum cogere, cater?atiiii cnrsitare ad in- 
jurias, ad impadicitiaA, ad libidinis illeoebras. Siccine exprimitur pablicam gao- 
dium per pnbHoam dedecas ? Tert. Apol. cap. 35. Dies festos, Majestati altisaiaHe 
dedicatos, nallis Tolamas TolapUtibas occapari. C. I. xii. til. 12. lib. 1. "Am t5c 
fra>Mi7F0fA,iniaQ not aXiTXijwyiA% xa2 ala-xiouf^fMavnt ipfT«{flrT<u vanntyuftis, «v fUdw 
lyot/<ro« Hal KMfjLov Koi yiXorra, aXX' ufMovf ^etwc *«* ItiSh Xvyon a»^6aa-af, xai «rpoait^ 
•Jawaftwc KoyfMufAWfl >*it^«ff. Theod. ad Grsc. lofidel. aer. 9. TSp ya( ainUe ^u^totf 
icrn ttMri$n r% thai km <pt\avBfC6irn. Philo. lib. de Abraha. 
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and for feshion's sake execute the services of their religion, 
than with hearty and true devotion (which God especially 
requireth^he therefore protesteth against their sabbaths and ^"» »*13. 
solemn days, as being therewith much offended. Plentiful 
and liberal expense is required in them that abound, partly 
as a sign of their own joy in the goodness of God towards 
them, and partly as a mean whereby to refresh those poor J^®."** 
and needy, who being especially at these times made par- NehemJ 
takers of relaxation and joy with others, do the more religi-™* ^• 
ously bless God, whose great mercies were a cause thereof, 
and the more contentedly endure the burden of that hard 
estate wherein they continue. Rest is the end of all motion, 
and the last perfection of all things that labour. Labours in 
us are journeys, and even in them which feel no weariness by 
any work, yet they are but ways whereby to come unto that 
which bringeth not happiness till it do bring rest. For 
as long^ as any thing which we desire is unattained, we 
rest not. Let us not here take rest for idleness. They are 
idle, whom the painfulness of action causeth to avoid those 
labours whereunto both God and nature bindeth them ; they 
rest, which either cease from their work when they have 
brought it imto perfection, or else give over a meaner labour, 
because a worthier and better is to be undertaken. God hath 
created nothing to be idle or ill employed. As therefore 
man doth consist of different and distinct parts, every part 
endued vnth manifold abilities, which all have their several 
ends and actions thereunto referred ; so there is in this great 
variety of duties which belong to men, that dependency and 
order, by means whereof the lower sustaining always the 
more excellent, and the higher perfecting the more base, they 
are in their times and seasons continued with most exquisite 
correspondence. Laibours of bodily and daily toil, purchase 
freedon\ for actions of religious joy, which benefit these ac- 
.tions requite with the gift of desired rest ; a thing most na- 
tural and fit to accompany the solemn festival duties of ho- 
nour which are done to God. For if those principal works 
of God, the memory whereof we use to celebrate at such 
times, be but certain tastes and sayes, as it were, of that final 
benefit wherein our perfect felicity and bliss lieth folded up, 
seeing that the presence of the one doth direct our cogita- 
tions, thoughts, and desires, towards the other, it giveth surely 
a kind of life, and addeth inwardly no small delight to those 
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SO comfortabk expectations^ when the very outward counter 
nance of that we presently do, representelii after a sort that 
also whereunto we tend ; as festival rest doth that celestial 
estate whereof the very heathens themselves/ which had not 
the means whereby to apprehend much, did notwithstanding 
imagine that it needs must consist in rest, and have therefore 
taught that above the highest moveable sphere there is no- 
thing which feeleth alteration, motion, or change, but all things 
immutable, unsubject to passion, blest with eternal conti- 
nuance in a life of the highest perfection, and of that com- 
plete abundant sulBKciency within itself, which no possibility 
of *want, maim, or defect, can touch. Besides, whereas ordi- 
nary labours are both in themselves painful, and base in com- 
parison of festival services done to God, doth not the natural 
difference between them shew that the one, as it were by 
way of submission and homage, should surrender themselves 
to the other; wherewith they can neither easily concur, be- 
cause painfulness and joy are opposite ; nor decently, be- 
cause while the mind hath just occasion to make her abode 
in the house of gladness^ the weed of ordinary toil and travail 
becometh her not i Wherefore, even nature hath taught the 
heathens, and God the Jews, and Christ us, first, that festi- 
val solemnities are a part of the public exercise of religion ; 
secondly, that praise, liberality, and rest, are as natural ele- 
ments whereof solemnities consist. But these things the 
heathens converted to the honour of their false gods : and, 
as they failed in the end itself, so neither could they discern 
rightly what form and measure religion therein should observe. 
Whereupon, when the Israelites impiously followed so cor- 
rupt example, they are in every degree noted to have done 
amiss; their hymns or songs of praise were idolatry; their 
bounty, excess ; and their rest, wantonness. Therefore, the 
law of God, which appointed them days of solemnity, taught 
them likewise in what manner the same should be celebrated. 
. According to the pattern of which institution, David esta- 
1 Chron. Wishing the state of religion, ordained praise to be given 
XXU1.30. ujjto God in the sabbaths, months, and appointed times, as 
their custom had been always before the Lord. Now, besides 
the times which God himself in the law of Moses particularly 
specified, there were, through the wisdom of the church, cer^ 

*■ Ou)* imv wUyoq ovhfMafAtra^oXrt tun hTtt^otranron ^^fximt ^kv, aXX' ^mXXeurr« 
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tain othei^ devised by occasion of like occurrence to those 
whereupon the former had risen; as namely^ that which Mor- 
decai and Esther did first celebrate in memory of the Lord's B»ther 
most wonderful protection, when Haman had laid his inevi- 
table plot, to man's thinking, for the utter extirpation of the 
Jews, even in one day. This they call the feast of " Lots," 
because Haman had cast their life and their death, as it were, 
upon the hazard of a lot. To this may be added that other 
also of " Dedication," mentioned in the tenth of St. John's John 
gospel, the institution whereof is declared in the history of*' *** 
the Maccabees. But forasmuch as their law by the coming i Mw. 
of Christ is changed, and we thereunto no way bound, St. *^* ^' 
Paul, although it were not his purpose to favour invectives 
against the special sanctification of days and times to the 
service of God, and to the honour of Jesus Christ, doth not- 
withstanding bend his forces against that opinion which im- 
posed on the gentiles the yoke of Jewish legal observations, 
as if the whole world ought for ever, and that upon pain of 
condemnation, to keep and observe the same. Such as in 
this persuasion hallowed those Jewish sabbaths, the apostle 
sharply reproveth, saying, '* Ye observe days, and months. Gal. 
and times, and years ; I am in fear of you, lest I have bestow- ^^' ^^' 
ed upon you labour in vain." Howbeit, so far off was Tertul- 
lian from imagining how any man could possibly hereupon 
call in question such days as the church of Christ doth ob- 
serve,' that the observation of these days he useth for an ar- 
gument whereby to prove, it could not be the apostle's intent 
and meaning to condemn simply all observing of such times. 
Generally therefore, touching feasts in the church of Christ, 
they have that profitable use whereof St. Augustine speaketh, 
" By festival solemnities and spt days, we dedicate and sane- Aay.de 
tify to God the memory of his benefits, lest unthankful for- iiJ["Vi."' 
getfulness thereof should creep upon us in course of time." o«p. 4. 
And concerning particulars, their sabbath the church hath 
changed into our Lord's day ; that as the one did continually 
bring to mind the former world finished by creation ; so the ' 
other might keep us in perpetual remembrance of a far bet- 
ter world, begun by him which came to restore all things, to 
make both heaven and earth new. For which cause they ho- 

^ Si diDDem iu totam devotionem temporam et dienim et mensiam et annonim era- 
sit apostolus, car pascha celebramns annao ciroalo in mense primo ? Cajr qoioqoa- 
giota exinde diebas in omDi exultatioae decorrimns ? Lib. advers. Psyoh. 
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Qoured the last day, we the first, in every seven throughout 
the year. The rest of the days and times which we celebrate, 
have relation all to one head. We begin therefore bur ec- 
clesiastical year with the glorious annunciation of his birth 

p^ by angelical embassage. There being hereunto added his 
blessed nativity itself; the mystery of his legal circumcision ; 

^« the testification of his true incarnation by the purification of 
her which brought him into the world, bis resurrection, his 
ascension into heaven, the admirable sending down of his 
Spirit upon his chosen, and (which consequentiiy ensued) the 
notice of that incomprehensible Trinity thereby given to the 
church of God. Again, forasmuch as we know that Christ 
hath not only been manifested great into himself, but great 
in other his saints also, the days of whose departure out of 
the world, are to the church of Christ as the birth and coro- 
nation days of kings or emperors ; therefore especial choice 
being made of the very flower of all occasions, in this kind, 
there are annual selected times to meditate of Christ glori- 
fied in them which had the honour to sufier for his sake, be- 
fore they had age and ability to know him ; glorified in them, 
which knowing him as Stephen, had the sight of that before 
death, whereinto so acceptable death did lead ; glorified in 
those sages of the east, that came from far to adore him, and 
were conducted by strange light; glorified in the second 
Elias of the world, set before him to prepare his way; glori- 
fied in those apostles whom it pleased him to use as founders 
of his kingdom here ; glorified in the angels, as in Michael ; 
glorified in all those happy souls that are already possessed 
of heaven. Over and besides which number not great, the 
rest be but four other days heretofore annexed to the feast 
of Easter and Pentecost, by reason of general baptism usual 
at those two feasts; which also is the cause why they had 
not, as other days, any proper name given them. Their first 
institution was therefore through necessity, and their present 
continuance is now for the greater honour of the principals 
whereupon they still attend. If it be then demanded, whe- 
ther we observe these times, as being thereunto bound by 
force of Divine law, or else by the only positive ordinances 
of the church ? I answer to this, that tfie very law of nature 
itself, which all men confess to be God's law, requireth in 
general no less the sanctification of times, than of places, 
persons, and things, unto God's honour. For which cause 
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it hath pleased him heretofore, as of the rest, so of times like- 
wise, to exact some parts by way of perpetual homage, never 
to be dispensed withal, nor remitted : again^ to require some 
other parts of time with as strict exaction, but for less con- 
tinuance ; and of the rest which were left arbitrary, to accept 
what the church shall in due consideration consecrate volun- 
tarily unto like religious uses. Of the first kind, amongst 
the Jews, was the sabbath^day ; of the second, those feasts 
which are appointed by the law of Moses ; the feast of De- 
dication, invented by the church, standeth in the number of 
the last kind. The moral law requiring therefore a seventh 
part throughout the age of the whole world to be that way 
employed, although with us the day be changed, in regard 
of a new revolution begun by our Saviour Christ ; yet the 
same proportion of time continueth which was before, because 
in reference to the benefit of creation, and now much more 
of renovation thereunto added by him which was prince of 
the world to come, we are bound to account the sanctifica- 
tion of one day in seven, a duty which God^s immutable law 
doth exact for ever. The rest, they say, we ought to abolish, 
because the continuance of them doth nourish wicked super- 
stition in the minds of men ; besides, they are all abused by 
papists, the enemies of God; yea, certain of them, as Easter 
and Pentecost, even by the Jews. 

71. Touching Jews, their Easter and Pentecost have with Exoeptiou 
ours as much aflfinity as Philip the apostle with Philip the ^^^^ 
Macedonian king. As for imitation of papists, and the other festi- 
breeding of superstition, they are now become such common l^^iJI'J^^^ 
guests, that no man can think it discourteous to let them go sabbath, 
as they came. The next is a rare observation and strange ;^ 

* If Ihey had been never abused neither hj the iM^ists, aor by the Jew4, as they 
have been, and are daily ; yet such making of holidays is never without some great 
danger of .bringing in some evil and ootmpt opinions into the wads of men. I will 
use an example in one, and that the chief of holidays, and most generally and of 
longest time observed in the choroh, which is the feast of Easter, which was kept of 
some more days, of some fewer. How many thousands ar« thero, I wiU not say of 
the ignorant papists, hot of those also which profess the gospel, which when they 
have celebrated those days with diligent heed taken onto their life, and with some 
earnest devotion in preying, and hearing tho word of God, do not by and by think 
that they have well celebrated the feast of Easter ; and jel have they thas notably^ 
deceived themselves : for St. Paul teaoheth, (1 Cor. v. S.*) that the celebrating of the 
feast of the Christians' Easter u not, as the Jews was, for certain days ; but sheweth 
that we mast keep this feasti U he days of oqr life in the unleavened bread of sin- 
oerity and of troth. By whiohw e see, that the observing of the feast of Easter for 
certain days in the year, doth pnll oot of oi\r muds, ere ever we be aware, the doc- 
trine of the gospel, and caoseth as to rest in that near consideration of our duties, 
for the space of a few days, which should be extended to all our life. T. C. 1. i. p. ISI* 
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you shall find^ if yoa mark it (as it doth deserve to be noted 
well), that many thousands there are, who if they have virtu- 
ously during those times behaved themselves, if their devo- 
tion and zeal in prayer have been fervent, their attention to 
the word of God such as all Christian men should yield, ima- 
gine that herein they have performed a good duty ; which 
notwithstanding to think is a very dangerous error, inasmuch 
as the apostle St. Paul hath taught that we ought not to keep 
our Easter as the Jews did for certain days ; but in the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and of truth to feast continually : 
whereas the restraint of Easter to a certain number of days, 
causeth us to rest for a short space in that near consideration 
of our duties which should be extended throughout the course 
of our whole lives, and so pulleth out of our mind the doctrine 
of Christ's gospel ere we be aware. The doctrine of the gos- 
pel, which here' they mean, or should mean, is, that Christ 
having finished the law, there is no Jewish paschal solemnity, 
nor abstinence from sour bread, now required at our hands ; 
there is no leaven which we are bound to cast out, but ma- 
lice, sin, and wickedness ; no bread but the food of sincere 
truth wherewith we are tied to celebrate our Passover. And 
seeing no time of sin is granted us, neither any intermission 
of sound belief, it folio weth, that this kind of feasting ought 
to endure always. But are standing festival solemnities 
against this ? That which the gospel of Christ requireth, is 
the perpetuity of virtuous duties ; not perpetuity of exercise 
or action ; but disposition perpetual, and practice as oft as 
times and opportunities require. Just, valiant, liberal, tem- 
perate, and holy men, are they, which can whensoever they 
will, and will whensoever they ought, execute what their se- 
veral perfections import. If virtues did always cease to be 
when they cease to work, there should be nothing more per- 
nicious to virtue than sleep : neither were it possible that 
men, as Zachary and Elizabeth, should in all the command- 
ments of God walk unreprovable ; or that the chain of our 
conversation should contain so many links of Divine virtues, 
as the apostles in divers places have reckoned up, if in the 
exercise of each virtue perpetual continuance were exacted 
at our hands. Seeing, therefore, all things are done in time, 
and many offices are not possible at one and the same time 
to be discharged ; duties of all sorts must have necessarily 
their several successiojis and seasons ; in which respect the 
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schoolmen have well and soundly determined^ that God's 
affirmitive laws and precepts, the laws that enjoin any act- 
ual duty, as prayer, alms, and the like, do bind us ad sem- 
per velk, but not ad semper agere; we are tied to iterate and 
resume them when need is, howbeit not to continue them 
without any intermission. Feasts, whether God himself hath 
ordained them, or the church by that authority which God 
hath given, they are of religion such public services as nei- 
ther can nor ought to be continued otherwise than only by 
iteration. Which iteration is a most effectual mean to bring 
unto full maturity and growth those seeds of godliness, that 
these very men themselves do grant to be sown in the hearts 
of many thousands, during the while that such feasts are 
present. The constant habit of well doing is not gotten 
without the custom of doing well, neither can virtue be made 
perfect but by the manifold works of virtue often practised. 
Before the powers of our minds be brought unto some per- 
fection, our first essays and offers towards virtue must needs 
be raw ; yet commendable, because they tend unto ripeness. 
For which cause the wisdom of God hath commanded, espe- 
cially this circumstance amongst others in solemn feasts, that 
to children and novices in religion they minister the first oc- 
casion to ask and inquire of God. Whereupon, if there fol- 
low but so much piety as hath been mentioned, let the 
church learn to further imbecility with prayer ; Preserve, Lord, 
these good and gracious beginnings, that they suddenly dry 
not up like the morning dew, but may prosper and grow as 
the trees which rivers of waters keep always flourishing. Let 
all men's acclamations be, " Grace, grace unto it,^' as to that 
first-laid corner-stone in ZerubbabeFs buildings. For who 
hath despised the day of those things which are small i Or, 
how dare we take upon us to condemn that very thing which 
voluntarily we grant maketh us of nothing somewhat ; see- 
ing all we pretend against it, is only, that as yet this some- 
what is not much? The days of solemnity, which are but few, 
cannot choose but soon finish that outward exercise of godli- 
ness which properly appertaineth tosu ch times ; howbeit, 
men's inward disposition to virtue they both augment for 
the present, and by their often returns, bring also the same 
at the length unto that perfection which we most desire. So 
that, although by their necessary short continuance, they 
abridge the present exercise of piety in some kind ; yet be- 
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cause by repetition they enlarge, str^igthen, and confirm, the 
habits of all Tirtiie, it remaineth, that we honour, observe, and 
keep them, as ordinance many ways singnlarly profitable 
in God's church. This exception being taken against holi- 
days, for that they restrain the praises of Grod unto certain 
times, another followeth condemning restraint of men from 
their ordinary trades and labours at those times. It is not 
(they say) in the power of the church to command rest,* be- 
cause God hath left it to all men at liberty, that if they think 
good to bestow six whole days in labour, they may ; neither 
is it more lawful for the church to abridge any man of that 
liberty which God hath granted, than to take away the yoke 
which God hath laid upon them, and to countermand what 
he doth expressly enjoin. They deny not, but in times of 
public calamity, that men may the better assemble them- 
selves to fast and pray, the church, because it hath received 
commandment from Cxod to proclaim a prohibition from or- 

* I confess, tbat it is in the power of the church to appoint so manj days in the 
week, or in the jear (in the whieh the eongregation dmD assemble to bear the word 
of God, and receive the saorameDts, and offer op prayers onto Crod), as it shall think 
good, according to those mles which are before alleged. But that it hath power 
to make so many holidays as we have, wherein mea are eonnaBded to cease from 
their daily vocations of plooghing and oseiciung their handicrafts, that I dray to be 
in the power of the charcb. For proof whereof I will take the fonrth comnand- 
nent, and no other interpretation of it, than Mr. Doctor alloweth of, wluoh is, tfurt 
God licenseth and leaveth it at the liberty of every man to work six days in the 
week, so that he rest the seventh day. Seeing, therefore, that the JLiord hath left it 
to all nen at liberty, that they might labour, if they think good, aix days } I say, the 
charcb, nor no man, can take this liberty away from them, and drlTO them to a ne- 
cessary rest of the body. And if it be lawful to abridge the liberty of the cfaarch 
in this point ; and instrad, that the Lord saith, six days thoB mayest labour, if tboa 
wilt, to say, tboa shalt not laboar six days ; I do not see, why the charcb may not 
as well, whereas the Lord sailh, " Tboa shalt rest (he seyenth day," command that 
thoo shalt not rftst the scTenth day. For if the chnroh may restrain the liberty 
which God hath given them, it may take away the yoke also which God hath pnt upon 
them. And whereas yon say, that notwithstanding this foorth commandment, the 
Jews had certain other feasts which they observed ; indeed, the Lord which gare 
this general law, might make as many exceptions as he thought good, and so long as 
he thought good. Bat it followeth not, because the Lord did it, that therefore the 
ohareh may do it, unless it hath eommandment and authority from God so to do. 
As when there is any general plague or judgment of God either upon the charcb, or 
coming towards h, the Lord commandeth in such a case, (Joel ii. 15.) that they 
should sanctify a general fast, and proclaim Gknatsarah, which signifieth a prohibir 
tion, or forbidding of ordinary works ; and is the same Hebrew word wherewith 
those fast-days are noted in tiie law, wherein they should rest. The reason of whieh 
commandment of the Lord was,.that as they abstained that day as much as might be 
conveniently, from meats ; so diey might abstain from their daily works, to the end 
they might bestow the whole day in hearing the word of God, and humbling them- 
selves in the congregation, confessing their faults, and desiring the Lord to tarn 
a/way from his fierce wrath. In this case the church having commandment to make a 
holiday, may, and ought to do it, as the church which was in Babylon did daring tiie 
time of their captivity ; bat where it is deslitate of a commandment, it may not 

resume by any decree to restrain that liberty which the Lord hath given. T. C. 
i. p. 15t. 
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dinary works^ standeth bound to do it^ as the Jews afflicted 
did in Babylon. But without some express commandment 
from God there is no power, they say under heaven, which 
may presume by any degree to restrain the liberty that God 
hatib given. Which opinion, albeit applied here no farther 
than to this present case, shaketh universally the fabric of 
government, tendeth to anarchy and mere confusion, dis- 
flolveth families, dissipateth colleges, corporations, armies, 
overthroweth kingdoms, churches, and whatsoever is now 
through the providence of God by authority and power up- 
held. For whereas God hath foreprized things of the 
greatest weight, and hath therein precisely defined, as 
well that which every man must perform, as that which no 
man may attempt, leaving all sorts of men in the rest, 
either to be guided by their own good discretion, if they 
be free from subjection to others, or else to be ordered by 
such commandments and laws as proceed from those supe- 
riors under whom they live ; the patrons of liberty have 
here made solemn proclamation that all such laws and com- 
mandments are void, inasmuch as every man is left to the 
freedom of his own mind in such things as are not either ex- 
acted or prohibited by the law of God. And because only 
in these things the positive precepts of men have place ; 
which precepts cannot possibly be given without some 
abridgment of their liberty to whom they are given ; there- 
fore, if the father command the son, or the husband the wife, 
or the lord the servant, or the leader the soldier, or the 
prince the subject, to go or stand, sleep or wake, at such 
times as God himself in particular commandeth neither; 
they are to stand in defence of the freedom which God hath 
granted, and to do as themselves list, knowing that men may 
as lawfully command them things utterly forbidden by the 
law of God, as tie them to any thing which the law of God 
leaveth free. The plain contradictory whereunto is infalli- 
bly certain. Those things which the law of God leaveth 
arbitrary and at liberty, are all such subject to the positive 
laws of men ; which laws for the common benefit abridge 
particular men's liberty in such things, as far as the rules of 
equity will suffer. This we must either maintain, or else 
overturn the world, and make every man his own com- 
mander. Seeing, then, that labour and rest upon any one 
day of the six throughout the year ate granted free by the 
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law of Crod, how exempt we them from the force and power 
of ecclesiastical law, except we deprive the world of power 
to make any ordinance or law at all ? Besides, is it proba- 
ble that Grod should not only allow, but command concur- 
rency of rest with extraordinary occasions of doleful events 
befalling (peradventure) some one certain church, or not ex- 
tending unto many ; and not as much as permit or license 
the like, when piety, triumphant with joy and gladness, 
maketh solemn commemoration of God's most rare and un- 
wonted mercies, such especially as the whole race of man- 
kind doth or might participate ? Of vacation from labour in 
times of sorrow the only cause is, for that the general public 
prayers of the whole church, and our own private business, 
cannot both be followed at once; whereas of rest in the 
famous solemnities of public joy, there is both this consi- 
deration the same, and also farther a kind of natural repug- 
nancy, which maketh labours (as hath been proved) much 
more unfit to accompany festival praises of Grod, than offices 
of humiliation and grief. Again, if we sift what they bring 
for proof and approbation of rest with hsting, doth it not in 
all respects as fully warrant and as strictly conunand rest, 
whensoever the church hath equal reason, by feasts and 
gladsome solemnities, to testify public thankfulness towards 
God? I would know some cause why those words of the 

fi^ir prophet Joel, " Sanctify a fast, call a solemn assembly," 
which words were uttered to the Jews in misery and great 
distress, should more bind the church to do at all times after 
the like in their like perplexities, than the words of Moses 
to the same people in a time of joyful deliverance from 

Bxod. misery, " Remember this day," may warrant any annual ce- 
lebration of benefits no less importing the good of men ; and 
also justify, as touching the manner and form thereof, what 
circumstance soever we imitate only in respect of natural fit- 
ness or decency, without any Jewish regard to ceremonies, 
such as were properly theirs, and are not by us expedient to 
be continued. According to the rule of which general di- 
rections taken from the law of God, no less in the one than 
the other, the practice of the church commended unto us in 
Holy Scripture, doth not only make for the justification of 
black ai(id dismal days (as one of the fathers termeth them), 
but plainly offereth itself to be followed by such ordinances 

Bith.ix. (if occasion require) as that which Mordecai did sometimes 
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devise, Esther what lay in her power helped forward, and the Esth. 
rest of the Jews established for perpetuity ; namely, that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth days of the month Adar should be 
every year kept, throughout all generations, as days of feast- 
ing and joy, wherein they would rest from bodily labour ; 
and what by gifts of cliarity bestowed upon the poor, what 
by other liberal signs of amity and love, all testify their 
thankful minds towards God, which almost beyond possibi- 
lity had delivered them all, when they were all as men dead. 
But this decree, they say, was Divine, not ecclesiastical, as 
may appear, in that there is another decree in another book 
of Scripture, which decree is plain not to have proceeded from 
the church's authority, but from the mouth of the prophet 
only ; ^ and as a poor simple man sometime was fully persuaded, 
that if Pontius Pilate had not been a saint, the apostles would 
never have suffered his name to stand in the creed ; so these 
men have astronger opinion, that because the Book of Esther is 
canonical^ the decree of Esther cannot be possibly ecclesiasti- 
cal. If it wiere, they ask how the Jews could bind themselves 
always to keep it, seeing ecclesiastical laws are mutable i As 
though the purposes of men might never intend constancy 
in that, the nature whereof is subject to alteration. Doth 
the Scripture itself make mention of any Divine command- 
ment? Is the Scripture witness of more, than only that Mor- 
decai was the author of this custom, that by letters written 
to his brethren the Jews, throughout all provinces under Da- 
rius the king of Persia, he gave them charge to celebrate 
yearly those two days, for perpetual remembrance of God's 

* The example oat of Esther is no sufficient warrant for these feasts in question. 
For first, as in other cases, so in this case of days, the estate of Christians ander the 
gospel onght not to be so ceremonioos, as was theirs under the law. Secondly, that 
which was done there was done by a special direction of the Spirit of God, either 
through the ministry of the prophets which they had, or by some other extraordinary 
means, which is not to be followed by n9. This may appear by another place, Zech. 
▼iii. where the Jews changed their fasts into feasts, only by the mouth of the Lord, 
through the ministry of the prophet. For fiEurtber proof whereof, first, I take th« 
twenty-eighth verse, where it appeareth,,that this was an order to endure always, 
even as long as the other feast-days which were instituted by the Lord himself. So 
that what abuses soever were of Uiat feast, yet as a perpeluaJ decree of God it ought 
to have remained ; whereas our churches can make no such decree, which may not 
upon change of times, and other circnmstances, be altered. For the other proof 
hereof I take the last verse : for the prophet contenteth not himself with that, that 
he had rehearsed the decree, as he doth sometimes the decree of profane kings, but 
addeth precisely, that as soon as ever the decree was made, it was registered in this 
Book of Esther, which is one of the books of canonical Scripture, declaring thereby 
in what esteem they had it. If it had been of no farther authority than our decrees, 
or thaa a canon of one of the councils, it had been presumption to have brought it' 
into the library of the Holy Ghost. The som of my answer is, that this decree wap 
Divine, and not ecclesiastical only. T. C. lib. iiL p. 19S. 

VOL. II. X 
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miraculous deliverance and mercy ; that the Jews hereupon 
undertook to do it^ and made it with general consent an or- 
der for perpetuity ; that Esther^ secondly^ by her letters con- 
firmed the same which Mordecai had before decreed ; and 
thai, finally^ the ordinance was written to remain for ever 
upon record? Did not the Jews in provinces abroad observe 
at the first the fourteenth day, the Jews in Susis the fifteenth. 
Were they not all reduced to a uniform order by means of 
those two decrees, and so every where three days kept ; the 
first with fasting, in memory of danger ; the rest, in token of 
deliverance, as festival and joyful days? Was not the first 
of these three afterward, the day of sorrow and heaviness, 
abrogated, when the same church saw it meet that a better 
day, a day in memory of like deliverance out of the bloody 
2 Mac. hands of Nicanor, should succeed in the room thereof? But 
xr. 36. forasmuch as there is no end of answering fruitless opposi- 
tions, let it suffice men of sober minds to know, that the law 
both of God and nature alloweth generally, days of rest and 
festival solemnity to be observed by way of thankful and joy- 
ful remembrance, if such miraculous favours be shewed to- 
1 Mao. wards mankind as require the same ; that such graces God 
hath bestowed upon his church, as well in latter as in former 
times ; that in some particulars, when they have fallen out, 
himself hath demanded his own honour, and in the rest hath 
left it to the wisdom of the church, directed by those prece- 
dents, and enlightened by other means, always to judge when 
the like is requisite. About questions therefore concerning 
days and times, our manner is not to stand at bay with the 
church of God, demanding wherefore the memory of Paul • 
should be rather kept than the memory of Daniel :^ we are 
content to imagine, it may be perhaps true, that the least in the 
kingdom of Christ is greater than the greatest of all the pro- 
phets of God that have gone before : we never yet saw cause 
to despair, but that the simplest^ of the people might be "taught 

* Commemoralio aposlolicse passionis, totias Ghristianitalis magiatra a conotii 
jure celebratur. Cod. lib. Hi. tit. 12. 1. 7. 

^ Forsoinncb as the old people did never keep any feast or holiday for remem- 
branoe, either of Moses, &c. T. C. lib. i. p. 153. 

c The people, when it is called St. Paal's day, or the blessed Virgin Mary^s day, 
can understand nothing thereby, bnt that they are instituted to the honour of SU 
Paul, or the Virgin Mary, onless they be otherwise taoght. And if yon say, let 
them so be taught, I have answered, that the teaching in this land cannot, by any 
order which is yet taken, come to the most part of those which hare dnuik Ibis 
poison, &c. T. C. lib. i. p. 153. 
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the right construction of as great mysteries as the* name of a 
saint's day doth comprehend, although the times of the year 
go on in their wonted course : we had rather glorify and bless 
God, for the fruit we daily behold reaped by such ordinances, 
as his gracious Spirit maketh the ripe wisdom of this national 
church to bring forth, than vainly boast of our own peculiar 
and private inventions, as if the skill of profitable regiment 
had left her public habitation,** to dwell in retired manner 
with some few men of one livery: we make not our child- T.CLi, 
ish appeals, sometimes from our own to foreign churches, P* ^^* 
sometimes from both unto churches ancienter than both are, 
in effect always from all others to our own selves ; but, as 
becometh them that follow with all humility the ways of 
peace, we honour, reverence, and obey, in the very next de- 
gree unto God, the voice of the church of God wherein we 
live. They whose wits are too glorious to fall to so low an 
ebb, they which have risen and swollen so high that the walls 
of ordinary rivers are unable to keep them in ; they whose 
wanton contentions in the cause whereof we have spoken, 
do make all where they go a sea, even they, at their highest 
float, are constrained both to see and * grant, that what their 
fancy will not yield to like, their judgment cannot with rea- 
son condemn. Such is evermore the final victory of all 
truth, that they which had not the hearts to love her, ac- 
knowledge that to hate her they have no cause. Touching 
those festival-days therefore which we now observe, their 
number being no way felt discommodious to the common- 
wealth, and their grounds such as hitherto have been shewed ; 
what remaineth, but to keep them throughout all generations 
holy, severed, by manifest notes of difierences from other 
times, adorned with that which most may betoken true, vir- 
tuous, and celestial joy ? To which intent, because surcease 

* Scilicet ignorant dos nee Christnm nnqoam relioqaere, qui pro totiai servando- 
mm mandi salote passas est, neo aliom qoempiam colore posse. Nam hanc qnidem 
tanqaam Filiam Dei adoramas, martyres yero tattqnam discipaloset imitatores Domi- 
ni digne propter insoperabilem in regem ipsoram ao pneceptorem bene?olentiam 
diligimas, qooram et nos oonsortes et discipuios fieri oplamas. Euseb. Hist. Ecoles. 
lib. iv. cap. 15. 

^ As for all the commodities, &c. T. C. lib. i. p. 153. 

e We condemn not the charch of England, neither in this, nor in other things, 
which are meet to be reformed. For it is one thing to mislike, another thing to con* 
denm ; and it is one thing to condemn something in the charch, and another thing to 
condemn the church for it. T. C. lib. i. p. 154. 

dc avrki &wldcturo, tiai rS hifM^ {«>fAta ovu sX^x^ffm lylynro. De Claodio dictum 
apnd Dion. lib. Ix. 

X 2 J 
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from labour is necessary, yet not so necessary, no, not on 
the sabbath or seventh day itself, but that rather occasions in 
men's particular affairs, subject to manifest detriment unless 
they be presently followed, may with very good conscience 
draw them sometime aside from the ordinary rule, consider- 
ing the favourable dispensation which our Lord and Saviour 
??■* groundeth on this axiom, ** Man was not made for the «ab- 
VjamL bath, but the sabbath ordained for man," so far forth as con- 
X?. 52. cemeth ceremonies annexed to the principal sanctification 
thereof, howsoever the rigour of the law of Moses may be 
thought to import the contrary ; if we regard with what se- 
verity the violation of sabbaths hath been sometime punish- 
ed, a thing perhaps the more requisite at that instant, both 
because the Jews, by reason of their long abode in a place of 
continual servile toil, could not suddenly be weaned and 
drawn unto contrary offices, without some strong impression 
of terror ; and also for that there is nothing more needful, 
than to punish with extremity the first trasngressions of those 
laws that require a more exact observation for many ages to 
come; therefore, as the Jews, superstitiously addicted to 
their sabbaths' rest for a long time, not without danger to 
themselves and obloquy to their very law, did afterward 
perceive and amend wisely their former error, not doubting 
1 Mac that bodily labours are made by necessity venial, though 
"• ^' otherwise especially on that day rest be more convenient : 
so at all times the voluntary scandalous contempt of that 
rest from labour, wherewith publicly God is served, we can- 
Neh. not too severely correct and bridle. The emperor Constan- 
Cod. ' tine having with over-great facility licensed Sundays' labour 
S^i2* ^^ country villages, under that pretence, whereof there may 
1. 5. justly no doubt sometime consideration be had, namely, lest 
any thing which God by his providence hath bestowed should 
miscarry not being taken in due time; Leo, which after- 
ward saw that this ground would not bear so general and 
large indulgence as had been granted, doth by a contrary 
edict both reverse and severely censure his predecessor's re- 
Leo Con- missness, saying, " We ordain, according to the true mean- 

♦ *4 1* 

* Hi vacare consoeti soot septima die, et neqne arma portare io pnediotis diebaa, 
neqae teme oaltaram coutingere, neqae alterias cajaspiam coram l^ibere patiantor, 
«ed in tenipli« extendentes manns adorare asqoe ad Tesperam soliti suni. Ingre- 
diente vero in civitatem Ptolemaeo Lago cam exercitn et moltis bominibas, cum 
caslodire debaerint oiTitatem, ipsis stnltitiam obsenrantibus prorincia qnidem doni* 
nam ^oscepil amarissimam ; lex vero manifestata est, malam babere soleiiiiitatefli* 
Agatbarcbid. apod Joseph, lib. i. contra Appion. Vide et Dion. lib. xxxrii. 
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ing of thp Holy Ghost and of the apostles thereby directed, 
that on the sacred day, wherein our own integrity was re- 
stored, all do rest and surcease labour ; that neither hus- 
bandman, nor other, on that day put their hands to forbid- 
den works. For if the Jews did so much reverence their 
sabbath, which was but a shadow of ours, are not we which 
inhabit the light and truth of grace, bound to honour that 
day which the Lord himself hath honoured, and hath therein 
delivered us both from dishonour and from death ? Are we 
not bound to keep it singular and inviolable, well contenting 
ourselves with so liberal a grant of the rest, and not en- 
croaching upon that one day which God hath chosen to his 
own honour ? Were it not wretchless neglect of religion to T.c. l 
make that very day common, and to think we may do it as ^*: *^. 
with the rest ?" Imperial laws which had such care of hal- 
lowing, especially our Lord's day, did not omit to provide 
that other festival times might be kept with vacation from la- 
bour, whether they were days appointed on the sudden, as ex- 
traordinary occasions fell out, or days which were celebrated 
yearly for pglitic and civil considerations; or finally, sudh 
days as Christian religion hath ordained in God's church. 
The joy that setteth aside labour, disperseth those things 
which labour gathereth. For gladness doth always rise from 
a kind of fruition and happiness, which happiness banisheth 
the cogitation of all want, it needeth nothing but only the be- 
stowing of that it hath, inasmuch as the greatest felicity that 
felicity hath, is to spread and enlarge itself: it cometh hereby 
to pass, that the first effect of joyfulness is to rest, because it 
seeketh no more ; the next, because it aboundeth, to give» 
The root of both, is the glorious presence of that joy of mind, 
which ariseth from the manifold considerations of God's un- 
speakable mercy, into which considerations we arg led by oc- 
casion of sacred times. For, how could the Jewish congrega- 
tions of old be put in mind by their weekly sabbaths, whttt 
the world reaped through his goodness, whiph did of nothing 
create the world ; by their yearly Passover, what farewell 
they took of the land of Egypt; by their Pentecost, whitt 
ordinances, laws, and statutes, their fathers received at the 
hands of God ; by their feast of tabernacles, with what pro- 
tection they journeyed from place to place, through so mtoy 
fears and hazards, during the tedious time of forty years' 
travel in the wilderness; by their annual solemnity of lots. 
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how near the whole seed of Israel was unto utter extirpation, 
when it pleased that great God which guideth all things in 
heaven and earth, so to change the counsels and purposes 
of men, that the same hand which had signed a decree, in the 
opinion both of them that granted and of them that procured 
it, irrevocable, for the general massacre of man, woman, 
and child, became the buckler of their preservation, that no 
hair of their heads might be touched; the same days which 
had been set for the pouring out of so much innocent bloody 
were made the days of their execution whose malice had 
contrived the plot thereof; and the selfsame persons that 
should have endured whatsoever violence and rage could 
offer, were employed in the just revenge of cruelty, to give 
imto blood-thirsty men the taste of their own cup. Or how 
can the church of Christ now endure to be so much called 
Matt. on, and preached unto, by that which every Dominical day 
Mark throughout the year, that which year by year so many festi- 
XVI, 1. val times, if not commanded by the ecpostles themselves,* 
xxiv. 1. whose care at that time was of greater things, yet instituted 
John either by such universal authority as no man,** or at the least 
1 Cor. such as we with no reason may despise, do as sometime the 
xvi. 2. jjQjy angels did from heaven sing, *' Glory be unto God on 
i. 10. high, peace on earth, towards men good will" (for this in 
y °J? effect is the very song that all Christian feasts do apply as 
their several occasions require) ; how should the days and 
times- continually thus inculcate what God hath done, and 
we refuse to agnize the benefit of such remembrances ; that 
very benefit which caused Moses to acknowledge those 
guides of day and night, the sun and moon which enlighten 
the world, not more profitable to nature by giving all things 
life, than they are to the church of God by occasion of the 
use they have in regard of the appointed festival times ? that 
which the head of all philosophers hath said of women, " If 
they be good, the half of the commonwealth is happy where- 
in they are;" the same we may fitly apply to times; well to 
celebrate these religious and sacred days, is to spend the 
flower of our time happily. They are the splendour and out- 

* Apostolis propositam fait, non nt leges de festis diebas oelebrandis sanoirent; 
sed Qt recte vivendi rationis et pietatis nobis anthores essent. Soora. Hist. lib. r. 
cap. 21. 

' Qsae toto terraram orbe serfantnr, vel ab ipsis apostolis rel conoiliis generaK- 
bus, qoonim est salaberrima in ecdesia authoritas» statata esse iiUelUgere licet; si* 
Guti qood Domini passio et resarrectio, et in coelaro ascensas* et adventas Spiritus 
Sancti, anniTersaria solennitate eelebrantar. AngasC. Epist. cxviii. 
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ward dignity of our religion, forcible witnesses of ancient 
truth, provocations to the exercises of all piety, shadows of 
our endless felicity in heaven, on earth everlasting records 
and memorials; wherein they which cannot be drawn to 
hearken unto that we teach, may only by looking upon that 
we do, in a manner read whatsoever we believe; 

72. The matching of contrary things together is a kind of 
illustration to both. Having therefore spoken thus much or d«j 
of festival-days, the next that offer themselves to hand are ^^nt 
the days of pensive humiliation and sorrow. Fastings are ^■'«7 
either of mep's own free and voluntary accord, as their par- ^i^^j 
ticular devotion doth move them thereunto ; or else they are »» ***« 
publicly enjoined in the church, and required at the hands God. 
of all men. There are which altogether disallow not the for- 
mer kind ;^ and the latter they greatly commend, so that it 
be upon extraordinary occasions only, and after one certain 
manner exercised. But yearly or weekly fasts, such as ours 
in the church of England, they allow no farther than as the 
temporal state of the land doth require the same, for the 
maintenance of seafaring men and preservation of cattle; 
because the decay of the one, and the waste of the other, 
could not well be prevented but by a politic order appointing 
some such usual change of diet as ours is. We are, there- 
fore, the rather to make it manifest in all men's eyes, that 
set times of fasting, appointed in spiritual considerations to 
be kept by all sorts of men, took not their beginning either 
from Montanus, or any other whose heresies mav prejudice 
the credit and due estimation thereof, but have tneir ground 
in the law of nature, are allowable in God's sight, were in all 
ages heretofore, and may till the world's end be observed, 

* T. C. lib. i. p. 30. I will not enter now to discuss, whether it were well done to 
&8t in all places according to the costom of the place. Yon oppose Ambrose and An- 
gnstine ; I conld oppose Ignatins and Tertnllian ; whereof the one saith, It is nefas, a 
defaeltd^Ie thing to fast apon the Lord's daj ; the other, that it is to kill the Lord. TertoL 
de C^iS^. Mil. Ignatius, Epist ad Phllippen. And although Ambrose and Augustine, 
being private men at Rome, would have so done ; jet it foUoweth not, that if thej 
had been citizens and ministers there, they would have done it. And if thej had 
done so, jet it followeth not, but that thej would have spoken against that appoint- 
ment of days, and HfAcl^taiav of fasting, whereof Busebius saith, that Montanus was 
the first author. I speak of that which they ought to have done. For otherwise I 
know, they both thought corruptly of fasting ; when as the one saith, it was a re- 
medy or reward to fast other days, but in Lent not to fast was sin ; and the other 
asketh, what salvation we can obtain, if we blot not out our sins by lasting, seeing 
that the Scripture saith. That fasting and alms do deliver from sin ; and therefore 
oaUeth them new teachers, that shut out the merit of fasting. August, de Temp, 
Ixii. Serm. Ambr« UK x. Epist. 
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not without singular use and benefit. Much hurt hath grown 
to the church of God through a false imi^nation that fasting 
standeth men in no stead for any spiritual respect, but only 
to take down the frankness of nature, and to tame the wild* 
ness of flesh. Whereupon the world being bold to surfeit, 
doth now blush to fast, supposing that men when they fast, 
do rather bewray a disease than exercise a virtue. I much 
wonder what they who are thus persuaded do think, what 
conceit they have concerning the fasts of the patriarchs, the 
prophets, the apostles, our Lord Jesus Christ himself. The 
affections of joy and grief are so knit unto all the actions of 
man's life, that whatsoever we can do, or may be done unto 
us, the sequel thereof is continually the one or the other af. 
fection. Wherefore, considering that they which grieve and 
joy as they ought, cannot possibly otherwise live than as 
they should, the church of Christ, the most absolute and 
perfect school of all virtue, hath, by the special direction of 
God's good Spirit, hitherto always inured men from their in- 
fancy, partly with days of festival exercise for the framing 
of the one affection, and partly with times of a contrary sort 
for the perfecting of the other. Howbeit, over and besides 
this, we must note, that as resting, so fasting likemse, attend- 
eth sometimes no less upon the actions of the higher than 
upon the affections of the lower part of the mind. Fasting 
(saith Tertullian) is a work of reverence towards God. 
The end thereof, sometimes elevation of mind ; sometimes 
the purpose thereof clean contrary. The cause why Moses 
in the mount did so long fast, was mere Divine speculation ; 
the cause why David, humiliation.* Our life is a mixture of 
good with evil.** When we are partakers of good things, we 
joy ; neither can we but grieve at the contrary. If that be- 
fal us which maketh glad, our festival solemnities declare 
our rejoicing to be in him whose mere undeserved mercy is 
the author of all happiness ; if any thing be either imnlinent 
or present which we shun, our watchings, fastings, cries, and 
tears, are unfeigned testimonies that ourselves we condemn 
as the only causes of our own misery, and do all acknowledge 

* Tertol. de jejnn. Neqae enim oibi tempos in perionlo : semper inedia moBrorii 
seqoela est. 

i> Afu^iiC y vftdKoBirta tin Sm^tw jtol &fMyii Xvmc X'H^'" <^*'* ^^"^ tMroMrm M 
'fit ynf, aXX* iyuUfarai i( ifd^v, eu >^(^^ sJa^nr o vor^; vi MfAwtn yho^ XuflMTc nti 
oKvMf jui iy^a AnArnt i/A^i(i^bai, va^ifMit ii »al riic ifMmoq t^0ViiC» %\Mffm 
9vrl lui ydKnfiA^ai r^ 4^x^ iuuu^ttf, Philo. 1. de Abraham. 
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him no less inclinable than able to save. And because as 
the memory of the one, though past, reneweth gladness ; 
so the other, called again to mind, doth make the wound of 
our just remorse to bleed anew; which wound needeth often 
touching the more, for that we are generally more apt to 
calendar saints than sinners' days ; therefore, there is in the 
church a care not to iterate the one alone, but to have fre- 
quent repetition of the other. Never to seek after God sav- 
ing only when either the crib or the whip doth constrain, 
were brutish servility, and a great derogation to the worth of 
that which is most predominant in man, if sometimes it had 
not a kind of voluntary access to God, and of conference, as 
it were, with God, all these inferior considerations laid aside. 
In which sequestration, forasmuch as higher cogitations do John 
naturally drown and bury all inferior cares, the mind may as "^* 
well forget natural both food and sleep, by being carried 
above itself with serious and heavenly meditation, as by 
being cast down with heaviness, drowned and swallowed up 
of sorrow. Albeit, therefore, concerning Jewish abstinence 
from certain kinds of meats as being unclean, the apostle doth 
teach, that ** the kingdom of heaven is not meat nor drink," jto^. 
that " food commendeth us not unto God," whether we take ^^^ ^ 
it, or abstain from it; that if we eat, we are not thereby the 
more acceptable in his sight ; nor the less, if we eat not , 
his purjpose, notwithstanding, was far from any intent to de- 
rogate from that fasting, which is no such scrupulous absti- 
nence as only refuseth some kinds of meats and drinks, lest 
they make them unclean that taste them ; but an abstinence 
whereby we either interrupt or otherwise abridge the care of 
our bodily sustenance, to shew by this kind of outward exer- 
cise the serious intention of our minds fixed on heavenlier 
and better desires, the earnest hunger and thirst whereof de- 
priveth the body of those usual contentments, which other- 
wise are not denied unto it. These being in nature the first 
causes that induce fasting, the next thing which foUoweth to 
be considered, is the ancient practice thereof amongst the 
Jews. Touching whose private voluntary fasts the precept 
which our Saviour gave them was, " When ye fast, look not Matt, 
sour, as hypocrites : for they disfigure their faces, that they ^'' ^^ 
might seem to men to fast. Verily I say unto you, they have 
their reward. When thou fastest, anoint thy head, and wash 
thy face, that thou seem not unto men to fast, but unto thy 
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Father which is in secret* and thy Father which seeth in 
secret, will reward thee openly." Our Lord and Saviour 
would not teach the manner of doing, much less propose a 
reward for doing that which were not both holy and accept- 
able in God's sight. The pharisees weekly bound themselves 
unto double fasts, neither are they for this reproved. Often 
fasting, which was a virtue in John's disciples, could not in 
them of itself be a vice ; and, therefore, not the oftenness of 
2 Chron. their fasting, but their hypocrisy therein, was blamed. Of 
Jertm. Public enjoined fasts, upon causes extraordinary, the exam- 
xxxTi. pies in Scripture are so far frequent, that they need tip par- 
ylii ticular rehearsal. Public extraordinary fastings were some- 
1 Stm. times for one only day, sometimes for three, sometimes for 
Jodg. seven. Touching fasts not appointed for any such extraor- 
XX. 26. dinary causes, but either yearly, or monthly, or weekly ob- 
xiii. 12. served and kept ; first, upon the ninth day of that month,^ 
1 Sam. the tenth whereof was the feast of expiation, they were com- 
1 Chron! manded of God that every soul, year by year, should afflict 
?• ^^- itself. Their yearly fasts every fourth month, in regard of 
xxiu.* the city of Jerusalem entered by the enemy ; every fifth, for 
^!'** the memory of the overthrow of their temple ; every seventh, 
for the treacherous destruction and death of Gedaliah, the 
very last stay which they had to lean unto in their greatest 
misery ; every tenth, in remembrance of the time when siege 
began first to be laid against them. All these not commanded 
by God himself, but ordained by a public constitution of 
Zach. their own, the prophet Zachary expressly toucheth. That 
BxoV^* St. Jerome, following the tradition of the Hebrews, doth make 
xxxii. the first a memorial of the breaking of those two tables, when 
Moses descended from Mount Sinai ; the second, a memo- 
rial as well of God's indignation, condemning them to forty 
years' travel in the desert, as of his wrath in permitting Chal- 
deans to waste, bum, and destroy their city ; the last a memo- 
rial of heavy tidings, brought out of Jewry to Ezekiel and the 
rest, which lived as captives in foreign parts ; the difference 
is not of any moment, considering that each time of sorrow 
is naturally evermore a register of all such grievous events as 
have happened either in, or near about the same time. To 

* Philo de hujas festi jejunio ita loqoitar : Ov (ririev, ov vorw IJfo^rt if^offtnyKOff^M, 
^i!^t ovfJiStdywi Ik vXna-fAwHif io^a^ota-nlXao'iUfjktvu rh fFari^a rdu varnt oaieug tvXfU(» 
alnXc^at, P. 447. 
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these I might add sundry other fasts, about twenty in num- VideRiW. 
ber, ordained amongst them by like occasions, and observed ^J* ^' "*^' 
in like manner, besides their weekly abstinence, Mondays 
and Thursdays, throughout the whole year. When men 
fasted, it was not always after one and the same sort; 
but either by depriving themselves wholly of . all food, 
during the time that their fasts continued, or by abating 
both the quantity and kind of diet. We have of the one, 
a plain example in the Ninevites' fasting, and as plain a 
precedent for the other in the prophet Daniel ; " I was ^vi« ^' 
(saith he) in heaviness for three weeks of days ; I eat no ' ' 
pleasant bread, neither tasted flesh nor wine.'' Their tables, 
when they gave themselves to fasting, had not that usual fur-* 
niture of such dishes as do cherish blood with blood ; but 
far food,» they had bread ; for suppage, salt ; and for sauce^ 
herbs. Whereunto the apostles may be thought to allude, 
saying, " One believeth he may eat all things, another which Rom. 
is weak (and maketh a conscience of keeping those customs HieVoD. lib, 
which the Jews observe) eateth herbs." This austere repast "• contr. 
they took in the evening after abstinence the whole day : jndlih 
for to forfeit a noon's meal, and then to recompense them- ^*^^- . 
selves at night, was not their use. Nor did they ever accus- MisoeTon. 
tom themselves on sabbaths or festival-days to fast. And JjJ>-."** 
yet it may be a question, whether in some sort they did not temper, 
always fast the sabbath. Their fastings were partly in token cap.deSab, 
of penitency, humiliation, grief, and sorrow, partly in sign jejun.' 
of devotion and reverence towards God. Which second 
consideration (I dare not peremptorily and boldly affirm any 
thing) might induce to abstain till noon, as their manner 
was on fasting-days to do till night. May it not very well 
be thought, that hereunto the sacred Scripture ddth give Nehem. 
some secret kind of testimony ; Josephus is plain, that the ^*"* * ' 
sixth hour** (the day they divided into twelve) was wont on 
the sabbath always to call them home unto meat. Neither 
b it improbable, but that the heathens did therefore so 
often upbraid them with fasting on that day. Besides, they 

* Param et sine animalibos ccenam. Apal. in Asclep. in fine. Pastam et potam 

para nosse, non ventris scilicet, sed anima causa. Tertol. de Fcsnit. Vide Pbil. lib. * 

de vita contempl. 

b Hora sexta, qas sabbatis nostris ad prandinm vocare solet, saperyeoit. Joseph, 
lib. de vita soa. 

* Sabbata Judasomm a Mose in omne asvnm jejanio dicata. Justin, lib. xxxfi* 
Ne Jodseas qoidem, mi Tiberi, tarn libenler Sabbati jejaninm senrat, qoam ego hodle 
servati. Saeton. in Oelav. cap. 76» 
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which found so great fault with our Lord's disciples, for 
rubbing a few ears of com in their hands on the sabbath day, 
are not unlikely to have aimed also at the same mark. For 
neither was the bodily pain so great, that it should offend 
them in that respect, and the very manner of defence which 
our Saviour there useth, is more direct and literal to justify 
the breach of the Jewish custom in fasting, than in working 
at that time. Finally, the apostle^ afterward themselves, 
when God first gave tihem the gift of tongues, whereas some 
in disdain and spite termed grace drunkenness, it being then 
the day of Pentecost, and but only a fourth part of the day 
spent, they use this as an argument against the other cavil, 
Acu •' These men (saith Peter) are not drunk, as you suppose, 
• ^^' since as yet the third hour of the day is not overpast." How- 
beit, leaving this in suspence, as a thing not altogether cer- 
tainly known, and to come from Jews to Christians, we find 
1 Cor. that of private voluntary fastings, the apostle St. Paul speak- 
s'cot. ®^ °^^^® ^^^^ once. And (saith Tertullian) they are some- 
▼i. 5. time commanded throughout the church, " Ex aliqua sollici- 
^1^ ' tudinis ecclesiasticee causa," the care and fear of the church 
ir. 4b so requiring. It doth not appear, that the apostles ordained 
any set and certain days to be generally kept of all. Not- 
withstanding, forasmuch as Christ hath foresignified, that 
when himself should be taken from them, his absence would 
soon make them apt to fast, it seemeth, that even as the 
first festival-day appointed to be kept of the church, was 
the day of our Lord's return from the dead, so the first sor- 
rowful and mournful day, was that which we now observe in 
memory of his departure out of this world. And because 
there could be no abatement of grief till they saw him raised, 
whose death was the occasion of their heaviness ; therefore^ 
the day he lay in the sepulchre hath been also kept -and 
observed as a weeping day. The custom of fasting these 
two days before Easter, is undoubtedly most ancient : inso- 
ignat. much ^at Ignatius, not thinking him a catholic Christian 
gut ad jnan which did not abhor, and (as the state of the church was 
then) avoid fasting on the Jews' sabbath, doth notwithstand- 
ing except for ever, that one sabbath or Saturday which fall- 
eth out to be the Easter eve, as with us it always doth, and 
did sometimes also with them which kept at that time their 
Easter the fourteenth day of March, as the custom of the 
Jews was. Jt came afterward to be an order, that even as 
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the day of Christ's resurrection, so the other two, in memory 
of his d^ath and burial, were weekly. But this, when St. 
Ambrose lived, had not as yet taken place throughout all 
churches, no, not in Milan, where himself was bishop. And 
for that cause he saith, that although at Rome he observed 
the Saturday's fast, because such was then the custom in 
Rome, nevertheless in his own church at home he did other- 
wise. The churches which did not observe that day, had an- 
other instead thereof, which was the Wednesday, for that when 
they judged it meet to have weekly a day of humiliation, 
besides that whereon our Saviour suffered death, it seemed 
best to make their choice of that day especially, whereon 
the Jews are thought to have first contrived their treason, to- 
gether with Judas, against Christ. So that the instituting 
and ordaining both of these, and of all other times of like ex- 
ercise, is as the church shall judge expedient for men's good. 
And concerning every Christian man's duty herein, surely 
that which Augustine and Ambrose are before alleged to 
have done, is such as all men favouring equity must needs 
allow and follow, if they affect peace. As for their specified 
errors, I will not in this place dispute, whether voluntary 
fasting with a virtuous purpose of mind, be any medicinable 
remedy of evil, or a duty acceptable imto God, and in the 
world to come, even rewardable as other offices are which 
proceed from Christian piety ; whether wilfully to break and 
despise the wholesome laws of the church herein, be a 
thing which offendeUi God ; whether truly it may not be said, 
that penitent both weeping and fasting are means to blot out 
sin, means whereby through God's unspeakable and unde- 
served mercy, we obtain or procure ourselves pardon ; ' which 
attainment unto any gracious benefit by him bestowed, the 
phrase of antiquity useth to express by the name of merit ; 
but if either St. Augustine or St. Ambrose have taught any 
wrong opinion, seeing they which reprove them are not alto- 
gether free from error, I hope they will think it no error in 
us so to censure men's smaller faults, that their virtues be 
not thereby generally prejudiced. And if in churches abroad, 
where we are subject not to power or jurisdiction, discretion 
should teach us for peace and quietness' sal^e, to frame our- 
selves to other men's example, is it meet that at home, where 
our freedom is less, our boldness should be more ? Is it our 
duty: to oppugn, in the churches whereof we are ministers^, 
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the rites and customs which in foreign churches piety and 
modesty did teach us as strangers not to oppugn, but to 
keep without show of contradiction or dislike f Why oppose 
they the name of a minister in this case, unto the state of a 
private man ? Doth their order exempt them from obedience 
to laws ? That which their office and place requireth, is to 
shew themselves patterns of reverend subjection, not authors 
and masters of contempt towards ordinances.; the strength 
whereof, when they seek to weaken, they do but in truth 
discover to the world their own imbecilities, which a great 
deal wiselier they might conceal. But the practice of the 
church of Christ we shall by so much the better both un- 
derstand and love, if to thait which hitherto hath been spoken 
there be somewhat added for more particular declaration, 
how heretics have partly abused fasts, and partly bent them- 
selves against the lawful use thereof in the church of God. 
Whereas therefore Ignatius hath said, if any keep Sundays 
or Saturdays' fast* (one only Saturday in the year excepted), 
that man is no better than a murderer of Christ ; the cause 
of such his earnestness at that time, was the impiety of cer- 
tain heretics, which thought that this world being corrupti- 
Vide iren. \y[Q^ could not be made but by a very evil author. And there- 
jol-25. * fore as the Jews did, by the festival solemnity of their sab- 
^'P^- ^®" bath, rejoice in the God that created the world, as in the 

res. 20 — 24. ' j j ^ ^ ' 

27,28, et author of all goodness; so those heretics, in hatred of the 
*i' **• maker of the world, sorrowed, wept, and fasted on that day, 
Cbdod. as being the birthday of all evil. And as Christian men of 
Apoflt55. sound belief did solemnize the Sunday in joyful memory of 
Christ's resurrection, so likewise at the selfsame time such 
heretics as denied his resurrection, did the contrary to them 
which held it; when the one sort rejoiced, the other fasted. 
Against those heretics which have urged perpetual absti- 
nence from certain meats, as being in their very nature un- 
clean, the church hath still bent herself as an enemy; St. 
Paul giving charge to take heed of them, which under any 
such opinion should utterly forbid the use of meats or drinks. 
The apostles themselves forbade some, as the order taken at 
Jerusalem declareth. But the cause of their so doing we all 
know. Again, when TertuUian, together with such as were his 
followers, began to Montanize, and, pretending to perfect the 

Epist. ad Philip. 
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severity of Christian discipline^ brought in sundry unaccus- 
tomed days of fasting, continued their fasts a great deal longer, 
and made them more rigorous than the use of the church had 
been ; the minds of men being somewhat moved at so great and 
sudden novelty, the cause vras presently inquired into. After 
notice taken how the Montanists held these additions to be 
supplements of the gospel, whereunto the spirit of prophecy 
did now mean to put, as it were, the last hand, and was there- 
fore newly descended upon Montanus, whose orders all Christ- 
ian men were no less to obey, than the laws of the apostles 
themselves ; this abstinence the church abhorred likewise, and 
that justly. Whereupon, Tertullian proclaiming even open 
war to the church, maintained Montanism, wrote a book in 
defence of the new fast, and entitled the same, A Treatise 
of Fasting'against the Opinion of the Carnal Sort. In which 
treatise, nevertheless, because so much is sound and good, 
as doth either generally concern the use, or in particular de- 
clare the custom of the church's fasting in those times, men 
are not to reject whatsoever is alleged out of that book, for 
confirmation of the truth. His error discloseth itself in 
those places where he defendeth his fasts to be duties neces- 
sary for the whole church of Christ to observe as command- 
ed by the Holy Ghost, and that with the same authority from 
whence all other apostolical ordinances came, both being the 
laws of God himself, without any other distinction or differ- 
ence, saving only, that he which before had declared his will, 
by Paul and Peter, did now farther reveal the same by Mon- 
tanus also. '* Against us ye pretend (saith Tertullian), that 
the public orders which Christianity is bound to keep, were 
delivered at the first, and that no new thing is to be added 
thereunto. Stand, if you can, upon this point; for behold I 
challenge you for fasting more than at Easter yourselves. 
But in fine ye answer, that these things are to be done as es- 
tablished by the voluntary appointment of men, and not by 
virtue or force of any Divine commandment. Well then (he 
addeth) ye have removed your first footing, and gone beyond 
that which was delivered, by doing niore than was at the first 
imposed upon you* You say, you must do that which your 
own judgments have allowed : we require your obedience 
to that which God himself doth institute. Is it not strange, 
that men to their own will should yield that, which to God's 
commandment they will not grant i Shall the pleasure of men 
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prevail more with you, than the power of God himjfelf ?" 
These places of TertuUian for fasting have worthily been put 
to silence. And as worthily ^rius condemned for opposi- 
tion against fasting. The one endeavoured to bring in such 
fasts as the church ought not to receive ; the other, to over- 
throw such as already it had received and did observe : the 
one was plausible unto many, by seeming to hate carnal 
looseness and riotous excess much more than the rest of the 
world did ; the other drew hearers, by pretending the main- 
tenance of Christian liberty : the one thought his cause very 
strongly upheld, by making invective declamations with a 
pale and withered countenance against the churchy by filling 
the ears of his starved hearers with speech suitable to such 
men's humours, and by telling .them, no doubt, to their mar- 
vellous contentment and liking, '* Our new prophecies are 
refused, they are despised. Is it because Montanus doth 
preach some other God, or dissolve the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
or overthrow any canon of faith and hope? No, our crime is, 
we teach that men ought to fast more often than marry ; the 
best feast-maker is with them the perfectest saint, they are 
assuredly mere spirit ; and therefore these our corporal de- 
votions please them not.'' Thus the one for Montanus and 
his superstition : the other in a clean contrary tune against 
Bpiph. the religion of the church ; " These set fasts, away with them, 
for they are Jewish, and bring men under the yoke of servi- 
tude : if I will fast, let me choose my time, that Christian 
liberty be not abridged." Hereupon their glory was to fast, 
especially upon the Sunday, because the order of the church 
was on that day not to fast. ** On church fasting-days, and 
especially the week before Easter, when with us (saith Epi- 
phanius) custom admitteth nothing but lying down upon the 
earth, 9.bstinence from fleshy delights and pleasures, sorrow- 
fulness, dry and unsavoury diet, prayer, watching, fasting, 
all the medicines which holy affections can minister ; they 
are up betimes to take in of the strongest for the belly, and 
when their veins are well swollen, they make themselves mirth 
with laughter at this our service, wherein we are persuaded 
we please God." By this of Epiphanius it doth appear, not 
only what fastings the church of Christ in tho«e times used, 
but also \^hat other parts of discipline were together there- 
with in force, according to the ancient use and custom of 
bringing all men at certain times to a due consideration and 
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an open humiliation of themselves. Two kinds there were 
of public penitency ; the one belonging to notorious offend- 
ers, whose open wickedness had been scandalous ; the other 
appertaining to the whole church, tod unto every several per- 
son whom the same containeth. It will be answered, that 
touching this latter kind, it may be exercised well enough 
by men in private. No doubt but penitency is, as prayer, a 
thing acceptable unto God, be it in public or in secret. How- 
beit, as in the one, if men were wholly left to their own vo- 
luntary meditations in their closets, and not drawn by laws 
and orders unto the open assemblies of the church, that there 
they may jpin with others in prayer ; it may be soon conjec- 
tured what Christian devotion that way would come unto in 
a short time : even so in the other, we are by sufficient expe- 
rience taught, how little it booteth to tell men of washing 
away their sins with tears of repentance, and so to leave them 
altogether unto themselves. O Lord, what heaps of grievous 
transgressions have we committed, the best and perfectest, the 
most righteous amongst us all; and yet clean pass them over 
unsorrowed for; and unrepented of, only because the church 
hath forgotten utterly how to bestow her wonted times of 
discipline, wherein the public example of all was unto every 
particular person, a most effectual means to put them often 
in mind, and even in a manner to draw them to that which 
now we all quite and clean forget, as if penitency was no 
part of a Christian man's duty ! Again, besides our private 
offences, which ought not thus loosely to be o verslipped ; sup- 
pose we the body and corporation of the church so just, that 
at no time it needeth to shew itself openly cast down, in re- 
gard of those faults and transgressions, which though they 
do not properly belong unto any one, had notwithstanding 
a special sacrifice appointed for them in the law of Moses ; 
and being common to the whole society which containeth 
all, must needs so far concern every man in particular, as at 
some time in solemn manner to require acknowledgment with 
more than daily and ordinary testifications of grief. There 
could not hereunto a fitter preamble be devised, than that 
miemorable commination set down in the Book of Common 
Prayer, if our practice in the rest were suitable. The head 
already so well drawn, doth but v^ish a proportionable body. 
And by the preface to that very part of the English Liturgy, 
it may appear, how at the first setting down thereof, no less 
VOL. II. y 
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was intended. For so we are to interpret the meaning of those 
words, wherein" restitution of the primitive church-discipline 
is greatly wished for/' touching the manner of public penance 
in time of Lent. Wherewith some being not much acquaint- 
ed, but having framed in their minds the conceit of a new 
discipline far unlike to that of oldi they make themselves be- 
lieve, it is undoubtedly this their discipline which at the first 
was so much desired. They have long pretended, that the 
whole Scripture is plain for them. If now the communion 
book make for them too (I well think the one doth €is mudhi 
as the other), it may be hoped, that being found such a w^ll- 
wisher unto their cause, they will more favour it than they 
have done. Having therefore hitherto spoken both of festi- 
val-days, and so much of solemn fasts, as may reasonably 
serve to shew the ground thereof in the law of nature ; the 
practice partly appointed and partly allowed of God in the 
Jewish church ; the like continued in the churiJi of Christ ; 
together with the sinister oppositions, either of heretics er- 
roneously abusing the same, or of others thereat quarrelling 
without cause, we will only collect the chiefest points as well 
of resemblance as of difference between diem, and so end. 
First, in this they agree, that because nature is the general 
root of both, therefore both have been always common to the 
church with infidels and heathen men. Secondly, they also 
herein accord, that as oft as joy is the cause of the one, and 
grief the wells pring of the other, they are incompatible.* A 
third degree of affinity between them is, that neither being 
acceptable to God of itself, but both tokens of that which is 
acceptable, their approbation with him must necessarily de- 
pend on that which they ought to import and signify : so 
that if herein the mind dispose not itself aright, whether we 
Isai. rest or fast, we offend. A fourth thing common unto them, 
UUis ^^' ^^* ^^® greatest Jjart of the world hath always grossly 
and palpably offended in both ; infidels, because they did idl 
in relation to false gods ; godless, sensual, aiid oai^less minds, 
for that there is in them no constant, true, and sincere affec- 
tion, towards those things which are pretended by such exer- 
cise ; yea, certain flattering oversights there are^ wherewith 
sundry, and they not of the worst sort, may be easily in theoe 
cases led away, even tharough abundance of love and liking 
to that which must be embraced by all means, but witk icau- 

* VetM Natalitia Maiyrvm in QQadrngesima ceUbiwi. Con. tmtA, cap. dl, flS. 
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tioD, inasmuch as the very admiration of saints, whether we 
celebrate their glory, or follow them in humility ; whether 
we laugh or weep, mourn or rejoice with them, is (as in all 
things the affection of love) apt to deceive ; and doth there- 
fore need the more to be directed by a watchful guide, see- 
ing there is manifestly both ways, even in them whom we 
honour, that which we are to observe and shun. The best 
have not still been sufficiently mindful, that God's very an- 
gels in heaven are but angels ; and that bodily exercise, con- i Tim. 
sidered in itself, is no great matter. Finally, seeing that both are ^' ^' 
ordinances well devised for the good of man, and yet not man 
created purposely for them as for other offices of virtue, where? E^^sies. 
unto Ood's immutable law for ever tieth ;. it is but equity to isai. 
wish or admonish that where,. by uniform order, they are not ^^*"- ^»^* 
as yet reeeived, the example of Victor's extremity in the one, xiv. 17. 
and of John's disciple's curiosity in the other, be not fol- ?^^^* 
lowed ; yea, where they are appointed by law, that not- Heb. 
withstanding we avoid Judaism : and, as in festival-days, ^\l^' 
men's necessities for matter of labour, so in times of fast- ii. 4. 
ing, regard be had to their imbecilities, lest they should ^g^^j^t**' 
suffer harm, doing good. Thus, therefore, we see how these lib. v. c.23. 
two customs are in divers respects equal. But of fasting, the j^^^^^, 
use and exercise, though less pleasant, is by ^o much more Col. 
requisite than the other, as grief of necessity is a more fami- "' 
liar guest than the contr^ury passion of mind^ albeit gladness 
to all men be natua^ally more welcome. For, first, we our- 
selves do many more things amiss than well, and the fruit of 
our own ill-doing is remorse, because nature is conscious to 
itself that It should do the contrary. Again, forasmuch as 
Uie world over-^aboundeth with malice, and few are delighted 
in doing good to other men, there is no man so seldom 
crossed as pleasured at the hands of others ; whereupon it 
cannot be chosen but every man's woes must double, in that 
respect, the numl^er and measure of his delights. Besides, 
coBcerning the very choice which oftentimes we are to make, 
our corrupt inclination weU considered,, there is cause why 
our Saviour should account them the happiest tiiat do most Matt 
mourn, and why Solomon might judge it better to frequent ^ j''^ 
mourning than feasting bouses : not better simply and in it- vii. 4. 
self (for then would nature that way incline), but in regard 
of us and our common, weakness better. Job was not igno- Jobi.5. 
rant that his children's banquets, though tending to amity, 

y2 JI 
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needed sacrifice : neither doth any of us all need to be taught^ 
that in things which delight we easily swerve from medio- 
crity, and are not easily led by a direct line.* On the other 
side^ the sores and diseases of mind which inordinate plea- 
sure breedeth, are by dolour and grief cured : for which 
cause as all offences use to seduce by pleasing, so all punish- 
ments endeavour by vexing to reform transgressions. We 
are of our own accord apt enough to give entertainment to 
things delectable ; but patiently to lack what flesh and blood 
doth desire, and by virtue to forbear what by nature we 
covet, — this no man attaineth unto but with labour and long 
practice. From hence it ariseth that, in former ages, absti- 
nence and fasting more than ordinary, was always a special 
branch of their praise in whom it could be observed and 
known, were they such as continually gave thenftelves to 
austere life ; or men ftiat took often occasions, in private vir- 
B«»i«i- tuous respects, to lay Solomon's counsel aside, " Eat thy 
" * bread with joy," and to be followers of David's example, 
PmI. which saith, " I humbled my soul with fasting ;" or but 
^^^' ^ they who, otherwise worthy of no great commendation, have 
made of hunger, some their gain, some their physic, some 
their art, that, by mastering sensual appetites without con- 
straint, they might grow able to endure hardness whensoever 
need should require : for the body accustomed to emptiness, 
pineth not away so soon as having still used to fill itself. 
Many singular effects there are which should make fasting, 
even in public considerations, the rather to he accepted : for 
I presume we are not altogether without experience, how 
great their advantage is in martial enterprises, that lead 
armies of men trained in a school of abstinence. It is there- 
fore noted at this day ija. some, that patience of hunger and 
thirst hath given them many victories ; in others, that be- 
cause if they want, there is no man able to rule them, nor 
they in plenty to moderate themselves, he,which can either 
bring them to hunger or overcharge them, is sure to make 
them their own overthrow. What nation soever doth feel 
these dangerous inconveniences, may know that sloth and 
fulness in peaceable times at home, is the cause thereof, and 
the remedy a strict observation of that part of Christian dis- 
cipline, which teacheth men in practice of ghostly warfare 

• 'Ev 9r«»T» « fAaXiTTA i^Xanriw to hil, mi thv j»M», «y y»( a*/jut^o» »c^lAfy *u- 
rm. Arist. Eth. ii. cap. 13. 
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against themselves, those things that afterward may help 
them, justly assaulting or standing in lawful defence of them- 
selves against others. The very purpose of the church of 
God, both in the number and in the order of her fasts, hath 
been not only to preserve thereby, throughout all ages, the 
remembrance of miseries heretofore sustained, and of the 
causes in ourselves out of which they have risen, that men 
considering the one might fear the other the more, but farther 
also to temper the ihind, lest contrary affections coming in 
place^ should make it too profuse and dissolute ; in which 
respect it seemeth that fasts have been set as ushers of festi- 
val-days, for preventing of those disorders as much as might 
be ; wherein notwithstanding, th« world always will deserve, 
as it hath done, blame ;^ because such evils being not possi- 
ble to be rooted out, the most we can do, is in keeping them 
low, and (which is chiefly the fruit «we look for) to create in 
the minds of them a love towards a frugal and severe life, to 
undermine the palaces of wantonness ; to plant parsimony 
as nature, where riotousness hath been studied ; to harden 
whom pleasure would melt; and to help the tumours which 
always fulness breedeth ; that children as it were in the wool 
of their infancy, died with hardness, may never afterward 
change colour ; that the poor, whose perpetual fasts are ne- 
cessity, may with better contentment endure the hunger which 
virtue causeth others so often to choose ; and by advice of 
religion itself so far to esteem above the contrary,* that they 
which for the most part do lead sensual and easy lives ; they 
which, as the prophet David describeth them, ''are not plagued Psal. 
like other men," may, by the public spectacle of all, be still *""*• ^* 
put in mind what themselves are ; finally, that every man may 
be every man's daily, guide and example, as well by fasting 
to declare humility, as by praise to express joy in the sight 
of God, although it have herein befallen the church, as some- 
times David, so that the speech of the one may be truly the 
voice of the other, '' My soul fasted, and even that was also PsaL 
turned to my reproof." **'*• ^^* 

73»^ In this world there can be no society durable other- The ceie- 
vnse than only by propagation. Albeit therefore single life mairimony. 
be a thing more angelical and Divine, yet sith the replenish- T. c. i. i. 
ing first of earth with blessed inhabitants, and then of heaven 

I 

* Valde absardam est nimia sataritate Telle hooorare maKyrem, qaem soias Dto 
placaiise jejuniia. Hier. Bpiit. ad Bast. 
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with saints eyerlastingly praising God, did depend uponoon- 
junction of man and woman, he which made all things com- 
plete and perfect, saw it could not be good to leave man 
without a helper unto the forealleged end. In things which 
some farther end doth cause to be desired, choice seeketh 
rather proportion than absolute perfection of goodness. So 
that woman being created for man's sake to be his helper, 
in regard of the end beforementioned ; namely, the having 
and bringing up of children ; whereunto it was not possible 
they could concur unless there were subaltemation betwe^i 
them, which subaltemation is naturally grounded upon ine- 
quality, because things equal in every respect are never will- 
ingly directed one by another : woman therefore was evm 
in her first estate framed by nature, not only after in time, 
but inferior in excellency sdso unto man, howbeit, in so due 
and sweet proportion, as being presented before our eyes, 
might be sooner perceived than defined. And even herein 
doth lie the reason why that kind of love which is the per- 
fectest ground of wedlock, is seldom able to yield any reason 
of itself. Now, that which is bom of man must be nourished 
with far more travail, as being of greater price in nature, and 
of slower pace to perfection, than the offspring of. any other 
creature besides* Man and woman being therefore to join 
themselves for such a purpose, they were of necessity to be 
linked with some strait and insoluble knot. The bond of 
wedlock hath been always, more or less, esteemed of as a 
thing religious and sacred. The title which the very heathens 
themselves do hereunto oftentimes give is. Holy.* Those 
rites and orders whidi were instituted in the solemnization 
of marriage, the Hebrews term by the name of Conjugal 
Sanctification.^ Amongst ourselves, because sundry things 
appertaining unto the public order of matrimony, are called 
in question by such as know not from whence those customs 
did first grow, to shew briefly some true and sufficient reason 
of them, shall not be superfluous ; although we do not hereby 
intend to yield so far unto enemies of all church-orders saving 
their own, as though every thing were unlawful the true 
cause and reason whereof at the first might hardly perhaps 
be now rendered. Wherefore, to begin with the times wherein 
Eocles. the liberty of marriage is restrained ; " There is (saith Solo- 

iii. 1. 

^ Tovc lti<n^ yafxmtQ, Dianjs. Anliq. lib. ii. 

^ Kiddaschin in Rilaali Heb. de bcnedMtioM nopliarnin. 
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mon) a time for all things, a time to laugb, and a time to Jo«i 
mourn." That duties belonging unto marriage, and offices ^'c^r, 
appertaining to penance, are things unsuitable, and unfit to ▼"• 5* 
be matched together, the prophets and apostles themselves 
do witness. Upon which ground, as we might right well 
think it marvellous absurd to see in a church a wedding on 
the day of a public fast, so likewise, in the selfsame consi- 
deration, our predecessors thought it not amiss to take away 
the~ common liberty of marriages, during the time which was 
appointed for preparation unto, and for exercise of, general 
humiliation by fasting and praying, weeping for sins. . As 
for the delivering up of the woman, either by her father, or 
by some other, we must note, that in ancient times *all wo- 
men which had not husbands nor fathers to govern them, had 
their tutors, without whose authority there was no act which 
they did warrantable ;** and for this cause, they were in mar- 
riage delivered unto their husbands by others. Which cus- 
tom retained, hath still this use, that it putteth women in mind 
of a duty whereunto the very imbecility of their nature and 
sex doth bind them ; namely, to be always directed, guided, 
apd ordered, by others, although our positive laws do not tie 
them now as pupils. The custom of laying down money, 
seemeth to have been derived from the Saxons, whose man- 
ner was to buy their wives. But seeing there is not any 
great cause wherefore the memory of that custom should re- 
main, it skilleth not much, although we suflPer it to lie dead, 
even as we see it in a manner already worn out. The ring 
hath been always used as an especial pledge, of faith and 
fidelity ; nothing more fit to serve as a token of our purposed 
endless continuance in that which we never ought to revoke. 
This is the cause wherefore the heathens themselves did in 
such cases use the ring, whereunto TertuUian alluding, saith, 
that in ancient times, "No woman was permitted to wear 
gold, saving only upon one finger, which her husband had 
fastened unto himself, with that ring which was usually given 
for assurance of future marriage .''*' The cause why the 
Christians use it, as some of the fathers think, is either to 

* Molieres antiqao jare tutela perpetna oontitiebat. Recedel>ant vero a latoris 
potestate» qate in mamun conveDissent. Boot, in Topic. Ctc. 

^ NuUam ne privatim qoidem rem foemiaas fine anolore agere niyores noatri; 
▼olnerunt. Liv. lib. \r. The reason yielded by Tollj is this, " propter infirmitateoL 
consilii." Cic. pro Mar. Vide Leg. Saxon, tit. 6. et 17. 

c Aaram naUa narat pneter hiuoo digito, qaem aponaas oppignoraaaet pronaba 
annolo. Terlal. Apol. cap. 6. 
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Isidor. de testify mutual love, or rather to serve for a pledge of con<- 
OfficT'i iL junction in heart and mind agreed upon between them. But 
G. 19. what right and custom is there so harmless, wherein the wit 
of man bending itself to derision, may not easily find out 
somewhat to scorn and jest at ? He that should have beheld 
EiiM , the Jews, when they stood with a four-cornered garment, 
dict^Ha- spread over the heads of espoused couples, while their 
pba. espousals were in making : he that should have beheld their 

de bene- praying over a cup, and their delivering the same at the mar- 
diet nop- riage-feast, with set forms of benediction, as the order ampngst 
them was, might, being lewdly affected, take thereat as just 
occasion of scornful cavil, as at the use of the ring in wed- 
lock amongst Christians. But of all things the most hardly 
taken is the uttering of these words, " With my body I thee 
worship ;" in which words when once they are understood, there 
will appear as little cause as in the rest, for any wise man to 
Rom. i. 24. bg offended. First, therefore, inasmuch as unlawful copulation 
doth pollute and dishonour both parties, this protestation, that 
we do worship and honour another with our bodies, may im- 
port a denial of all such lets and impediments to our know- 
ledge, as might cause any stain, blemish, or disgrace, that 
way; which kind of construction being probable, would 
easily approve that speech to a peaceable and quiet mind. 
1 Cor. Secondly, in that the apostle doth so expressly affirm, that 
^"' • parties married have not any longer entire power over them- 
selves, but each hath interest in other's person, it cannot be 
thought an absurd construction to say, that worshipping 
with the body, is the imparting of that interest in the body 
L. penoi. unto another, which none before had, save only ourselves. 

«iib. * ^^°' ^^^ ^^ *^^^ ^^^^ ^^® natural meaning, the words should per- 
haps be as requisite to be used on the one side as on the 
other ; and therefore a third sense there is, which I rather 
rely upon. Apparent it is, that the ancient difference between . 
a lawful wife and a concubine, was only in the different pur- 
pose of man betaking himself to the one or the other. If 
his purpose were only fellowship, there grew to the woman 
by this means no worship at all, but the contrary. In press- 
ing that his intent was to add by his person honour and wor- 
ship unto hers, he took her plainly and clearly to wife. This 
is it which the civil law doth mean, when it maketh a wife 
L.item.ie. to differ from a concubine in dignity; a wife to be taken 
ga 9»ec . ^jjgyg conjugal houour and affection do go before. The wor- 
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«hip that grew unto her being taken with declaration of this penult, i 
intent was, that her children became by this means legitimate ^ {j*^^ 
and free ; herself was made a mother over his family. Last nes D. d 
of all she received such advancement of state, as things an- bn*.******^ 
nexed unto his person might augment her with ; yea, a right 
of participation was thereby given her both in him, and even 
all things which were his. This doth somewhat the more 
plainly appear, by adding also that other clause, " With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow." The former branch having 
granted the principal, the latter grant eth that which is an- 
nexed thereunto. To end the public solemnity of marriage 
with receiving the blessed sacrament, is a custom so religious 
and so holy, that if the church of England be blamable in 
this respect, it is not for suffering it to be so much, but rather 
for not providing that it may be more, put in use. The laws of 
Romulus concerning marriage,* are therefore extolled above , 
the rest amongst the heathens which were before, in that they 
established the use of certain special solemnities, whereby 
the minds of men were drawn to make the greater conscience 
of wedlock, and to esteem the bond thereof a thing which 
could not be without impiety dissolved. If there be any thing 
in Christian religion strong and effectual to like purpose, it 
is the sacrament of the holy eucharist ; in regard of the force 
whereof, TertuUian breaketh out in these words, concerning 
matrimony therewij;h sealed : " Unde sufficiam ad enarran- Tert"'- ^ 
dam foelicitatem ejus matrimonii quod ecclesia conciliat, et uxorem 
confirmat oblatio ? — I know not which way I should be able 
to shew the happiness of that wedlock, the knot whereof the 
church doth fasten, and the sacrament of the church confirm," 
Touching marriage therefore let thus much be sufficient. 

74. The fruit of marriage is birth, and the companion of Chorchi 
birth, travail; the grief whereof being so extreme, and the°^^**"' 
danger always so great, dare we open our mouths against 
the things that are holy, and presume to censure it as a fault 
in the church of Christ, that women after their deliverance do 
publicly shew their thankful minds unto God? But behold 
what reason there is against it ! " Forsooth, if there should be '^' ^' '• 
solenm and express giving of thanks in the church for every 
benefit, either equal or greater than this which any singular 

arfoa-r^t^f wpec ha rov to? ytyafAnwr^q ^v rf&ww, *aX twc hl^aq, &q a»etyK(Uw n xa2 
dva^^rw xjgfifjuttog, r?; ywaXnog npuriCv, Dtooys. Hal. Aotiq. lib.ii. 
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IB Ae dHDck doth receive ; we sboiild not only IwTe 
pfcadiing oftlie wofd, nor ministering of the sacTameBts, 
b«t we should not hare so nnicfa leisnre as to do any coq>o- 
lal or bodily work, but shoidd be like those Massilian here- 
tics whidi do nodiing else but pray." Snrely better a great 
deal to be like onto those heretics which do nothing else bat 
pray, than those which do nothing else but qoarrel. Their 
heads it might haply trouble somewhat more than as yet they 
are aware df, to find out so many benefits greater than this, 
or eqniralent thereunto, for which, if so be our laws did re- 
qaire solemn and express thanksgii^ngs in the church, the 
same w«e like to prore a thing so greatly cumbersome as is 
pretended. But if there be such store of mercies, eren ines- 
timable, poured ereiy day upon thousands (as indeed the 
earth is full of the blessings of the Lord, which are day by 
day renewed without number and abore measure), shall it 
not be lawful to cause solemn thanks to be giren unto Crod 
for any benefit, than which greater, or whereunto equal are 
received, no law binding men in regard thereof to perform 
the like duty ? Suppose that some bond there be that tieth 
us at certain times to mention publicly the names of sundry 
our benefactors. Some of them, it may be, are such, that a 
day would scarcely senre to reckon up together with them 
the catalogue of so many men besides, as we are either more 
or equally beholden unto. Because no law reqiiireth this im- 
possible labour at our hands, shall we therefore condemn that 
law whereby the other, being possible and also dutiful, is en- 
joined us ? So much we owe to the Lord of heaven, that we 
can never sufficiently praise him ; nor give him thanks for 
half those benefits for which this sacrifice were most due. 
How belt, God forbid we should cease performing this duty 
when public order doth draw us unto it, when it may be so 
easily done, when it hath been so long executed by devout 
and virtuous people. God forbid, that being so many ways 
provoked in this case unto so good a duty, we should omit 
it, only because there are other cases of like nature, wherein 
we cannot so conveniently, or at leastwise do not perform the 
same most virtuous office of piety. Wherein we trust that 
as the" 'action itself pleaseth God, so the order and manner 
thereof is not such as may justly offend any. It is but an 
overflowing of gall, which causeth the woman's absence from 
the church during the time of her lying-in to be traduced and 
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and interpreted, as though she were so long judged unholy, 
and were thereby shut out or sequestered from the house of 
Ood, according to the ancient Levitical law. Whereas the 
canon law itself doth not so hold, but directly professeth the 
contrary,* she is not barred from thence in such sort as they 
interpret it, nor in respect of any unholiness forbidden en* 
trance into the church, although her abstaining from public 
assemblies, and her abode in separation for the time, be most 
convenient. To scoff at the manner of attire,** than which 
there could be nothing devised for such a time more grave 
and decent, to make it a token of some folly committed, for 
which they are loath to shew their faces, argueth that great 
divines are sometime more merry than wise. As for the wo- 
men themselves, God accepting the service which they faith- 
fully offer unto him, it is no great disgrace, though they suf- 
fer pleasant-witted men a little to intermingle with zeal, scorn. 
The name of oblations applied not only here to those smaller 
and petit payments which yet are a part of the minister's 
right, but also generally given unto all such allowances as 
serve for their needful maintenance, is both ancient and con- 
venient. For as the life of the clergy is spent in the service 
of Ood, so it is sustained with his revenue. Nothing there- 
fore, more proper than to give the name of oblations to such 
payments, in token that we offer unto him whatsoever his 
ministers receive. 

76. But to leave this, there is a duty which the church doth of ihe rftei 
owe to the faithful departed, wherein forasmuch as the church t.g. lib.iii 
of England is said to do those things which are, though ?• ^^^ 
not unlawful, yet inconvenient ; because it appointeth a pre- 
script form of service at burials, suffereth mourning apparel 
to be worn, and permitteth funeral sertnons; a word or two . 
concerning this point will be neicessary, although it be need- 

* la lege prsecipiebatar ut malier si mascalum paroretyiO. ai fipemiiiain, 80. diebos 
h tenipli cttssaret ingressu. Nano aotem statiin post partam eoclesiam iogredi non 
pvohibetnr. Diot. 5. oap. Hteo quB. 

b Quod profecto non tarn propter muliebrem immanditieoi, quam ob alias caaaas 
in intiina legis ratione reconditas, et veteri prohibitam esse lege, et gratia tempos 
traditiooia loco sosoepisse poto. Existino siqiidem. saoran legem id pcsescripsissa, 
qao protervam eoram, qui intemperanter viverent, concnpiscMitiam oastigaret ; qnem- 
admodam et alia malta per alia pnecepta ordinantar et pnescribontar, qao indomitns 
qvomndam in molieres stimnhu retnodatnr. Qoin et hetc provideiiis que legem 
' oonstitoit voluntas est, at partos a deprayatione libea sint. Qaia enim qaicquid oar . 
tara soperracaneam est, idem corropdyam est et inntile, qaod hie sangais saperflaas 
ait, qaa illi obnoxiv esaevt ia imawiditie, ad id tenpeiis vivere ilia lex jaliet, qoe 
ipso etiam nominis sono laseivi ooncapisoentia ad temperantiam redigatar,. ne ex 
inatili et corrapta materia ipsnm animans coagmentetar. Leo Const. 17. 
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todwellkmgvpoDit. The end of fbnend duties is, firsts 
to shew that lore towuds the party deceased which nature 
leqnireth; diento do him tihat hcMioor whi<^ b fit both gene- 
laDy for man, and particidaily for the quality of his person : 
hffit of all, to testify the care whi^ the chmtch hath to com- 
fivrt the living, and the hope whi<^ weaU hare concerning the 
res ur rection of the dead. For signification of love towards 
them that are departed, mourning k not d^ed to be a thing 
conyenient ; as in troth the Scriptore erery where d6th ap- 
prore lamentation unto this end. The Jews by our Sayioor's 
tears therefore gathered in this case, that his lore towards 
Lazarus was great. And that as mourning at such times is 
fit, so likewise that there may be a kind of attire suitable to 
a sorrowful affection, and conyenient for mourners to wear, 
how plainly doth Dayid's example shew, who being in hea- 
yiness, went up the mount with his head covered, and all the 
people that were with him in like sort? White garments 
being fit to use at marriage-feasts, and such other times of 
joy ; whereunto Solomon alluding, when he requireth con- 
tinual cheerfdlness of mind, speaketh in this sort, " Let thy 
garments be always white :*' what doth hinder the contrary 
from being now as conyenient in grief, as this heretofore in 
gladness hath been? *' If there be no sorrow, they say it is 
hypocritical to pretend it ; and if there be, to provoke it by 
wearing such attire, is dangerous." Nay, if there be, to shew 
it, is natural ; and if there be not, yet the signs are meet to 
shew what should be, especially sith it doth not come often- 
times to pass, that men are fain to have their mourning 
gowns pulled off their backs, for fear of killing themselves 
with sorrow that way nourished. The honour generally due 
unto all men, maketh a decent interring of them to be con- 
venient, even for very humanity's sake. And therefore, so 
much as is mentioned in the burial of the widow's son, the 
Lake " carrying of him forth upon a bier," and the accompanying 
VII. 12. Q^ Ij-j^ ^ ^^ earth, hath been used even amongst infidels ; 
all men accounting it a very extreme destitution not to have 
at the least this honour done them. Some man's estate may 
require a great deal more, according as the fashion of the 
P«aU country where he dieth doth afford. And unto this pertained 
John ^ ^^ ancient use of the Jews, to embalm the corpse with sweet 
xix. 40. odours, and to adorn the sepulchres of certain. In regard 
xxili! 27. ^^ ^^^ quality of men, it hath been judged fit to commend 
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th€m unto the world at their death, amongst the heathen in 
funeral orations, amongst the Jews in sacred poems; and^^*^* 
why not in funeral sermons also amongst Christians ? Us it '' 
sufficeth, that the known benefit hereof doth countervail 
millions of such inconvieniences as are therein surmised, al- 
though they were not surmised only, but found therein. The 
life and the death of saints is precious in God's sight. Let 
it not seem odious in our eyes, if both the one and the other 
be spoken of, then especially, when the present occasion 
doth make men's minds the more capable of such speech. 
The care, no doubt, of the living, both to live and to die 
well, must needs be somewhat increased, when they know 
that their departure shall not be folded up in silence, but 
the ears of many be made acquainted with it. Moreover, 
when they hear how mercifully Grod hath dealt with their 
brethren in their last need, besides the praise which they 
give to God, and the joy which they have or should have by 
reason of their fellowship and communion with saints, is not 
their hope also much confirmed against the day of their own 
dissolution ? Again, the sound of these things doth not so 
pass the ears of them that are most loose and dissolute in 
life, but it causeth them one time or other to wish, " O that 
I might die the death of the righteous, and that my end 
might be like his !" Thus much peculiar good there doth 
grow at those times by speech concerning the dead, besides 
the benefit of public instruction common unto funeral with 
other sermons. For the comfort of them whose minds are 
through natural affection pensive in such cases, no man can 
justly mislike the custom which the Jews had to end their 
burials with funeral banquets, in reference whereunto the 
prophet Jeremy spake, concerning the people whom God 
hath appointed unto a grievous manner of destruction, say- 
ing, " that men should not give the cup of consolation to jor. 
drink for their father, or for their mother?" because it should *^** ^* 
not be now with them as in peaceable times with others, 
who bringing their ancestors unto the grave with weeping 
eyes, have notwithstanding means wherewith to be recom- 
forted. *' Give wine (saith Solomon) unto them that have Pror. 
grief of heart." Surely, he that ministereth unto them com- "chron. 
fortable speech, doth much more than give them wine. But »x«,.«* 
the greatest thing of all other about this duty of Christian 
burial, is an outward testification of the hope which we have 
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touching the resurrection of the dead. For which purpose 
let any man of reasonable judgment examine, whether it be 
more convenient for a company of men, as it were^ in a 
dumb show, to bring a corpse to the place of burial, there 
to leave it covered with the earth and so end, or else have 
the exequies devoutly performed with solemn recital of such 
lectures, psalms, and prayers, as are purposely framed for 
the stirring up of men's minds unto a careful consideration 
of their estate both here and hereafter. Whereas tberefore 
it is objected^ that neither the people of God under the law, 
nor the church in the apostles' times, did use any form of 
service in buriial of the dead ; and therefore that this order 
is taken up without any good example or precedent followed 
therein : first, while the world doth stand they shall never 
be able to prove, thajt all things which either the one or the 
other did use at burial, are set down in Holy Scripture, which 
doth not any where of purpose deliver the whole manner 
and form thereof, but toucheth only sometime one thing 
and sometime another which was in use, as special occasions 
require any of them to be mentioned or insinuated* Again, 
if it might be proved that no such tiling was usual amongst 
them, hath Christ so deprived his church of judgment, that 
what rites and orders soever the latter ages thereof have de- 
vised, th^ same must needs be inconvenient ? Furthermore, that 
the Jews before our Saviour's coming had any such form of 
service, although in Scripture it be not affirmed; yet neither 
is it there denied (for the forbidding of priests to be present 
at burials letteth not but that others might discharge that 
duty, seeing sdl were not priests which had rooms of public 
function in their synagogues), and if any man be of opinion 
that they had no such form of service ; tiius much there is 
to make the contrary more probable. The Jews at tiiis day 
have, as appeareth in their form of funeral prayers, and in 
certain of their funeral sermons published ; neither are they 
so affected towards Christians, as to borrow that order from 
us ; besides that the form thereof is such as hath in it sundry 
things which the very words of the Scripture itself do seem 
to allude unto, as namely, after departure from the sepulchre 
unto the house whence the dead was brought, it sheweth the 
manner of their burial4east, and a consolatory form of 
prayer, appointed for the master of the synagogue thereat to 
utter ; albeit I may not deny, but it hath also some things 
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which are not perhaps so ancient as the law and the pro- 
phets. But whatsoever the Jews' custom was before the 
days of our Saviour Christ, hath it once at any time been 
heard of, that either church or Christian man of sound be- 
lief did ever judge this a thing unmeet, undecent, unfit for 
Christianity, till these miserable days, wherein, under the 
colour of removing superstitious abuses, the most effectual 
means both to testify and to . strengthen true religion, are 
plucked at, and in some places even pulled up by the very 
roots ? Take away this which was ordained to shew at 
burials the peculiar hope of the church of God concerning 
the dead, and in the manner of those dumb funerals what one 
thing is there, whereby the world may perceive we are Christ- 
ian men i 

76. I come now unto that function which undertaketh Of the na- 
the public ministry of holy things according to the laws of minis^irj, 
Christian religion. And because the nature of things, con- ^Wchserv- 
sisting as this doth in action, is.known by the object where^ formanoeof 
about they are conversant, and by the end or scope where- ?*V°® ^ 

1 n ^ f ^ i i^. „ duties in tin 

unto they are referred, we must know that the object oi charch of 
this function is both God and men ; God, in that he is pub- ^°^i *°4 

. • • 1 bow bappi- 

licly worshipped of his church ; and men, in that they are nen, not 
capable of happiness by means which Christian discipline ©^Y^J^^"^^ 
appointeth. So that the sum of our whole labour in this temporal, 
kind, is to honour God and to save men. For whether we ^^^^®^ 
severally take, and consider men one by one, or else gather it. 
them into one society and body, as it hath been before de- 
clared, that every man's religion is in him the wellspring of 
all other sound and sincere virtues, from whence both here 
in some sort, and hereafter more abundantly, their full joy 
and felicity ariseth ; because while tiiey live they are blessed 
of God, and when they die tlieir works follow them : so at 
this present we must again call to mind how the very world- 
ly peace and prosperity, the secular happiness, the temporal 
and natural good estate both of all men and of all dominions, 
hangeth chiefly upon religion, and doth evermore give plain 
testimony, that as well in this as in other considerations the 
priest is a pillar of that commonwealth wherein he faithfully 
serveth God. For if these assertions be true, first, that no- 
thing can be enjoyed in this present world against his will 
which hath made all things : secondly, that albeit God doth 
sometime permit the impious to have, yet impiety permittetfa 
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of misery to others. Besides, whereas true felicity consist^ 
eih in the highest operations of that nobler part of many 
which sheweth sometime greatest perfection, not in using 
the benefits which delight nature, but in suffering what na- 
ture can hardliest endure;, there is no cause why either the 
loss of good, if it tend to the purchase of better, or .why any 
misery, the issue whereof is their greater praise and honour 
that have sustained it, should be thought to impeach that 
temporal happiness wherewith religion, we say, is accompa- 
nied, but yet in such measure as the several degrees of men 
may require by a competent estimation, and unless the con- 
trary do more advance, as^it hath done those most heroical 
saints whom afflictions have made glorious. In a word, not 
to whom no calamity falleth, but whom neither misery nor 
prosperity is able to move from a right mind, them we may 
truly pronounce fortunate ; and whatsoever doth outwardly 
happen without that precedent improbity, for which it ap- 
peareth in the eyes of sound and impartial judges to have 
proceeded from Divine revenge, it passeth in the number of 
human casualties whereunto weare all alike subject. No misery 
is reckoned more than common or human, if God so dispose 
that we pass through it, and come safe to shore; even as con- 
trariwise men do not use to think those flourishing days 
happy, which do -end with tears. It standeth therefore with 
these cautions firm and true, yea, ratified by all men's un- 
feigned confessions dravn. fro^ the very heJ of experience, 
that whether we compare men of note in the world with others 
of like degree and state, or else the same men with them- 
selves, whether we confer one dominion with another, or else 
the different times of one and the same dominion, the mani- 
fest odds between their very outward condition, as long as 
they steadfastly were observed to honour God, and their suc- 
cess being fallen from him, are remonstrances more than suf- 
ficient how all our welfare, even on earth, dependeth wholly 
upon our religion. Heathens were ignorant of true religion. 
Yet such as that little was which they knew, it much impair- 
ed or bettered always their worldly affairs, as their love* and 
zeal towards it did wane or grow. Of the Jews, did not even 
their most malicious and mortal adversaries all acknowledge, 
that to strive against them it was vain, as long as their amity 
with God continued, that nothing could weaken them but 
apostacy i In the whole course of their own proceedings did 
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ftey ever find it otherwise, but that daring their faith and 
fidelity towards God, every man of them was in war as a 
thousand strong, and as much as a grand senate for counsel 
in peaceable deliberations ? contrariwise, that if they swerved 
as they often did, their wonted courage and magnanimity 
forsook them utterly, their soldiers and military men trem- 
bled at the sight of the naked sword; when they entered in- 
to mutual conference and sat in council for their own good, 
that which children might have seen, their gravest senators 
could not discern ; their prophets saw darkness instead of 
visions ; the wise and prudent were as men bewitched; even 
that which they knew (being such as might stand them in* 
^tead) they had not the grace to utter, or if any thing were 
well proposed, it took no place, it entered not into the minds 
of the rest to approve and follow it, but as men confounded 
with strange and unusual amazements of spirit, they atten^t* 
ed tumultuously they saw not what; and by the issues of idl 
attempts they found no certain conclusion but this, *' Grod 
and heaven are strong against us in all we Ao^ The cause 
whereof was secret fear which took heart and courage from 
them; and the cause of their fear, and inward guiltiness that 
they all had offered God such apparent wrongs as were not 
pardonable. But it may be the case is now altogeAer change!^ 
and that in Christian religion there is not the like force^ to- 
wards temporal felicity. Search the ancient records of time; 
look what hath happened by the space of these sixteen hun- 
dred years, see if all things to this effect be not luculent and 
clear, yea, all things so manifest, that for evidence and proof 
herein, we need not by uncertain dark conjectures surmise 
any to have been plagued of God for contempt, or blest in 
the course of faithful obedience towards true religion, more 
than only them, whom we find in that respect on the one 
side, guilty by their own confessions, and happy on the other 
side by all men's acknowledgments ; who beholding the pro- 
sperous estate of such as are good and virtuous, impute boldly 
the same to God's most especial favour, but cannot in likid 
manner pronounce, that whom he afflicteth above others, 
with them he hath cause to be more offended. For virtue is 
always plain to be seen, rareness causeth it to be observed, 
and goodness to be honoured with admiration. As for ini- 
quity and sin, it lieth many times hid ; and because we be 
all offenders, it becometh us not to incline towards hard and 
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them not to enjoy, no, not temporal blessings on earth : 
thirdly, that God hath appointed those blessings to attend 
as handmaids upon religion : and fourthly, that without the 
work of the ministry, religion by,no means can possibly con- 
tinue, the use and benefit of that sacred function even towards 
all men's worldly happiness must needs be granted. Now 
the first being a theorem both understood and confessed 
by all,' to labour in proof thereof were superfluous. The se- 
cond perhaps may be called in question, except it be perfect- 
ly understood. By good things temporal therefore, we mean 
length of days, health of body, store of friends and well-will- 
ers, quietness, prosperous success of those things we take in 
hand ; riches with fit opportunities to use them during life, 
reputation following us both alive and dead ; children, or 
such as instead of children we wish to leave successors and 
partakers of our happiness. These things are naturally every 
man's desire, because they are good. And on whom God 
bestoweth the same, them we confess he graciously blesseth. 
Of earthly blessings the meanest is wealth, reputation the 
chiefest. For which cause we esteem the gain of honour an 
ample recompence for the loss of all other worldly benefits. 
But forasmuch as in all this there is no certain perpetuity of 
goodness, nature hath taught to effect these things, not for 
their own sake, but with reference and relation to somewhat 
independently good, as is the exercise of virtue and specula- 
tion of truth. None, whose desires are rightly ordered, 
would wish to live, to breathe, and move, without performance 
of those actions which are beseeming -man's excellency. 
Wherefore, having not how to employ it, we wftx weary even 
of life itself. Health is precious, because sickness doth breed 
that pain which disableth action. Again, why do men de- 
light so much in the multitude of friends, but for that the ac- 
tions of life, being many, do need many helping hands to 
further them f Between troublesome and quiet days we should 
make no difference, if the one did not hinder and interrupt, 
the other uphold our liberty of action. Furthermore, if 
those things we do succeed, it rejoiceth us not so much for 

* Si creatane Dei, merito et dispensalio Dei samas: Qnis eoim magis dilig^t, 
qaam iUe qai fecit? QaiH aatem ordinatios regit, qaam iti qui et feoit et diligtt? 
Qais ?ero sapieotius et fortias ordinare et regere facta potest, qaam qni et facienda 
providit etprovisa perfecit? Qaapropter omnem potestatem a Deo esse onmeiDqae 
ordinationem, et qui non legerant sentiunt, et qui legerant cogoosoant. Paul. Oroa. 
Hist, advers. Pagan, lib. J2. Ou rot rk X^/5*«t* Dm uUmmu 0^rdt, Ta rSi9 BtSv t 
J^WTiff i^ri/uiXou/cAi^A. Earip. Phoeniss. 
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th« benefit we thereby reap^ as in that it probably argneth 
OUT actions to have been orderly and well guided. As for 
riches^ to him which hath and doth nothing with them, they 
are a contumely. Honour is commonly presumed a sign of 
more than ordinary virtue and merit, by means whereof when 
ambitious minds thirst after it, their endeavours are testimo- 
nies how much it is in the eye of nature to possess that body, 
the very shadow whereof is set at so high a rate. Finally, 
such is thb pleasure and comfort which we take in doing, that 
when life forsaketh us, still our desires to continue action 
and to work, though not by ourselves, yet by them whom we 
leave behind us, causeth us providently to resign into other 
men's hand the helpfi( we have gathered for" that purpose, de« 
vising also the best we can to make them perpetual. It ap- 
peareth therefore, how all the parts of temporal felicity are 
only good in relation to that which useth them as instruments, 
and that they are no such good as wherein a right desire doth 
ever stay or rest itself. Now temporal blessings are enjoyed 
of those which have them, know them, '' esteem them accord- 
ing to that they are in their own nature." Wherefore of the 
wicked whom God doth hate, his usual and ordinary speeches 
are, that " blood-thirsty and deceitful men shall not live out Psai. 
half their days ;" that God shall cause a pestilence to cleave 'j' *^* 
unto the wicked, and shall strike them with consuming j^f^^ j^. 
grief, with fevers, burning diseases, and sores which are past 
cure ; that when the impious are fallen, all men shall tread 
them down, and none shew countenance of love towards 
them, as much as by pitying them in their misery ; that the • 
sins of the ungodly shall bereave them of peace ; that all 
counsels, complots, and practices against God shall come to 
nothing ; that the lot and inheritance of the unjust is beg- 
gary ; that the name of unrighteous persons shall putrify, and Pror. x, 
the posterity of robbers starve. If any think that iniquity 
and peace, sin and prosperity, can dwell together, they err, be- 
cause they distinguish not aright between the matter, and 
that which giveth it the form of happiness, between posses- 
sion and fruition, between the having and enjoying of good 
things. The impious cannot enjoy that they have, partly 
because they receive it not as at God's hands, which only 
consideration maketh temporal blessings comfortable; and 
partly because through error, placing it above things of far 
more price and worth, they turn that to poison which might 
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be food, they make their prosperity their otm snare ; in the 
nest of their highest growth they lay foolishly those eggs 
out of which their woful overthrow is afterward hatched. 
Hereby it cometh to pass, that wise and judicious men, ob* 
serving the vain behaviour of such as are risen to unwonted 
greatness, have thereby been able to prognosticate their ruin. 
So that in very truth no impious or wicked man doth prosper 
on earth, but either sooner or later the world may percdve 
easily, how at such time as others thought them most fortu- 
nate, they had but only the good estate which fieit oxen have 
above lean ; when they appeared to grow, their climbing 
was towards ruin. The gross and bestial conceit of them 
which want understanding is, only that the fullest bellies are 
happiest. Therefore the greatest felicity they wish to the 
commonwealth wherein they live, is that it may but abound 
and stand, that they which are riotous may have to pour 
out vrithout stint ; that the poor may sleep, and the rich feed 
them ; that nothing unpleasant may be commanded, nothing 
forbidden men which themselves have a lust to follow; that 
kings may provide for the ease of their subjects, and not be 
too curious about their manners ; that wantonness, excess^ 
and lewdness of life, may be left free ; and that no fiiult may 
be capital, besides dislike of things settled in so good terms. 
But be it far from the just to dwell either in or near to the 
tents of these so miserable felicities. Now whereas we 
thirdly affirm, that religion and the fear of God, as well in« 
duceth secular posterity as everlasting bliss in the world to 
come, this also is true. For otherwise godliness could not 
be said to have the promises of both lives ; to be that ample 
revenue wherein there is alway sufficiency ; and to carry with 
it a general discharge of want, even so general, that David 
himself should protest, he " never saw the just forsaken.'' 
Howbeit, to this we must add certain special limitations ; as, 
first, that we do not forget how crazed and diseased minds 
(whereof our heavenly physician must judge) receive often- 
times most benefit by being deprived of those things which 
are to others beneficially given, as appeareth in that which 
the wise man hath noted concerning them whose lives God 
mercifully doth abridge, lest wickedness should alter their 
understanding ; again, that the measure of our outward pros- 

• ProT. xti. 18. Ante rainam elatio. ♦ixlu i ^ m&rrtt rk imukyma miXhuv. A 
mVk^f9ikwSM^tiiy»^\mtri». Herod. lib..Tii. 
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perity be taken in proportion with &at which erery man's 
estate in this present life fequireth. External abilities are 
instruments of action. It contenteth wise artificers to hare 
their instruments proportionable to their work» rather fit for 
use, than huge and goodly to please the eye. Seeing then 
the actions of a servant do not need that which may be ne- 
cessary for men of calling and place in the world, neither men 
of inferior condition many things which greater persons^es 
can hardly want, surely they are blessed in worldly respects, 
that have wherewith to perform sufficiently what their sta- 
tion and place asketh, though they have no more.*^ For by 
reason of man's imbecility and prdneness to elation of mind, 
too high a flow of prosperity i& dangwous,^ too low an ebb 
again as dangerous, for that the vittue of patience is rarev« 
and the hand of necessity stronger than ordinary vhrtue is 
able to withstand. Solomon's discreet and moderate desire 
we all know ; *' Give me, O Lord, neither riches nor penury." 
Men over high exalted either in honour or in power, or in no- 
bility, or in wealth ; they likewise that are as much on the 
contrary hand sunk either with beggary, or through dejec- 
tion, or by baseness, do not easily give ear to reason; but 
the one exceeding apt unto outrages, and the other unto petty 
mischiefs. For greatness delighteth to shew itself by efiects 
of power, and baseness to help itself with shifts of malice. 
For which cause, a moderate, indifferent temper, between 
fulness of bread and emptiness, hath been evermore thought 
and found (all circumstances duly considered) the safest and 
happiest for all estates, even for kings and princes them- 
selves. Again, we are not to look that these things should 
always concur, no, not in them which are accounted happy, 
neither that the coiprse of men's lives, or of public affairs, 
should continually be drawn out as an even thread (for that 
the nature of things will not suffer), but a just survey being 
made, as those particular men are worthily reputed good, whose 
virtues be great and their faults tolerable ; so him we may re- 
gister for a man fortunate, and that for aprosperous and happy 
state, which having flourished doth not afterward feel any 
tragical alteration, such as might cause ihem to be a spectacle 
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of misery to others. Besides, whereas true felicity consist' 
eih in the highest operations of that nobler part of many 
which sheweth sometime greatest perfection, not in using 
the benefits which delight nature, but in suffering what na- 
ture can hardliest endure; there is no cause why either the 
loss of good, if it tend to the purchase of better, or .why any 
misery, the issue whereof is their greater praise and honour 
that have sustained it, should be thought to impeach that 
temporal happiness wherewith religion, we say, is accompa- 
nied, but yet in such measure as the several degrees of men 
may require by a competent estimation, and unless the con- 
trary do more advance, as^it hath done those most heroical 
saints whom afflictions have made glorious. In a word, not 
to whom no calamity falleth, but whom neither misery nor 
prosperity is able to move from a right mind, them we may 
truly pronounce fortunate ; and whatsoever doth outwardly 
happen without that precedent improbity, for which it ap- 
peareth in the eyes of sound and impartial judges to have 
proceeded from Divine revenge, it passeth in the number of 
human casualties whereunto we are all alike subject. No misery 
is reckoned more than common or human, if God so dispose 
that we pass through it, and come safe to shore; even as con- 
trariwise men do not use to think those flourishing days 
happy, which do -end with tears. It standeth therefore with 
these cautions firm and true, yea, ratified by all men's un- 
feigned confessions drawn from the very heart of experience, 
that whether we compare men of note in the world with others 
of like degree and state, or else the same men with them- 
selves, whether we confer one dominion with another, or else 
the different times of one and the same dominion, the mani- 
fest odds between their very outward condition, as long as 
they steadfastly were observed to honour God, and their suc- 
cess being fellen from him, are remonstrances more than suf- 
ficient how all our welfare, even on earth, dependeth wholly 
upon our religion. Heathens were ignorant of true religion. 
Yet such as that little was which they knew, it much inipair- 
ed or bettered always their worldly affairs, as their love* and 
zeal towards it did wane or grow. Of the Jews, did not even 
their most malicious and mortal adversaries all acknowledge, 
that to strive against them it was vain, as long as their amity 
with God continued, that nothing could weaken them but 
apostacy i In the whole course of their own proceedings did 
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ftey ever find it otherwise, but that during their faith and 
fidelity towards God, every man of them was in war as a 
thousand strong, and as much as a grand senate for counsel 
in peaceable deliberations ? contrariwise, that if they swerved 
as they often did, their wonted cours^e and magnanimity 
forsook them utterly, their soldiers and military men trem- 
bled at the sight of the naked sword; when they entered in- 
to mutual conference and sat in council for their own good, 
that which children might have seen, their gravest senators 
could not discern ; their prophets saw darkness instead of 
visions; the wise and prudent were as men bewitched; even 
that which they knew (being such as might stand them in* 
stead) they had not the grace to utter, or if any thing were 
well proposed, it took no place, it entered not into the minds 
of the rest to approve and follow it, but as men confounded 
with strange and unusual amazements of spirit, they atten^t* 
ed tumultuously they saw not what; and by the issues of all 
attempts they found no certain conclusion but this, " QbA 
and heaven are strong against us in all we do/' The cause 
whereof was secret fear which took heart and courage from 
them; and the cause of their fear, and inward guiltiness that 
they all had offered God such apparent wrongs as were not 
pardonable. But it may be the case is now altogether changed^ 
and that in Christian religion there is not the like force^ to- 
wards temporal felicity. Search the ancient records of time; 
look what hath happened by the space of these sixteen hun- 
dred years, see if all things to this effect be not luculent and 
clear, yea, all things so manifest, that for evidence and proof 
herein, we need not by uncertain dark conjectures surmise 
any to have been plagued of God for contempt, or blest in 
the course of faithful obedience towards true religion, more 
than only them, whom we find in that respect on the one 
side, guilty by their own confessions, and happy on the other 
side by all men's acknowledgments ; who beholding the pro- 
sperous estate of such as are good and virtuous, impute boldly 
the same to God's most especial favour, but cannot in lik(d 
manner pronounce, that whom he afflicteth above others, 
with them he hath cause to be more offended. For virtue is 
always plain to be seen, rareness causeth it to be observed, 
and goodness to be honoured with admiration. As for ini- 
quity and sin, it lieth many times hid ; and because we be 
all offenders, it becometh us not to incline towards hard and 
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severe sentences touching others^ unless tiieiriiototious wick- 
edness did sensibly before proclaim that whidi afterwud 
came to pass. Wherefore the sum of every Christian man*s 
duty is, to labour by all means towards that which other men 
seeing in us may justify ; and what we ourselves must accuse 
if we fall into it, that by all means we can to avoid ; consi- 
dering especially, that as hitherto upon the church there never 
yet fell tempestuous storm, the vapours whereof were not 
first noted to rise from coldness in ejection, and from back- 
wardness in duties of service towards God, so if that which 
ihe tears of antiquity have uttered concerning this point 
should be here set down, it were assuredly enough to soften 
and to mollify a heart of steel. On the contrary part, al- 
though we confess with St. Augustine most willingly, that 
the chiefest happiness for which we have some Christian kings 
in so great admiration above the rest, is not because of their 
long reign; their calm and quiet departure out of this present 
fife ; the settled establishment of their own flesh and blood 
succeeding them in royalty and power; the glorious overthrow 
of foreign enemies, or the wise prevention of inward danger, 
and of secret attempts at home ; all which solaces and com- 
forts of this our unquiet life it pleaseth God oftentimes to be- 
stow on them which have no society or part in the joys of 
heaven, giving thereby to understand, that these in compari- 
son are toys and trifles, far under the value and price of that 
which is to be looked for at his hands : but in truth the rea- 
son wherefore we most extol their felicity is, if so be they 
have virtuously reigned, if honour hath notfiUed their hearts 
with pride, if the exercise of their power hath been service 
and attendance upon the majesty of. the Most High, if they 
have feared him as their own inferiors and subjects have 
feared them, if they have loved neither pomp nor pleasure 
more than heaven, if revenge hath slowly proceeded from 
them, and mercy willingly offered itself, if so they have tem- 
pered rigour with lenity, that neither extreme severity might 
utterly cut them off* in whom there was manifest hope of 
amendment, nor yet the easiness of pardoning offences em- 
bolden offenders ; if, knowing that whatsoever they do, their 
potency may bear it out, they have been so much the more 
careful not to do any thing but that which is commendable, 
in the best, rather than usual with greatest personages ; if 
the true knowledge of themselves hath humbled them in 
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<jdd's sight, no less than Ood in the eyes of men hath raised 
ihem up : I say, albeit we reckon such to be the happiest of 
men that are mightiest in the world, and albeit those things 
alone are happiness, nevertheless, considering what force 
there is even in outward blessings, to comfort the minds of 
the best disposed, and to give them the greater joy when re- 
ligion and peace, heavenly and earthly happiness, are wreath- 
ed in one crown, as to the worthiest of Christian princes it 
hath by the providence of the Almighty hitherto befallen ; 
let it not seem to any man a needless and superfluous 
waste of labour, that there hath been thus much spoken, 
to declare how in them especially it hath been so observ- 
ed, and withal universally noted, even from the highest to 
the very meanest, how this particular benefit, this singular 
grace and pre-eminence religion, hath, that either it guard- 
eth as a heavenly shield from all calamities, or else con- 
ducted! us safe through them, and permitteth them not to be 
miseries ; it either giveth honours, promotions, and wealth, 
or else more benefit by wanting them, than if we had them at 
will ; it either fiUeth our houses with plenty of all good things, 
or maketh a sallad of green herbs more sweet than all the 
sacrifices of the ungodly. Our fourth proposition before set 
down was, that religion without the help of spiritual minis- 
try, is unable to plant itself, the fruits thereof not possible 
to grow of their own accord. Which last assertion is herein 
as the first, that it needeth no farther confirmation : if it did, 
I could easily declare how all things which are of Ood, he 
hath by wonderful art and wisdom sodered as it were toge- 
ther with the glue of mutual assistance, appointing the low- 
est to receive from the nearest to themselves, what the influ- 
ence of the highest yieldeth. And therefore the church being 
the most absolute of all his works, was in reason to be also 
ordered with like harmony, that what he worketh, might no 
less in grace than in nature be efiected by hands and instru- 
ments duly subordinated unto the power of his own Spirit. 
A thing both needful for the humility of man, which would 
not willingly be debtor to any but to himself; and of no 
small effiect to nourish that Divine love, which now maketh ^^* 
each embrace other, not as men, but as angels of God. Mi- 1 cor.* 
nisterial actions tending immediately unto God's honour, and 'l^\^ ^ 
man's happiness, are either as contemplation, which helpeth i Pet. 
forward the principal work of the ministry, or else they are '^'^^ 
parts of that principal work of administration itself, which iii. t. 
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wcA cooostetfa in doing tihe aeraee of Gof s fcmiMj and in 
Implying imto men the fOffcragn mrdifinfB of grace aheidy 
qpoken of the nK»e bigdj, to die end it might thcveby ap- 
pear, that we owe to the goidea of our booIe,* eren as much 
as our soids are worth, although the debt of onr tempoial 
blessingB should be stricken off. 
Otfmnr 77. The ministiy of things Difine is a finiction, which as 
?!!V!!* God did himself institute, so neither may mea undertake the 
•eaie ikit game bat by authority and power giren them in lawful man- 
^USSbT^^ i*^* That Crod, which is no way deficient or wanting unto 
thegiftflr man in necessaries, and hath therefore gi^en us the light of 
oiau m 1^ heavenly truth, because without that inestimable benefit 
i we must needs hare wandered in darkness to our endless 
perdition and woe, hath in the like abundance of mercies or- 
▼c>i»dj dained certain to attend upon the due execution of requisite 
^mStr parts and offices therein prescribed for the good of the whole 
■•Jbe world, which men thereunto assigned do hold their authority 
M04 fcr. from him, whether they be such as himself immediately, or 
as the church in his name investeth ; it being neither pos- 
sible for all, nor for erery man without distinction conveni- 
ent, to take upon him a charge of so great importance. They 
are, therefore, ministers of God, not only by way of subordi- 
nation, as princes and civil magistrates, whose execution of 
judgment and justice the supreme hand of Divine providence 
doth uphold ; but ministers of God, as from whom their au- 
thority is derived, and not from men. For in that they are 
Christ's ambassadors and his labourers, who should give 
them their commission, but he whose most inward affairs 
they manage i Is not God alone the father of spirits ? Are 
not souls the purchase of Jesus Christ ? What angel in hea- 
ven could have said to man, as our Lord did unto Peter, 
'^ Feed my sheep ? Preach ? Baptize ? Do this in remembrance 
of me i Whose sins ye retain, they are retained ; and their 
offences in heaven pardoned, whose faults you shall on earth 
forgive ?" What think we ? Are these terrestrial sounds, or 
else are they voices uttered out of the clouds above ? The 
power of the ministry of God translateth out of darkness 
into glory ; it raiseth men from the earth, and bringeth God 
himself from heaven; by blessing visible elements, itmaketh 
them invisible grace ; it giveth daily the Holy Ghost; it hath 
to dispose of that flesh which was given for the life of the 
world, and that blood which was poured out to redeem souls; 
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^yben it pouretli malediction upon the l^eads of the wicked, 
they perish ; when it revoketh the same) they revive. O 
wretched blindness^ if. we admire not bo great power; more 
wretched if we consider it aright^ and notwithstanding ima- 
gine that any but God can bestow it ! To whom Christ hath 
imparted power^ both over that mystical body which is the 
society of souls^ and over that natural which is himself for the 
knitting of both in one (a work which antiquity doth call 
the making of Christ's body), the same power is in such not 
amiss both termed a kind of mark or character, and acknow- 
ledged to be indelible. Ministerial power is a mark of se- 
paration, because it severeth them diat have it from other 
men, and maketh them a special order, consecrated unto the 
service of the Most High, in things wherewith others may 
not meddle. Their difference, therefore, from other men, is 
in that they are a distinct order. So TertuUian caUeth them. TertoL do 
And. St. Paul himself dividing the body of the church of ^jjjj^* 
Christ into two moieties, nameth the one part l^iroQ, which Heb.ii. iT. 
is as much as to say the order of the laity, the opposite part 
whereunto we in like sort term the order of God's clergy, and 
the spiritual power which he hath given them, the power of 
their order, so far forth as the same consisteth in the bare 
execution of holy things, called properly the affairs of God. 
For of the power of their jurisdiction over men's persons we 
are to speak in the books following. They which have once 
received this power, may not think to put it off and on like a 
cloak, as the weather serveth, to take it, reject and resume it, 
as oft as themselves list ; of which profane and impious con- 
tempt these latter times have yielded, as of other kinds of ini- 
quity and apostacy, strange examples. But let them know, 
which put their hands unto this plough, that* once conse- 
crated unto God, they are made his peculiar inheritance for 
ever. Suspensions may stop, and degradations utterly cut 
off the use or exercise of power before given ; but voluntarily 
it is not in the power of man to separate and pull asunder 
what God by his authority coupleth. So that although there Matt 
may be through misdesert degradation, as there may be cause 
of just separation after matrimony; yet if (as sometimes it 
doth) restitution to former dignity, or reconciliation after 
breach doth happen, neither doth the one nor the other ever 
iterate the first knot. Much less is it necessary, which some 
have urged, concerning the reordination of such, as others in 
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timei more corrnpt did comeeiate heretofore. Wluch &roT, 
already qaelled by St. Joromey doth not now leqmie may 
other refatation. Ezamples I grant*there are which make 
for restraint of thoee men fiom admittance again into rooms 
of spiritoal function, whose hH by heresy, or want of con- 
stancy in professing the Christian fidth, hath been once a 
-disgrace to their calling. Nevertheless, as there is no law 
which Inndeth, so there is no cause that should always lead, 
to shew one and the same severity towards persons culpable. 
Gbodness of nature itself more indineth to dem^iey than ii» 
gour. And we in odier men's offences do behold the plain 
image of our own imbecility. Besides also them that wander 
outofthe way,* it cannot be inexpedient to win with all hopes 
of fiivour, lest strictness used towards such as reclaim them- 
selves, should make others more obstinate in error. Where- 
S^i£r ^^^f ^^^ ^'^ ^^ church of Alexandria had somewhat re- 
€9p. S8. covered itself firom the tempests and storms of Arianism, 
beingin consultation about the re-establishment of that which 
by long disturbance had been greatly decayed and hindered, 
the ferventer sort gave quick sent^ice, that touching than 
which were of the clergy, and had stained themselves with 
heresy, there should be none so received into the church 
again as to continue in the order of the deigy. The rest, 
which considered how many men's cases it did concern, 
thought it much more safe and consonant to bend somewhat 
down towards ihem which were fallen ; to shew severity upon 
a few of the chiefest leaders, and to offer to the rest a fdendly 
reconciliation without any other demand saving only the ab- 
juration of their error ; as in the gospel that wasteful young 
man^ which returned home to his Other's house, was with joy 
both admitted and honoured, his elder brother hardly thought 
offer repining thereat : neither commended so much for his 
own fidelity and virtue, as blamed for not embracing him 
freely, whose unexpected recovery ought to have blotted 
out all remembrance of misdemeanours and faults past. But 
of this sufficient. A thing much stumbled at in the manner 
of giving orders, is our using those memorable words of our 
Lord and Saviour Christ, " Receive the Holy Ghost.". The^ 
Holy Ghost, they say, we cannot give, and therefore we 

* Id 12 tabalis oautom est, nt idem joris esset sanaotibns qaod fortibas, id «st 
bonis et qui nonqaain defecerunt a popalo Romano. Feat, in irer. Samnites. 
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foolishly bid men receive it. Wisls men, for Hieir authority's 
sajke^ must have leave to befool them whom they are able to 
make wise by better instruction. Notwithstanding, if it may 
please their wisdom, as well to hear what fools can say, as 
to control that which they do, thus we have heard some 
wise men teach, namely, that the Holy Ghost may be used Bodes, 
to signify not the person alone, but the gift of the Holy mlbII 
Ghost, and we know that spiritual gifts are not only abilities p-2« i* i* 
to do things miraculous, as to speak with tongues which 
were never taught us, to cure diseases without art, and such* 
like ; but also that the very authority and power which is 
given men in the church to be nunisters of holy things, is 
contained within the number of those gifts whereof the Holy 
Ghost is author^ and therefore he which giveth this power 
may say, without absurdity or folly, "Receive the Holy 
Ghost," such power as*the Spirit of Christ hath endued hw 
ohurch withal, such power as neither prince nor potentate, 
king nor Gsesar, on earth can give. So that if men alone had 
devised this form of speech, thereby to express the heavenly 
wellspring of that power which ecclesiastical ordinations do 
bestow, it is not so foolish but that wise men might bear 
with it. If then our Lord and Saviour himself have used the 
selfsame form of words, and that in the selfsame kind of ac* 
tion, although there be but the least show of probability, yea, 
or any possibility that I^s meaning might be thesame which 
ours is, it should teach sober and grave men not to be too 
venturous in condemning that of folly, which is not impossi* . 
ble to have in it more profoundness of wisdom than flesh and 
blood should presume to control. Our Saviour after his re- 
surrection from the dead gave his apostles their conmiission, 
saying, " All power is given me in heaven and in earth : go. Matt, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name ^^' ^^* 
of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.*' In sum, " As my Father sent me, so send I you." 
Whereunto St. John doth add farther, that having thus spoken, 
he breathed on them and said, " Receive the Holy Ghost" John 
By which words he must of likelihood understand some gift * ' 
of the Spirit which was presently at that time bestowed upon 
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them, as both the speech of actual delivery in saying, Reeehe} 
and the visible sign thereof, his breathing, did shew. Absurd 
it were to imagine our Saviour did both to the ear, and also 
to the very eye express a real donation, and they at that time 
receive nothing. It resteth then that we search what special 
grace they did at that time receive. Touching miraculous 
power of the Spirit most apparent it is, that as then they re- 
ceived it not, but the promise thereof was to be shortly after 
performed. The words of St. Luke concerning that power 
are therefore, set down with signification of the time to 
Loke come : •* Behold, I will send the promise of my Father 
""^* * upon you, but tarry you in the city of Jerusalem until ye 
be endued with power from on high. Wherefore undoubtecUy 
it was some other effect of the Spirit, the Holy Ghost in 
some other kind which our Saviour did then bestow. What 
other likelier than that which himself doth mention, as it 
should seem of purpose to take away all ambiguous construc- 
tions, and to declare that the Holy Ghost which he then 
gave, was a holy and a ghostly authority, authority over the 
souls of men, authority a part whereof consisteth in power to 
John remit and retain sins i Receive the Holy Ghost, '* Whose sins 
**'*^ soever ye remit, they are remitted; whose sins ye retain^ 
they are retained." Whereas, therefore, the other evangelists 
had set down, that Christ did before his suffering promise to 
give. his apostles the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
being risen from the dead promised moreover at that time a 
miraculous power of the Holy Ghost; St. John addeth, that 
he also invested them even then with the power of the Holy 
Ghost for castigation and relaxation of sin, wherein was fully 
accomplished that which the promise of the keys did import. 
Seeing, therefore, that the same power is now given, why 
should the same form of words expressing it be thought 
foolish i The cause why we breathe not tfi^ Christ did on 
them unto whomhe imparted power is, for that neither Spirit 
nor spiritual authority may be thought to proceed from us, 
who are hut delegates or assignees to give men possession of 
his graces. Now, besides that the power and authority de- 
livered with those words is itself xopia/xa, a gracious dona- 
tion which the Spirit of God doth bestow, we may most as- 
suredly persuade ourselves, that the hand which imposeth 
upon us the function of our ministry, doth under the same 
form of words so tie itself thereunto, that be which receiveth 
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tile bnrden is thereby for eyer warranted to have the Spirit 
with him and in him for his assistance/ aid, countenance, and 
snpport, in whatsoever he faithfully doth to discharge duty. 
Knowing, therefore, that when we take ordination, we also 
receive the presence of the Holy Ghost, partly to guide, di- 
rect, and strengthen, us in all our ways, and partly to assume 
unto itself for the more authority those actions that apper- 
tain to our place and calling, can our ears admit such a 
speech uttered in the reverend performance of that solem- 
nity ; or can we at any time renew the memory, and enter 
into serious cogitations thereof, but with much admiration 
and joy ? Kemove what these foolish words do imply, and 
what hath the ministry of God besides wherein to glory i 
Whereas, now, forasmuch as the Holy Ghost, which our Sa- 
viour in his first ordinations gave, doth no less concur with 
spiritual vocations throughout all ages, than the Spirit which 
God derived from Moses to them that assisted him in his Nomb. 
government, did descend from them' to their successors in "* ^^* 
like authority and place, we have for the least and meanest 
duties, performed by virtue of ministerial power, that to dig- 
nify, grace, and authorize them, which no other offices on 
earth can challenge. Whether we preach, pray, baptize, com- 
municate, condemn, give absolution, or whatsoever ; as dis- 
posers of God's mysteries, our words, judgments, acts, and 
deeds, are not ours but the Holy Ghost's. Enough, if un- 
feignedly and in heart we did believe it, enough to banish 
whatsoever may justly be thought corrupt either in bestow- 
ing, or in using, or in esteeming, the same otherwise than is 
meet. For profanely to bestow, or loosely to use, or vilely 
to esteem of, the Holy Ghost, we all in show and profession 
abhor. Now because the ministry is an office of dignity and ^^ih. 
honour ; some are doubtful whether any man may seek for it Discip. 
without offence ; or, to speak more properly, doubtful they Ecoiesiasi 
are not, but rather bold to accuse our discipline in this re- 
spect, as not only permitting, but requiring also ambitious 
suits, or other oblique ways or means, whereby to obtain it. 
Against this they plead, that our Saviour did stay till his Fa- 
ther sent him, and the apostles till he them ; that the ancient 

* £t gi neoessarinm est trepidare de merito, religiosam est^ tunen gaadere de 
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bishops in the church of Chnst were examples and pattern^ < 
of the same modesty. Whereupon in the end they infer# 
" Let us therefore at the length amend that custom of re- 
pairing from all parts unto the bishop at the day of ordina- 
tion, and of seeking to obey orders ; let the custom of l^rii)^- 
ing commendatory letters be removed ; let men keep them- 
selves at home, expecting there the voice of Grod, and the 
authority of such as may call them to undertake chaise." 
Thus severely they censure and control ambition, if it be am- 
bition which they take upon them to reprehend. For of 
that there is cause to doubt. Ambition, as we understand 
it, hath been accounted a vice which seeketh after honours 
inordinately. Ambitious minds esteeming it their greatest 
happiness to be admired, reverenced, and adored above others, 
use all means lawful and unlawful which may bring them to 
high rooms. But as for the power of order considered by 
itself, and as in this case it must be considered, such repu- 
tation it hath in the eye of this present world, that they which 
afiect it, rather need encoun^ement to bear contempt, than 
deserve blame as men that carry aspiring minds. The work 
whereunto this power serveth is conunended, aiid the desire 
?.J^' thereof fdlowed by the apostie for good. Nevertheless, be- 
cause the burden thereof is heavy, and the . charge great, it 
cometh many times to pass, that the minds even of virtuous 
men are drawn into clean contrary affections, some in hu- 
mility declining that by reason of hardness, which others in 
regard of goodness only do "with fervent alacrity covets So 
that there is not the least degree in this service, but it may 
be both in reverence shunned,'^ and of very devotion longed 
for. If then the desire thereof may be holy, religious, and 
good, may not the profession of that desire be so likewise i 
We are not to think it so long good as it is dissembled, and 
evil if once we begin to open it. And allowing that it may 
be opened without ambition, what offence, I beseech you, 
is there in opening it there where it maybe furthered and sa- 
tisfied, in car.e they to whom it appertained! think meet i 
In vain are those desires allowed, the accomplishment where- 
of it is not lawful for men to seek. Power, therefore, of ec^ 

* T«y ira>uuM rove tvioiUfxwrarwt haciutrSv tv^la%ot, oo-tuf vAtnrt £q i^ta^avUsf d 

1WC t3 x»f*^t^» w»i «vhri^ (MfAVnUn ourt t«v MroyM^Varrwy tiiv hoJua, oSri tS» 
flg^wAvTw r^» fTfo^feiair, of f4W yig irfff luu/udaq tifjUyt^oq tuXa^tAnTag, ol 92 irat 
JMXoSrri marwo9'e.Yrti imyat^wat^ Greg. Nazian. Apologet. 
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elesiastical order may be desired^ the desire thereof may be 
professed, ^ey which profess themselves that way inclined, 
may endeavour to bring their desires to effect, and in all this 
no necessity of evil. Is it the bringing of testimonial letters, 
wherein so great obliquity consisteth ? What more simple, 
more plain, more harmless, more agreeable with the law of 
common humanity, than that men where they are not known, 
use for their easier access the credit of such as can best give 
testimony of them i Letters of any other construction our 
church-discipline alloweth not ; and these to allow, is neither 
to require ambitious suings, nor to approve any indirect or 
unlawful act. The prophet Esay, receiving his message at 
the hands of God, and his charge by heavenly vision, heard 
the voice of the Lord, saying, ''Whom shall I send; wholnu^ 
shall go for us ?" Whereunto he recordeth his own answer, ^**^' * 
^' Then I said. Here Lord I am, send me." Which in effect 
is the rule and canon whereby touching this point the very 
order of the church is framed. 

The appointment of times for solemn ordination, is but the 
public demand of the church in the name of the Lord him* 
self, " Whom shall I send.; who shall go for us P' The con- 
fluence of men, whose inclinations are bent that way, is but 
the answer thereunto, whereby the labours of sundry being 
offered, the church hath freedom to take whom her agents 
in such case think meet and requisite. As for the example 
of our Saviour Christ, who took not to himself this honour 
to be made our high-priest, but received the same from him 
which said, " Thou art a priest for ever after the order of ^*' 
Melchisedec,'' his waiting and not attempting to execute 
the office till God saw convenient time, may serve in reproof 
of usurped honours, forasmuch as we ought not of our own 
accord to assume dignities, whereunto we are not called as 
Christ was. But yet it shoidd be withal considered, that a 
proud usurpation without any orderly calling is one thing, 
and another the bare declaration of willingness to obtain ad- 
mittance ;which willingness of mind, I suppose, did not want 
in him, whose answer was to the voice of his heavenly call- 
ing, *' Behold, I am come to do thy will.'' And had it been Heb. 
for him, as it is for us, expedient to receive his commission ^^* ^' 
i^igned with the hands of men, to seek it might better have 
beseemed his humility, than it doth our boldness to repre- 
hend them of pride and ambition, that make no worse kind 
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of suits than by letters of informatioii. Bunself in dJIiBg 
Ids ^KMtles jMrerented all cogitations of theiis that way, to 
the end it might tnily be said of them, ** Ye chose not me, 
but I of my own voluntary motion made choice of you." 
Which kind of undesired nomination to ecclesiastical places 
befel diyers of the most famous amongst the ancient fathers 
of the church in a clean contrary consideration. For our Sa- 
viour's election respected not any merit or worth, but took 
them which were farthest off from likelihood of fitness ; that 
afterward their supernatural ability and performance, beyond 
hope, might cause the greater admiration ; whereas, in the 
other, mere admiration of their singular and rare virtues was 
the reason why honours were enforced upon them, which they 
of meekness and modesty did what they could to avoid. But 
did they ever judge it a thing unlawful to wish or desire 
the office, the only chaise and bare function of theirministryf 
Towards which labour, what doth the blessed apostle else but 
encourage, saying, -He which desireth it, is desirous of a 
good work ?" What doth he else by such sentences but stir, 
kindle, and inflame ambition ; if I may term that desire am- 
bition, which coveteth more to testify love by painfiilness in 
God's service, than to reap any other benefit ? Although of die 
very honour itself, and of other emoluments annexed to such 
labours for more encouragement of man's industry, we are 
not so to conceive neither, as if no affection can be cast 
towards them without offence. Only as the wise man giveth 
Bcclas. counsel, *' Seek not to be made a judge, lest thou be not 
▼a. 6. able to take away iniquity, and lest thou, fearing the person 
of the mighty, shouldest commit an offence against thine up- 
rightness ;" so it always behoveth men to take good heed, 
lest affection to that which hath in it as well difficulty as 
goodness, sophisticate the true and sincere judgment which 
beforehand they ought to have of their own ability, for 
want whereof many forward minds have found, instead of 
contentment, repentance. But forasmuch as hardness of 
things in themselves most excellent cooleth the fervency of 
men's desires, unless there be somewhat naturally accept* 
able to incite labour (for both the method of speculative 
knowledge doth, by things which we sensibly perceive, con- 
duct to that which is in nature more certain, though less sen- 
sible, and the method of virtuous actions is also, to train 
beginners at the first by things acceptable unto the taste of 
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natural appetite, till our minds at the length be settled to 
embrace things precious in the eye of reason, merely and 
wholly for their own sakes), howsoever inordinate desires do 
hereby take occasion to abuse the polity of God and nature, 
either affecting without worth, or procuring by unseemly 
means that which was instituted, and should be reserved for 
better minds to obtain by more approved courses. In which 
consideration the emperors Anthemius and Leo did worthily 
oppose against such ambitious practices, that syicient and 
famous constitution, ' wherein they have these sehtences : 
'* Let not a prelate be ordained for reward, or upon request, 
who should be so far sequestered from all ambition, that they 
which advance him might be fain to search where he hideth 
himself, to entreat him drawing back, and to follow him till 
importunity have made him yield. Let nothing prompte him 
but his excuses to avoid the burden. They are unworthy of that 
vocation, which are not thereunto brought unwillingly;" not- 
withstanding, we ought not therefore, with the odious name of 
ambition, to traduce and draw into hatred every poor request 
or suit, wherein men may seem to affect honour ; seeing that 
ambition and modesty do not always so much differ in the 
mark they shoot at, as in the manner of their prosecutions. 
Yea, even in this may be error also, if we still imagine them 
leajBt ambitious, which most forbear to stir either hand or 
foot towards their own preferments. For there are that 
make an idol of their great sufficiency, and because they 
surmise the place should be happy that might enjoy thenf, 
they walk every where like grave pageants, observing whe- 
ther men do not wonder why so small account is made of so 
rare worthiness ; and in case any other man's advancement 
be mentioned, they either smile or blush at the marvellous 
folly of the world, which seeth not where dignities should 
offer themselves. Seeing, therefore, that suits after spiritual 
functions may be as ambitiously forborne as prosecuted, it 
remaineth, that the evenest line of moderation between both 
is,*^ neither to follow them without conscience ; nor of pride 
to withdraw ourselves utterly from them. 
78. It pleaseth Almighty God to choose to himself,'' for Of degrees, 

whereby 

* mI0^ tifM m rm Tt iytiM rdKfjui^ )uil rStv >Jav hikSv, nrSv /au vaa-tuq iflrtflmSaSvr 
•rwv (ftt^cmmMi) HoJht^, t5v M ^w^nron iraTUt ^et^aku&rtfoq, Greg. Neziao. 
Apologet. 

diNv rtitMr i/Mii^nrm, Philo. p. 397. 
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the power discb&rge of the legal ministry^ one only tribe out of twelve 
b dilf^. otl^^rs, the tribe of Levi ; not all unto every Divine service, 
goUhed ; but Aaron and his sons to one charge, the rest of that sanc- 
*^*!!'a« tified tribe to another. With what solemnities they were 
attire of admitted into their functions, in what manner Aaron and 
ministers, j^j^ succcssors the high-pricsts ascended every sabbath and 
festival-day, oflFered and ministered in the temple ; vrith what 
sin-offering once every year they reconciled first themselves 
and their gwn house, afterward the people unto God ; how 
they co'tifessed all the iniquities of the children of Israel, 
laid all their trespasses upon the head of a sacred goat, and 
so carried them out of the city ; how they purged the holy 
place from all uncleanness, with what reverence they entered 
within the veil, presented themselves before the mercy-seat, 
and consulted with the oracle of God; wliat service the 
other priests did continually in the holy place, how they 
ministered about the lamps, morning and evening; how 
every sabbath they placed on the table of the Lord those 
twelve loaves with pure incense, in perpetual remembrance of 
that mercy which the fathers, the twelve tribes had found 
by the providence of God for their food, when hufiger caused 
them to leave their natural soil and to seek for sustenance 
in Egypt; how they employed themselves in sacrifice day 
by day; finally, what offices the Levites discharged, and 
what duties the rest did execute, it were a labour too long 
to enter into it, if I should collect that which Scriptures and 
other ancient records do mention. Besides these, there 
were indifferently out of all tribes from time time some called 
of God as prophets, foreshewing them things to come, and 
giving them counsel in such particulars as they could not be 
directed in by the law ; some chosen men to read, study, and 
interpret the law of God, as the sons or scholars of the old 
prophets, in whose room afterward scribes and expounders 
of the law succeeded. And because where so great variety 
is, if there should be equality, confusion would follow, the 
Levites were in all their service at the appointment and di- 
rection of the sons of Aaron, or priests ; they subject to the 
principal guides and leaders of their own order; and they 
all in obedience under the high-priest. Which difference 
doth also manifest itself in the very titles that men for ho- 
nour's sake gave unto them, terming Aaron and his succes- 
sors high or great ; the ancients over the companies of priests. 
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arch-priests ; prophets^ fathers ; scribes and interpreters of 
the law, masters. Touching the ministry of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the whole body of the church being divided 
into laity and clergy, the clergy are either presbyters or dear 
cons. I rather term the one sort presbyters than priests,* 
because in a matter of so small moment I would not willingly 
offend their ears to whom the name of priesthood is odious> 
though without cause. For as things are distinguished one 
from another by those true essential forms, which being 
really and actually in them^ do not only give them the very 
last and highest degree of their natural perfection, but are 
also the knot, foundation, and root, whereupon all other in- 
ferior perfections depend; so if they that first do impose 
names, did always understand exactly the nature of that 
which they nominate, it may be that then by hearing the 
terms of vulgar speech, we should still be taught what the 
things themselves most properly are. But because words 
have so many artificers by whom they are made, and the 
things whereunto we apply them are fraught with so many- 
varieties, it is not always apparent what the first inventors 
respected, much less what every man's inward conceit is 
which useth these words. For any thing myself can discern 
herein, I suppose that they which have bent their study id 
search more diligently such matters, do fbi^ the most part 
find that names advisedly given, had either regard unto that 
which is naturally most proper; or if perhaps to some other 
speciality, to that which is seni^ibly most eminent in the 
thing signified; and concerning populaar iise of words^ that 
^hich Ae Tnsdo* of Aeir inventors did intend thereby, is 
not commonly thought of, but by the name the thing alto^ 
gether conceived in gross; as may appear in that if yoii 
ask of the common sort what any certam word> for example 
what a priest doth signify ; their manner is Hot to imswer, 
^ priest is a clergyman wluch olferetb sacrifice to God, hvLi 

* For so much as tiie common luid asnal speech of England is to note by the word 
priest, not a minister of the gospel, but a iocrijieer, which the minister of the gos^ 
pel is not, therefore we ovght not to call the ministers of the gospel prteftc And 
that this is the Bnglish speech, it appeareth by all the English translations, which 
translate always {ffiTc, wldch were sacHficets, pi'Usts; and do' not on the 6lher iidcT, 
for any that ever I read, translate wpio^urifo;, a priest. Seeing, therefore, a priest with 
us, and in oar tongue, doth sigvfy both by the papists* judgment, in respect of their 
abominable mass, and also by the jadgmeal of the protestantt», in reelect of the beasts 
which were offieied in the law, sr saerificing office, which t^e minister of the gospel 
neither doth nor can execote ; it is manifest, that i| oaaiol be,'^ithont gr«a< offi^iieei so 
used. T.C. Ub.i.p. 198. 

2a2 
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they shew some particular person whom they use to call by 
that name. And if we list to descend to grammar^ we are told 
by masters in those schools, that the word priest hath his 
Bty»- right place inl row xpikiij^ irpoeorwroc trig dipairdag rov Qtov, 
* in him whose mere function or charge is the service of God/ 
Howbeit, because the most eminent part both of heathenish 
and Jewish service did consist in sacrifice, when learned 
men declare what the word priest doth properly signify, ac- 
cording to the mind of the first imposer of that name, their 
ordinary schools do well expound it to imply sacrifice/ See- 
ing then that sacrifice is now no part of the church ministry, 
how should the name of priesthood be thereunto rightly 
applied? Surely even as St. Paul applieth the name of 
flesh*' unto that very substance of fishes, which hath a pro* 
portionable correspondence to flesh, although it be in 
nature another thing. Whereupon, when philosophers will 
speak warily, they make a difference between flesh in one 
sort of living creatures,^ and that other substance in the 
t Cor. rest which hath but a kind of analogy to flesh : the apo- 
*^* ^* stle contrariwise having matter of greater importance 
whereof to speak, nameth indifferently both flesh. The 
fathers of the church of Christ, with like security of speech, 
call usually the ministry of the gospel priesthood, in re- 
gard of that which the gospel hath proportionable to an- 
cient sacrifices; namely, the communion of the blessed 
body and blood of Christ, although it hath ^ro^erly now no 
sacrifice. As for the people, when they hear the nan^e, it 
draweth no more their minds to any cogitation of sacrifice, 
than the name of a senator or of an alderman causeth them to 
think upon old age, or to imagine that every one so termed 
must needs be ancient, because years were respected in the 
first nomination of both. Wherefore to pass by the name, let 
them first use what dialect they will, whether we call it a priest- 
hood, a presbytership, or a ministry, it skilleth not : although in 
truth the word presbyter doth seem more fit, and in propri- 
ety of speech more agreeable than priest, with the drift of the 
whole gospel of Jesus Christ. For what are they that em- 
brace the gospel but sons of God : what are churches but 

b Hesj. Christas homo dioitnr, qoia natas est ; propheU, quia fatnra leTelant; 
saoerdof, quia pro nobis hostiam «e obtalit. Isid. Orig. lib. Tii. cap. I2. 

SXknt 1^ ai9&kcy99 n «i/. Arist. de Aoim. lib. ii. c. 11. 
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his families ? Seeing therefore we receive the adoption and 
state of sons by their ministry^ whom God hath chosen out 
for that purpose ; seeing also that when we are the sons of 
God, our continuance is still under their care which were 
our progenitors, what better title could there be given them 
than the reverend name of presbyters or fatherly guides ? The 
Holy Ghost, throughout the body of the New Testament, 
making so much mention of them, doth not any where call 
them priests. The prophet Esay, I grant, doth, but in such IhoiIi 
sort as the ancient fathers, by way of analogy. A presbyter, *^** ' 
according to the proper meaning of the New Testament, " is 
he unto whom our Saviour Christ hath communicated the 
^ower of spiritual procreation." Out of twelve patriarchs 
issued the whole multitude of Israel according to the flesh. 
And, according to the mystery of heavenly birth, our Lord's 
apostles we all acknowledge to be the patriarchs of his whole 
church. St. John therefore beheld sitting about the throne Rer. 
of God in heaven four-and-twenty presbyters, the one half J^^^ ^4, 
fathers of the old, the other of the new Jerusalem. In which Matt, 
respect the apostles likewise gave themselves the same title, ^'pei, ' 
albeit that name were not proper, but common unto them ▼• i* 
with others. For of presbyters, some were greater, some less 
in power, and that by our Saviour's own appointment ; the 
greater they which received fulness of spiritual power, the 
less they to whom less was granted. The apostles' peculiar 
charge was to publish the gospel of Christ unto all nations, 
and to deliver them his ordinances received by immediate 
revelation from himself.^ Which pre-eminence excepted, to 
all other offices and duties incident unto their order, it was 
in them to ordain and consecrate whomsoever they thought 
meet, even as our Saviour did himself assign seventy other 
of his own disciples inferior presbyters, whose commission 
to preach and baptize was the same which the apostles had. 
Whereas, therefore, we find that the very first sermon which 
the apostles did publicly make, was the conversion of above Acts li. 
three thousand souls, unto whom there were every day more 4i.4r. 
and more added, they having no open place permitted them 
for the exercise of Christian religion, think we that twelve 
were sufficient to teach and administer sacraments in so many 
private places as so great a multitude of people did require? 
This harvest our Saviour no doubt foreseeing, provided ac- 

* Ot Twy i^Sv bsoifafMro0t ifofju&tral. Diooys. Areop. p. 110. 
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eordingly labourers for ^t beforehand. By which means it 
came to pass, that the growth of that church, being so great 
and so sudden, they had notwithstanding in a readiness 
presbyters enough to furnish it. And therefore the history 
doth make no mention by what occasion presbyters were in-^ 
stituted in Jerusalem, only we read of things which they did, 
and how the like were made afterward elsewhere. To these 
two degrees appointed of our Lord and Sariour Christ, his 
Cjpr.Hp. apostles soon after annexed' deapons. Deacons, therefore, 
g^^ must know, saith Cyprian, that our Lord himself did elect 
BUD. apostles ; but deacons, after his ascension into heayen, the 
apostles ordained. Deacons were stewards of the church, 
unto whom at the first was committed the distribution of 
church-^oods, the care of providing therewith for the poor, 
and the charge to see that all things of expense might ht re- 
Hgiously and faithfully dealt in. A part also of their office 
was attendance upon their presbyters at the time of Divine 
^v^ service. For which cause Ignatius, to set forth the dignity 
'SS. of their calling, saith, that they are in such case to the bi- 
shop, as if angelical powers did serve him. These only 
being the uses for which deacons were first made, if the 
church hath sithence extended their ministry farther than the 
circuit of their labour at the first was drawn, we are not here- 
in to think, the ordinance of Scripture violated, except there 
appear some prohibition which hath abridged the church of 
that liberty. Which I note chiefly in regard of them to 
whom it seemeth a thing so monstrous that deacons should 
sometime be licensed to preach, whose institution was at the 
first to another end. To charge them for this as meu not 
contented with their own vocations, and as breakers into that 
which appertaineth unto others, is very hard. For when they 
are thereunto once admitted, it is part of their own vocation, 
it appertaineth now unto them as well as others; neither is it 
intrusion for them to do it, being in such sort called, but ra- 
ther in us it were temerity to bl^ame them for doing it. Sup- 
pose we the office of teaching to be so repugnant unto the 
office of deaconship, that they cannot concur in one and the 
same person ? What was there done in the church by deacons, 
which the apostles did not first discharge, being teachers ? 
Yea, but the apostles found the burden of teaching so heavy, 
that they judged it meet to cut off that other charge, and to 
have deacons which might undertake it. Be it so. The 
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multitude of Christians increasing in Jerusalem^ and waxing 
greats it was too much for the apostles to teach^ and to minis- 
ter unto tables also. The fortner was not to be slacked, that 
this latter might be followed. Therefore unto this they ap- 
pointed others. Whereupon we may rightly ground this 
axiom, that when the subject wherein one man's labours of 
sundry kinds are employed, doth wax so great, that the same 
men are no longer able to manage it sufficiently as before^ 
the most natural way to help this is, by dividing their charge 
, into slips, and ordaining of under-officers ; as our Saviour 
under twelve apostles, seventy presbyters ; and the apostles 
by his example seven deacons to be under both. Neither 
ought it to seem less reasonable, that when the same men 
are sufficient both to continue in that which they do, and 
also to undertake somewhat more, a combination be admitted 
in this case, as well as division in the former. We may not 
therefore disallow it in the church of Geneva, that Calvin 
and Beza were made both pastors and readers in divinity, be- 
ing men so able to discharge both. To say they did not con- 
tent themselves with their pastoral vocations, but brake into 
that which belongeth to others ; to allege against them, " He R?«n. 
that exhorteth on exhortation,'' as against us, " He that distri- "'* 
buteth in simplicity," is alleged in great dislike of granting 
licence for deacons to preach, were very hard. The ancient 
custom of the church was to yield the poor much relief, es- 
pecially widows. But as poor people are always querulous, and 
apt to think themselves less respected than they should be, 
we see then the apostles did what they could without hin- 
derance to their weightier business, yet there were which 
grudged that others had too much, and they too little, the 
Grecian widows shorter commons than the Hebrews. By 
means whereof the apostle saw it meet to ordain deacons* 
Now tract of time having clean worn out those first occa- 
sions for which the deaconship was then most necessary, it 
might the better be afterward extended to other services, 
and so remain, at this present day, a degree in the clergy of 
God which the apostlea of Christ did institute. That the 
first seven deacons were chosen out of the seventy disciples, 
is an error in Epiphanius. For to draw men from places of Epiph. 
weightier, unto rooms of meaner labour, had not been fit. The *' *• ^' **' 
apostles, to the end they might follow teaching with more free- 
dom, committed the ministry of tables unto deacons. And 
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shall we think they judged it expedient to choose so many 
out of those seventy to be ministers unto tables^ when Christ 
himself had before made them teachers f It appeareth there- 
fore how long these three degrees of ecclesiastical order have 
continued in the church of Christ ; the highest and largest, 
that which the apostles ; the next that which presbyters ; and 
the lowest that which deacons had. Touching prophets, they 
were such men as, having otherwise learned the gospel, had 
from above bestowed upon them a special gift of expounding 
Aeu Scriptures, and of foreshewing things to come. Of this sort . 
^l^^' Agabus was, and besides him in Jerusalem sundry others, 
xi. «r. who notwithstanding are not therefore to be reckoned with 
the clergy, because no man's gifts or qualities can make him 
a minister of holy things, unless ordination do give him 
power. And we no where find prophets to have been made 
by ordination ; but all whom the church did ordain, were 
either to serve as presbyters or as deacons. Evangelists were 
presbyters of principal sufficiency, whom the apostles sent 
abroad and used as agents in ecclesiastical affairs wheresoever 
Aoto they saw need. They whom we find to have been named in 
«• 18. Scripture evangelists, Ananias, ApoUos, Timothy, and others, 
zTiii.24. were thus employed. And concerning evangelists afterward 
? '*'*"■• in Trajan^s days, the history ecclesiastical noteth, that many 
1 Tim.' of the apostles' disciples and scholars which were then alive, 
"*• ^^* and did with singular love of wisdom affect the heavenly 
ii. 8.' word of God, to shew their willing minds in executing 
EccIm ^^^ which Christ first of all requireth at the hands of 
Hist. ' men, they sold their possessions, gave them to the poor, and 
c.'li. hetaking themselves to travel, undertook the labour of evan- 
gelists, that is, they painfully preached Christ, and delivered 
the gospel to them, who as yet had never heard the doctrine 
of faith. Finally, whom the apostle nameth pastors and 
teachers, what other were they than presbyters also, how- 
beit settled in some charge, and thereby differing from evan- 
gelists? I beseech them, therefore, which have hitherto 
troubled the church with questions about degrees and offices 
of ecclesiastical calling, because they principally ground 
themselves upon two places, that, all partiality laid aside, 
they would sincerely weigh and examine whether they have 
not misinterpreted both places, and all by surmising incom- 
patible offices, where nothing is meant but sundry graces, 
gifts, and abilities, which Christ bestowed. To them of Co- 
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rinth his words are these : '' God placed in the church first of i Cor. siL 
all, some apostles; secondly, prophets ; thirdly, teachers; after *®' 
them powers, then gifts of cures, aids, governments, kinds of 
languages. Are all apostles ? Are all prophets f Are cdl teach- 
ers ? Is there power in all ? Have all grace to cure ? Do all speak 
with tongues ? Can all interpret ? But be you desirous of the 
better graces.*^ They which plainly discern first, that some 
one general thing there is, which the apostle doth here divide 
into all these branches, and do secondly conceive that gene- 
ral to be the church-oflices, besides a number of other dif- 
ficulties, can by no means possibly deny but that many of 
these might concur in one man, and peradventure in some 
one all : which mixture, notwithstanding, their form of dis- 
cipline doth most shun. On the other side, admit that com- 
municants of special infused grace, for .the benefit of mem- 
bers knit into one body, the church of Christ, are here spoken 
of, which was in truth the plain drift of that whole discourse ; 
and see if every thing do not answer in due place with that 
fitness, which sheweth easily what is likeliest to have been 
meant. For why are apostles the first, but because unto 
them was granted the revelation of all truth from Christ im- 
mediately i Why prophets the second, but because they had 
of some things knowledge in the same manner ? Teachers 
the next, because whatsoever was known to them, it came 
by hearing; yet Grod withal made them able to instruct, which 
every one could not do that was taught ? After gifts of edu- 
cation, there follow general abilities to work things above na- 
ture, grace to cure men of bodily diseases, supplies against 
occurrent defects and impediments, dexterities to govern and 
direct by counsel ; finally, aptness to speak or interpret fo- 
reign tongues. Which graces, not poured out equally, but 
diversely sorted and given, were a cause why not only they all 
did furnish up the whole body, but each benefit and help 
other. Again, the same apostle otherwhere in like sort : *' To Bpbeiu 
every one of us is given grace, according to the measure of pvj' 
the gift of Christ. Wherefore he saith, when he ascended up ixwik IS* 
on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. 
He therefore gave some apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the ga- 
thering together of saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edification of the body of Christ." In this place none 
but gifts of instruction are expressed. And because of teach- 
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en some were eTangelists, which neither had any part of their 
knowledge by revelation^ aa the propheti^^ and yet in ability 
to teach were far beyond other pastors^ they are, as having 
received one way less than prophets, and another way more 
than teachers, set accordingly between both. For the apo- 
stle doth in neither place respect what any of them were by 
office or power given them through ordination, but what by 
grace they all had obtained through miraculous infusion of the 
Holy Ghost. For in Christian religion, this being the ground 
of our whole belief, that the promises which God of old had 
made his prophets concerning the wonderful gifts and graces 
of the Holy Ghost, wherewith the reign of the true Messias 
should be made glorious, were immediately after our Lord's 
ascension performed, there is no one thing whereof the apo- 
stles did take more often occasion to speak. Out of men thus 
endued with gifts of the Spirit upon their conversion to the 
Christian faith, the church had her ministers chosen, unto 
whom was given ecclesiastical power by ordination. Now, 
because the apostle, in reckoning degrees and varieties of 
grace, doth mention pastors and teachers, although he men- 
tion them not in respect of their ordination to exercise the 
ministry, but as examples of men especially enriched with 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, divers learned and skilful men 
have so taken it, as if those places did intend to teach what 
orders of ecclesiastical persons there ought to be in the church 
of Christ ; which things we are not to learn from thence, but 
out of other parts of Holy .Scripture, whereby it clearly ap- 
peareth that churches apostolic did know but three degrees 
in the power of ecclesiastical order ; at the first apostles, 
presbyters, and deacons ; afterward, instead of apostles, bi- 
shops, concerning whose order we are to speak in the 
seventh book* There is an error which beguileth many, who 
do much entangle both themselves and others, by not distin- 
guishing services, offices, and orders ecclesiastical. The first 
of which three, and in part the second, may be executed by 
the laity; whereas none have, or can have, the third, but the 
clergy. Catechists, exorcists, readers, singers, and the rest 
of like sort, if the nature only of their labours and pains be 
considered, may in that respect seem clergymen, even as the 
fathers for that cause term them usually clerks ; as also in 
regard of the end whereunto they were trained up, which was 
to be ordered when years and experience should make them 
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able. Notwithstanding, inasmuch as they no way differed 
firom others of the laity longer than during that work of ser- 
rice, which at any time they might give over, being thereunto 
but admitted^ not tied by irreyocable ordination, we find them 
always exactly severed from that body whereof those three 
before-rehearsed orders alone are natural parts. Touching T.c. I. i. 
widows, of whom some men are persuaded, that if such as I'Tim.' 
St. Paul describeth may be gotten, we ought to retain them ▼• ^* 
in the church for ever, certain mean services there were of 
attendance ; as about women at the time of their baptism, 
about the bodies of the sick and dead, about the necessities 
of travellers, wayfaring men, and such-like, wherein the church 
did commonly use them when need required, because they 
lived of the alms of the church, and were fittest for such pur- 
poses ; St. Paul doth therefore, to avoid scandal, require that 
none but women well experienced and virtuously given, nei- 
ther any under threescore years of age, should be admitted 
of that number. Widows were never in the church so highly 
esteemed as virgins. But seeing neither of them did or 
could receive ordination, to make them ecclesiastical persons 
were absurd. The ancientest therefore of the fathers mention 
those three degrees of ecclesiastical order specified, and no 
more : ''When your captains (saith Tertullian), that is to say, TsrioLd* 
the deacons, presbyters, and bishops fly, who shall teach the ^•"••** 
laity that they must be constant ?* Again : " What should I Optrt. tL 
mention laymen (saith Optatus), yea, or divers of the minis- 
try itself f To what purpose deacons, which are in the third, 
or presbyters in the second degree of priesthood, when the 
very heads and princes of all, even certain of the bishops 
themselves, were content to redeem life with the loss of 
heaven ?' Heaps of allegations in a case so evident and plain 
are needless. I may securely therefore conclude, that there 
are at this day in the church of England, no other than the 
same degrees of ecclesiastical orders, namely, bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons, which had their beginning from Christ 
and his blessed apostles themselves. . As for deans, preben- 
daries, parsons, vicars, curates, archdeacons, chancellors, of- 
ficials, commissaries, and such other like names, which being 
not found in Holy Scripture, we have been thereby through 
some men's error, thought to allow of ecclesiastical degrees 
not known, nor ever heard of in the better ages of former 
times; all these are in truth but titles of office, whereunto 
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pardy ecclesiastical persons, and partly others, are in sundry 
forms and conditions admitted, as the state of the church doth 
need ; degrees of order still continuing the same they were 
fix>m the first beginning. Now what habit or attire doth be* 
seem each order to use in the course of common life, both 
for the gravity of his place, and for example's sake to other 
men, is a matter frivolous to be disputed of. A small mea- 
sure of wisdom may serve to teach them how they should cut 
their coats. But seeing aU well-ordered polities have ever 
judged it meet and fit by certain special distinct ornaments 
to sever each sort of men from other when they are in pub- 
lic, to the end that all may receive such compliments of civil 
honour as are due to their rooms and callings, even when 
their persons are not known, it argueth a disproportioned 
mind in them, whom so decent orders displease. 
OTobk- 79. We might somewhat marvel what the apostle St. Paul 



SoM, fouB- should mean, to say, that " covetousness is idolatry,*' if 

dowmnto, the daily practice of men did not shew, that whereas nature 

^tendJdfiir '®^^"'®*^ ®^^ ^^ ^® honoured with wealth, we honour for the 

popetoitj most part wealth as God. Fain we would teach ourselves to 

^Jr^®" 5 believe, that for worldly goods it sufficeth frugally and ho- 

poM hmag nestly to use them to our own benefit, without detriment and 

^[jj^*^ hurt to others; or if we go a degree farther, and perhaps 

elergT*! convert some small contemptible portion thereof to charita- 

JJJJVJjJ^ ble uses, the whole duty which we owe unto God herein is 

nuuDte- fully satisfied. But forasmuch as we cannot rightly honour 

SSsC"* God, unless both our souls and bodies be sometime employed 

■lienation merely in his service ; again, sith we know that religion re- 

livinw be ^^^eth at our hands the taking away of so great a part of the 

made fru- time of our lives quite and clean from our own business, and 

the bestowing of the same in his ; suppose we that nothing 

of our wealth and substance is immediately due to God, but 

all our own to bestow and spend as ourselves think meet i 

Are not our riches as well his, as the days of our life are his ? 

Wherefore, unless with part we acknowledge his supreme 

dominion by whose benevolence we have the whole, how give 

we honour to whom honour belongeth ; or how hath God the 

things that are God's ? I would know what nation in the 

world did ever honour God, and not think it a point of their 

duty to do him honour with their very goods. So that this 

we may boldly set down as a principle clear in nature, an 

axiom that ought not to be called in question, a truth mani- 
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fest and infallible^ that men are eternally bound to honour 
God with their substance^ in token of thankful acknowledg- 
ment that all they have is from him. To honour him widi 
our worldly goods^ not only by spending them in lawful man- 
ner, and by using them without offence, but also by alien- 
ating from ourselves some reasonable part or portion thereof, 
and by offering up the same to him as a sign that we gladly 
confess his sole and sovereign dominion over all, is a duty 
which all men are bound unto, and a part of that very wor- 
ship of (rod, which, as the law of God and nature itself re- 
quireth, so we are the rather to think all men no less strictly 
bound thereunto than to any other natural duty, inasmuch as 
the hearts of men do so cleave to these eartfily things, so 
much admire them for the sway they have in the world, im- 
pute them so generally either to nature, or to chance and for- 
tune, so little think upon the grace and providence from 
which they come, that unless by a kind of continual tribute 
we did acknowledge God*s dominion, it may be doubted that 
in short time men would learn to forget whose tenants they 
are, and imagine that the world is their own absolute, free, 
and independent inheritance. Now concerning the kind or 
quality of gifts which God receiveth in that sort, we are to 
consider them, partly as first they proceed from us, and partly 
as afterward they are to serve for Divine uses. In that they 
are testimonies of our affection towards God, there is no 
doubt but such they should be as beseemeth most his glory 
to whom we offer them. In this respect the fatness of Abel's 
sacrifice is commended ; the flower of all men's increase as- 
signed to God by Solomon ; the gifts and donations of the 
people rejected as oft as their cold affection to God ward 
made their presents to be little worth. Somewhat the hea- 
thens saw touching that which was herein fit, and therefore 
they unto their gods did not think they might consecrate 
any thing which was impure or unsound, or already given, 
or else not truly their own to give. Again, in regard of 
use, forasmuch as we know that God hal^ himself no need 
of worldly commodities, but taketh them because it is our 
good to be so exercised, and with no other intent accepteth 
them, but to have them used for the endless continuance of 
religion ; there is no place left of doubt or controversy, but 
that we in the choice of our gifts, are to level at the same 

» Pamm, prolmn, profiuan, raiui. Fett. lib. si? • 
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mark, and to frame ouradves to his known intents and par- 
poses. Whether we give unto Gk>d therefore that which him^ 
self by commandment requireth, or that which the public 
consent of the church thinketh good to allot, or that which 
every man's private devotion doth best like, inasmuch as the 
gift which we offer, proceedeth not only as a testimony of 
our affection towards God, but also as a means to uphold re- 
ligion, the exercise whereof cannot stand without the help of 
temporal commodities ; if all men be tau^t of nature to wish, 
and as much as in them lieth to procure, the perpetuity of 
good things ; if for that very cause we honour, admire tlieir 
wisdom, who having been founders of commonweals, could 
devise how to make the benefit they left behind them dursr 
ble ; if, especially in this respect, we prefer Lycurgns before 
Solon, and the Spartan before the Athenian polity, it must 
needs follow, that as we do unto Qod very acceptable service 
in honouring him with our substance, so our service that way 
is then most acceptable, when it tendeth to perpetuity. The 
first permanent donations of honour in this kind are temples. 
Which works do so much set forward the exercise of rdi- 
gion, that while the world was in love with religion, it gave 
to no sort greater reverence than to whom it could point and 
say, *^ These are the men that have built us synagogues.'' 
But of churches we have spoken sufficiently heretofore. The 
next things to churches are the ornaments of churches, me- 
morials which men's devotion hath added to remain in the 
treasure of God's house, not only for uses wherein the exer- 
cise of religion presently needeUi them, but also partly for 
supply of future casual necessities, wbereunto the church is 
on esjrth subject, and partly to the end, that while they are 
kept, they may continually serve as testimonies, giving all 
men to understand that Grod hath in every age and nation 
such as think it no burden to honour him with their sub- 
stance. The riches first of the tabernacle of God, and then 
of the temple of Jerusalem, arising out of voluntary gifts and 
donations, were, as we commonly speak, a nemo sdi, the va- 
lue of them above that which any man would imagine. After 
that the tabernacle was made, famished with aU necessaries, 
NBin.vii. and set up, althoagh in the wilderness their ability could not 
^» ^ possibly be great, the very metal of those vessels, which the 
princes of the twelve tribes gave to Qod for their first pre- 
sents, amounted even to two thousand and four hundred she- 
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kels of silvery a hundred and twenty shekels of gold^ every 
shekel weighing half an ounce. What wad given to the tern- 1 Chron. 
pie which Solomon erected we may partly conjecture, when, ]^2l 
over and besides wood, marble, iron, brass, vestments, pre- iL&T.t& 
cious stones, and money, the sum which David delivered into "*^' **• 
Solomon's hands for that purpose was of gold in mass eight 
thousand, and of silver seventieen thousand cichars, every 
cichar containing a thousand eight hundred shekels, which 
riseth to nine hundred ounces in every one cichar, whereas the 
whole charge of the tabernacle did not amount unto thirty 
cichars. After their return out of Babylon, they were not Ezra u. 
presently in case to make their second temple of equal mag- Hir^a 4. 
nificence and glory with that which the enemy had destroyed. Esra 
Notwithstanding, what they could they did. Insomuch Aat, ^""^ *^ 
the buildings finished, there remained in the coffers of the 
church to uphold the fabric thereof, six hundred and fifty ci- 



chars of silver, one hundred of scold. Whereunto was added ^ 
by Nehemias, of his own gift, a thousand drams of gold, fifty 
vessels of silver, five hundred and thirty priests' vestments ; 
by other the princes of the fathers twenty thousand drachms 
of gold, two thousand and two hundred pieces of silver ; by 
the rest of the people twenty thousand of gold, two thousand 
of silvei, threescore and seven attires of priests. And they 
furthermore bound themselves towards other charges, to give 
by the pole, in what part of the wo^ld soever they should 
dwell, the third of a shekel, that is to say, the sixth part of Nehem. 
an ounce yearly. This out of foreign -provinces they always *' ^** 
sent in gold.** Whereof Mithridates is said to have taken up Joseph. M- 
by the way before it could pass to Jerusalem from Asia, in *^^«*'»^- 
one adventure, eight hundred talents ; Crassus after that to 
have borrowed of the temple itself eight thousand ; at which 
time Eleazar having both many other rich ornaments, and aH 
the tapestry of the temple under, his custody, thought it the 
safest way to grow unto some composition ; and so to redeem 
the residue by parting with a certain beam of gold about 
seven hundred and a half weight, a prey sufficient for one 
man, as he thought, who had never bargained with Crassus till 
then^ and therefore, upon the confidence of a solemn oath 
that no more should be looked for, he simply delivered up a 

* Cam anram Jadaeoram nomine qnotannis ex Italia et ex omnibos vestris proTin- 
oils Hierosoljrmam exportari aoleret, Flaeoas saoxit edioto j no ex Asia exportari Upe- 
ret. Cic. Oral, pro L. Flac. 

^ Ef erj talent in Talae nx hoiidred ofowns. 
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large morsel, whereby the yalue of that which remained was 
betrayed^ and the whole lost. Such being the casualties where- 
?™ unto moveable treasures are subject, the law of Moses did 
both require eight-and-twenty cities, together with their fields 
'"^sk, *^^ whole territories in the land of Jewry, to be reserved for 
Grod himself, and not only provide for Uie liberty of £eurther 
additions, if men of their own accord should think good, but 
also for the safe preservation thereof unto all posterities, that 
no man's avarice or fraud, by defeating so virtuous intents, 
might discourage from like purposes. God's third endow- 
ment did therefore of old consist in lands. Furthermore, 
some cause no doubt there is why besides sundry other more 
rare donations of uncertain rate, the tenth should be thor^ht 
a revenue so natural to be allotted out unto God. For of 
the spoils which Abraham had taken in war, he delivered un- 
. ^ to Melchisedec the tithes. The vow of Jacob, at such time 
ziffiLsb. as he took his journey towards Haran, was, '^ If God will be 
with me, and will keep me in this voyage which I am to go, 
and will give me bread to eat, and clothes to put on, so that 
I may return to my father's house in safety, then shall the 
Lord be my God ; and this stone which I have set up as a 
pillar, the same shall be God's house ; and of all thou shalt 
give me I will give unto thee the tithe." And as Abraham 
gave voluntarily, as Jacob vowed to give God tithes ; so the 
^*"«« law of Moses did require at the hands of all men, the self- 
same kind of tribute, the tenth of their com, wine, oil, fruity 
cattle, and whatsoever increase his heavenly providence 
PUn. should send. Insomuch that painims being heretofore fol- 
Lxiii'^'*' lowers of their steps, paid tithes likewise : ims^ne we that 
c 14. this was for no cause done, or that there was not some special 
inducement to judge the tenth of our worldly profits the most 
convenient for God's portion ? Are not all things by him created 
in such sort, that the form^ which give them their distinc- 
tion are number, their operations measure, and their matter 
weight ? Three being the mystical number of God's unsearch- 
able perfection within himself; seven the number whereby our 
own perfections through grace are most ordered ; and ten* 
the number of nature's perfections (for the beauty of nature 
is order; and the foundation of order, number; and of num- 
ber, ten the highest we can rise unto without iteration of 
numbers under it), could nature better acknowledge the 
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power of the God of nature^ than by assigning unto him that 
quantity which is the continent of all she possesseth ? There 
are in Philo the Jew many arguments to shew the great 
congruity and fitness of this number in things consecrated 
unto God. Bnt because over-nice and curious speculations 
become not the earnestness of holy things, I omit what 
might be farther observed, as well out of others as out of 
him, touching the quantity of this general sacred tribute ; 
whereby it cometh to pass, that the meanest and the very 
poorest amongst men yielding unto God as much in propor- 
tion as the greatest, and many times in affection more, have 
this as a sensible token always assuring their minds, that in 
his sight, from whom all good is expected, they are concern- 
ing acceptation^ protection. Divine privileges, and pre-emi- 
nences whatsoever, equals and peers with them unto whom 
they are otherwise in earthly respects inferiors ; being fur- 
thermore well assured, that the top, as it weire, thus presented 
to God, is neither lost nor unfruitfully bestowed, but doth 
sanctify to them again the whole mass, and that he by re- 
ceiving a little undertaketh to bless alL In which consi- 
deration the Jews were accustomed to name their tithes, the 
hedge of their riches.* Albeit, a hedge do only fence and 
preserve that which is contained ; whereas their tithes and 
offerings did more, because they procured increase of the 
heap out of which they were taken. God demanded no such 
debt for his own need, but for their only benefit that owe it. 
Wherefore detaining the same, they hurt not him whom they 
wrong ; and themselves, whom they think they relieve, they 
wound ; except men will haply affirm, that God did, by fair 
speeches and.darge promises, delude the world in saying, 
** Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may Ma].i|i. 
be meat in mine house (deal truly, defraud not God of his 
due, but brtng: all) ; and prove if I will not open unto you 
the windows of heaven, and pour down upon you an immea- 
surable blessing." That which St. James hath concerning 
the effect of our prayers unto .Gody is for the most part of 
like moment in our gifts: we pray and obtain not, because 
he which knpweth our hearts, doth know our desires are 
iBvil. In like manner v^e givp, and we are not the more ac- 
cepted; because '^ he beholdeth how unwisely we spill our 

* Massoreth sepes est legis; divitiamm sepes decims. R. Aqaiba in Pirk. Aboth, 
^ Nemo libenter, dedit qaod nonaccepit sed expressit. Sen. de Benef. Ub.i. c. 1. ' 
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gifts in the bringtog* Jt is to him^ which needeth nothing, 
all one, whether any thing or nothing be given him : but 
for our 0¥ni good, it always behoveth that whatsoever we 
offer up into his hands, we bring it seasoned with this cogi- 
tation, '* Thou, Lord, art worthy of all honour." With the 
church of Christ, touching these matters, it standeth as it 
did with the whole world before Moses. Whereupon, for 
many years, men being desirous to honour God in the same 
manner as other virtuous and holy personages before had 
done, both during the time of their life, and, if farther ability 
-did serve, by such device as might cause their works of piety 
io remain always ; it came by these means to pass, that the 
<^hurch, from time to time, had treasure proportionable unto 
the poorer or wealthier estate of Christian men : and as soon 
as the state of the church could admit thereof, they easily 
^condescended to think it most natural and most fit that God 
should receive, as before, of all men his ancient accustomed 
revenues of tithes. Thus, therefore, both God and nature 
have taught to convert things temporal to eternal uses, 
and to provide for the perpetuity of religion, even by that 
which is most transitory. For to the end that in worth and 
value there might be no abatement of any thing once as- 
signed to such purposes, the law requireth precisely the best 
of what we possess, and to prevent all damages by way of 
commutation; where, instead of natural commodities or other 
rights the price of them might be taken, the law of Moses 
determined their rates and the payments to be always made 
'^^l*' ty the side of the sanctuary, wherein there was great advan- 
* tage of weight above the ordinary current side. The truest 
a^nd surest way for God to have always his own, is by making 
him payment in kind out of the very selfsame riches which 
tiirpugh his gracious benediction tibe earth doth continu- 
ally yield: this, where it may be without inconvenience, 
is for every man's conscience' sake. That which cometh 
from God to us, by the natural course of his providence, 
which .we^^UQw to be innocent and pure, is perhaps best ac- 
cepted, becatise least spotted with the stain of unlawful or 
indirect procurement : besides, whereas prices daily change, 
nature, which commonly is one, must needs be the most in? 
different and permanent standard between God.an^l nOt^.^ 
But the main foundation of all, whereupoUf th.Q^ security pf 
these things dependeth, as far as any thing -may ^ be aster- 
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tained amongst men, is, that the title find right which man 
had in every of them before donation, doth by the act, and 
from the time, of any such donation, dedication, or grant, 
remain the proper possession of Ood till the world's end, 
unless himself renomice or relinquish it. For if equity have 
taught us, that every one ought to enjoy his own ; that what 
is ours, no other can alienate from us, but with our own de- 
liberate consent f^ finally, that no man having passed his con- Lib.xi.de 
sent or deed, may change it to the prejudice of any other,** ^8* J"* 
should we presume to deal with Ood worse than God hath 
allowed any man to deal with us ? Albeit, therefore, we be 
now free from the law of Moses, and consequently not there- 
by bound to the payment of tithes ; yet because nature hath 
taught men to honour God with their substance, and .Scrip- 
ture hath left us an example of that particular proportion, 
which for moral considerations hath been thought fittest by 
him whose wisdom could best judge ; furthermore, seeing 
that the church of Christ hath long sithence entered into 
like obligation, it seemeth in these days a question altoge- 
ther vain and superfluous, whether tithes be a matter of 
Divine right ; because, howsoever at the first it might have 
been thought doubtful, our case is clesurly the same now with 
theirs unto whom St. Peter sometime spake, saying, '* While Aout.4. 
it was whole, it was whole thine.'' When our tithes might , 
have probably seemed our own, we had colour of liberty to 
use them as we ourselves saw good : but having made them 
his whose they are, let us be warned by other men's example 
what it is voflr^^aaad^ae, to wash or clip that coin which hath 
on it the mark of God : for that all these are his possessions, 
and that he doth himself so reckon them, appeareth by the 
form of his own speeches. Touching gifts and oblations, 
*' Thou shalt give them me;" touching oratories andExod-xxii. 
churches, " }Iy house shall be called the house of prayer ;" ^' ^• 
touching tithes, ** Will a man spoil God ?" Yet behold, xxi. is. 
even me your God ye have spoiled,*^ notwithstanding ye ask Mai.Ui. 8. 
Wherein, as though ye were ignorant what injury there hath 
been offered in tithes : ye are heavily accursed, because with 
a kind of public consent ye have joined yourselves in one to 

* Cnjasper errorem dati repetitio est, ejns consolto dati donatio est. Lib. i. D.de 
oond. indeb. This is the groand of coDsideration in alienations from man to man. 

^ Nemo potest mntare consilium soom in i^lterias praejodiciom. Lib. Ixxt. de 
Reg. Jar. 

<^ 14on Tidentur rem amiltere quibas propria non ftut. Lib. xxxTiii. de Reg. Jar. 
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Tob me; 'imagining the commonneiig.of yonr offence to be 
ereiy man's particular justification. Touching lands, ''Ye 
^^' ^' ** shall offet to the Lord a sacred portion of grpund, and that 
sacred portion shall belong to the priests/' . Neither did 
God only thus ordain amongst the Jews, but the very pur- 
pose, intent, and meaning, of all that have honoured him 
ynth. their substance, was to invest him with the property of 
those benefits, the use whereof mu3t needs be committed to 
the hands of men. In which respect the style of ancient 
Mag. grants and charters is, " We have given unto God both for 
c^u' ' us and our heirs for ever:" yea, " We know (saith Charles 
Carol. I. the Great) that the scoods of the church are the sacred en- 
' dowments of God ; to the Lord our God we offer and dedi- 
cate whatsoever we deliver unto his church." Whereupon 
the. laws imperial do likewise divide all things in such sort, 
that they make some to belong by right of nature indiffer- 
ently unto every man, some to be the certain goods and pos- 
sessions of commonweals, some to appertain unto several 
corporations and companies of men, some to be privately 
men's own in particular, and some to be separated quite 
from all men ;* which last branch compriseth things sacred 
and holy, because thereof God alone is owner. The sequel 
of which received opinion, as well without as within the 
walls of the house of God touching such possessions, is, as 
hath been ever, that there is not an act more honourable 
than by all means to amplify and to defend the patrimony of 
religion, not any more impious •* and hateful than to impair 
those possessions which men in former times, when they 
gave unto holy uses, were 'Wont at the altar of God, and in 
the presence of their ghostly superiors, to make as they 
thought inviolable, by words of fearful execration, saying, 
" These things we offer to God ; from whom if any takfe 
them away (which we hope no man will attempt to do), but 
. if any shall, let his account be without favour in the last day, 
when he cometh to receive the doom which is due for sacri- 
lege against that Lord and God unto whom we dedicate the 
same.'^ The best and ipost renowned prelates of the church 
of Christ have in this consideration rather sustained the 
wrath, than yielded to satisfy the hard desire, of their great- 

^ Nallias aatem snnt res sacne et religiosoB et Mnotse. Quod enim dimi jaris 
•ft, id Dollias in bonis eiit^ Inst. lib. ii. tit. 1. 

^ Soli com Diis saoril^gi pngnant. Cart. lib. vii. Saoram sacrove commeDdatiim 
^ qvi demserit rapseiitTe, parrioida esto. Leg, xii. Jab. Capit. Carol, lib. ▼!• o. SS5* 
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est commanders on earthy coveting with ill advice and coun- 
sel that which they willingly should have suffered God to en- 
joy. There are of martyrs whom posterity doth much honour, 
for that having under their hands the custody of such trea- 
sures/ they could by virtuous delusion invent how to iffave 
them from prey, even when the safety of their owii lives they 
gladly neglected; as one, sometime an archdeacon under Xis- 
tus the bishop of Rome, did, whom when his judge understood 
to be one of the church-stewards, thirst of blood began to 
dake, and another humour to work, which first by a favour- 
able countenance, and then by quiet speech, did thus calmly 
disclose itself: "You that profess the Christian religion, 
make great complaint of the wonderful cruelty we shew to- 
wards you. Neither peradventure altogether without cause. 
But for myself, I am far from any such bloody purpose. Ye 
are not so willing to live, as I unwilling that out of thei^e lips 
should proceed any capital sentence against you. Your bi- 
shops are said to have rich vessels of gold and silver, which 
they use in the exercise of their religion ; besides the fame 
is, that numbers sell away their lands and livings, the huge 
prices whereof are brought to your church-coffers ; by which 
means the devotion, that maketh them and their whole pos- 
terity poor, must needs mightily enrich you, whose God we 
know was no coiner of money, but left behind him many 
wholesome and good precepts, as namely, that Caesar should 
have of you the things that are fit for and. due to Caesar. 
His wars are costly and chargeable unto him. That which 
you sufifer to rust in corners, the afiairs of the commonwealth 
do need. Your profession is not to make account of things 
transitory. And yet if ye can be contented but to forego 
that which ye care not for, I dare undertake to warrant you 
both safety of life, and freedom of using your conscience, a 
thing more acceptable to you than wealth." Which fair par- 
ley the happy martyr quietly hearing, and perceiving it ne- 
cessary to make some shift for. the safe concealment of that 
which being now desired, was not unlikely to be more nar- 
rowly afterward sought, he craved respite for three days to 
gather the riches of the church together, in which ,space 
against the time the governor should come to the doors of 
the temple, big with hope to receive his prey, a miserable 
rank of poor, lame, and impotent persons was provided, their 

» Deposita pietatis. Tertul. Apologet. Pradeut. Feriiteph, 
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names delivered him Up in writing as a true inventory of the 
church's goods^ and some few words used to signify how 
proud the church was of these treasures. If men didoiot na- 
turally abhor sacrilege, to resist or to defeat so impious at- 
tempts would deserve small praise. . But such is the general 
detestation of rapine in this kind, that whereas nothing doth 
either in peace or war more uphold men's reputation than 
prosperous success, because in common construction, unless 
notorious improbity be joined with prosperity^ it seemeth to 
argue favour with God 5 they which once have stained their 
hands with these odious spoils, do thereby fasten unto all 
their actions an eternal prejudice, in respect^whereof, for that 
it passeth through the world as an undoubted rule and prin- 
ciple that sacrilege is open defiance to God, whatsoever af- 
terward they undertake, if they prosper in it, men reckon it 
but Dionysius's navigation ; and if any thing befal them 
otherwise, it is not, as commonly, so in them ascribed to the 
great uncertainty of casual events, wherein the providence of 
God doth control the purposes of men oftentimes, much 
more for their good than if all things did answer fully their 
hearts' desire, but the censure of the world is ever Erected 
against them both bitter and peremptory .'^ To make such 
actions therefore less odious, and to mitigate the envy of 
them, many coloured shifts and inventions have been used, 
as if the world did bate only wolves, and think the fox a 
goodly creature. The time it may be will come,** when they 
that either violently have spoiled, or thus smoothly de- 
frauded God, shall find they did but deceive themselves. In 
the meanwhile there will be always some skilful persons, 
which can teach a way how to grind treatably the church 
with jaws that shall sC9,rce move, and yet devoiur in the end 
more than they that come ravening with open mouth, as if 
they would worry the whole in an instant ; others also, who 
having wastefuUy eaten out their own patrimony, would be- 
glad to repair, if they might, decayed estates with the ruin 

* Noyimas malta regna et reges eornm propterea cecidisse, quia ecolesias spoti- 
aTenuit, resqne earnm Tastaireiiint, alienaTerunt vel diripneront, episoopisqae et aa- 
oerdplibas, atqae, qaod majns est, ecclesiis eoram abstnlerant, et pagnantibos dede- 
nmt. Qnapropter nee fortes in belle nee in fide stabiles faenint> nee Tictores extite- 
ront ; sed terga mnlli ▼nlnerati, et plares interfeeti Terterant, regnaqae et regiooes, 
et, qaod pejus est, regna coelesiia perdidernnt, atqne propriis hterediiatibus caroe- 
rant, et hactenns carent. Verba Carol. Mag. in Gapit. Carol, lib. rii. c^ 104. 
b Tiurno tempus erit, magno cam optairerit emptom 
Intactam Pallauta, et com spolla ista diemqae 
Oderit. Virg. Ma, lib. x. 503. 
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they care not of what nor of whom^ so the spoil were theirs ; 
whereof in some part if they happen to speed, yet commonly 
they are men bom under that constellation which maketh 
them, I know not how, as unapt to enrich themselves as they 
are ready to impoverish others ; it is their lot to sustain during 
life, botii the misery of beggars and the infamy of robbers. 
But though no other plague and revenge should follow sa- 
crilegious violations of holy things, the natural secret dis- 
grace and ignominy, the very turpitude, of such actions in 
the eye of a wise understanding heart,*^ is itself a heavy pu- 
nishment. Men of virtuous quality are by this sufficiently 
moved to beware how they answer and requite the mercies 
of God with injuries, whether openly or indirectly oflPered. I 
will not absolutely say concerning the goods of the church, 
that they may in no case be seized on by men, or that no oIh 
ligation, commerce, and bargain, made between man and man^ 
can ever be of forpe to alienate the property which God hath 
in them. Certain cases I grant there are, wherein it is not so 
dark what God himself doth warrant, but that we may safely 
presume him as willing to forego for our benefit, as always 
to use and convert to our benefit whatsoever our religion 
hath honoured him withal. But surely under the name of 
that which may be, many things that should not be are often 
done. By means whereof the church most commonly for 
gold hath flannel ; and whereas the usual saw of old was, 
" Glaucus's change,'* the proverb is now, " A church-bar- 
gain." And for fear lest covetousness alone should linger 
out the time too much, and not be able to make havoc of 
the house of God with that expedition which the mortal enemy 
thereof did vehemently wish, he hath by certain strong en- 
chantments so deeply bewitched religion itself, as to make it 
in the end an earnest solicitor, and an eloquent peisuader of 
sacrilege, urging confidently thatthe very best servicfe which 
all men of power can do to Christ, is without any more cere- 
mony to sweep all, and to leave the church as bare as in the 
day it was first bom ; that fulness of bread having made the 
children of the household wanton, it is without any scruple 
to be taken away from them, and thrown to dogs ; that they 
which laid the prices of their lands as offerings at the apo- 

• *H rSnt le^fAarm alcjfpim cvhfjUuf iXarrM {h/mm rcXq yt o-os^^o^u Demosth. Pee- 
nam non dico legom qaas saepe perrumpant, sed ipsias tnrpitodinis qnas aoerbitsima 
est non vident. Cic. Offic. lib. iii. Impanita ta credes esse qns inirisa sanl? ani 
<«allaiii sappUciam graviiu existimas pablioo odio ? Seo. do Benef. lib. iii. c. IT* 
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sties' feet, did bat sow tbe seeds of snperstitioii ; thai they 
whicli endowed churches with lands, poisoned religion ; that 
tithes and obligations are now in the sight of Ood as the sa- 
crificed blood of goats ; that if we give him our hearts and 
affections, our goods are better bestowed otherwise ; that 
^'^^ **• * Irenaens, Poly carp's disciple, should not have said, ** We offer 
onto* (Sod our goods as tokens of thankfnlness for that we 
Grig. Ib 18. receive;'' neither Origen, "He which worshippeth God, 
]2^ ^^ must by gifts and obligations acknowledge him the Lord of 
all ;" in a word, that to give unto (Sod is error; reformation 
of error, to take from the church that which the blindness of 
former ages did unwisely give. By these or the like sugges- 
tions, received with all joy, and with like sedulity practised 
in certain parts of the Christian world, they have brought to 
to pass, that as David doth say of man, so it is in hazard to 
be verified concerning the whole religion and service of God: 
" The time thereof may peradventure fall out to be threescore 
and ten years, or if strength do serve unto fourscore, what 
followeth is likely to be small joy for them, whatsoever they 
be that behold it." Thus have the best things been over- 
thrown, not so much by puissance and might of adversaries, 
as through defect of counsel in them that should have up- 
held and defended the same. 
Of ordina- 80. There are in a minister of God these four things to be 
withoat considered, his ordination which giveth him power to med- 
*•?«» "** ^^® ^^ things sacred ; the charge or portion of the church 
popaiar ^ allotted unto him for exercise of his office; the performance 
eiectionpre- of his duty, according to the exigence of his charge ; and, 
in DO case l^tstly, the maintenance which in that respect he receiveth. 
l^^^rP' All ecclesiastical laws and canons which either concern the 
uformatioa bestowing or the using of the power of ministerial order, 
^luSit'^'u' have relation to these four. Of the first we have spoken be- 
that enter fore at large. Concerning the next, for more convenient dis- 
oiSenu^^ charge of ecclesiastical duties, as the^ body of the people 
must needs be severed by divers precincts, so the clergy 
likewise accordingly distributed. Whereas, therefore, reli- 
gion did first take place in cites, and in that respect was a 
cause why the name of pagans, which properly signifieth a 
country people, came to be used in common speech for the 
same that infidels and unbelievers were ; it followed there- 
upon that all such cities had their ecclesiastical colleges, con- 
sisting of deacons and of presbyters, whom first the apostles 
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or their delegates the evangelists did botn ordain and go- 
vern. Such were the colleges of Jerusalem^ Antioch, Ephe- 
suB» Rome, Corinth, and the rest, where the apostles are 
known to have planted our faith and religion. Now because 
religion and the cure of souls was their general charge in 
common over all that were near about them, neither had any 
one presbyter his several cure apart, till Evaristus, bishop 
in the see of Rome, about the year 112, began to assign 
precincts unto every church or title which the Christians held, 
and to appoint unto each presbyter a certain compass where- 
of himself should take charge alone, the commodiousness of 
this invention caused all parts of Christendom to follow it, 
and at the length among the rest our own churches about the 
year 636, became divided in like manner. But other dis- 
tinction of churches there doth not appear any in the apo- 
stles' writings, save only, according to those cities wherein 
they planted the gospel of Christ, and erected ecclesiastical 
colleges. Wherefore to ordain icaro 7r<$Xcv throughout every Tit.i. 5. 
city, and Kara licicXi}(r(av throughout every church, do in ^It. 95. 
them signify the same thing. Churches then neither were 
nor could be in so convenient sort limited as now they are ; 
first by the bounds of each state, and then within each state 
by more particular precincts, till at the leiigth we descend 
unto several congregations, termed parishes, with far nar- 
rower restraint than this name at the first was used. And 
from hence hath grown their error, who as oft as they read 
of the duty which ecclesiastical persons are now to perform 
towards the church, their manner is always to understand by 
that church, some particular congregation or parish church. 
They suppose that there should now be no man of ecclesiastical 
order, which is not tied to some certain parish. Because the 
names of all church-officers are words of relation, because 
a shepherd must have his flock, a teacher his scholars, a mi- 
nister his company which he ministereth unto, therefore it 
seemeth a thing in their eyes absurd and unreasonable, that 
any man should be ordained a minister, otherwise than only 
for some particular coE^egation. Perceive they not how by 
this means they make it unlawful for, the church to employ 
men at all in converting nations ? For if so be the church may 
not lawfully admit to an ecclesiastical function, unless it tie 
the party admitted unto some particular parish, then surely a 
thankless labour it is, whereby men seek the conversion of 
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infidels, which know not Christy and therefore cannot be as 
yet divided into their special congregations and flocks. But 
to the end it may appear how much this one thing among 
many more hath been mistaken* there is first no precept re- 
quiring that presbyters and deacons be made in such sort, 
and not otherwise. Albeit therefore the apostles did make 
them in that order, yet is not their example such a law* as 
without aU exception bindeth'to make them in no oth^ order 
but that. Again* if we will consider that which the apostles 
themselves did* surely no man can justly say* that herein we 
practise any thing repugnant to their example. For by tiiem 
there was ordained only in each Christian city a college of 
presbyters and deacons to administer holy things. Evaristus 
did* a hundred years after the birth of our Saviour Christ;* 
begin the distinction of the church into parishes. Presby- 
ters and deacons having been ordained before to exercise ec- 
clesiastical functions in the church of Rome promiscuously* 
he was the first that tied them each one to his own station. 
So that of the two* indefinite ordination of presbyters and 
deacons doth come more near the apostles' example* and 
the tying of them to be made only for particular congrega- 
tions* may more justly ground itself upon the example of 
Evaristus* than of any apostle of Christ. It hath been the 
opinion of wise and good men heretofore* that nothing was 
ever devised more singularly beneficial unto God's church* 
than this which our honourable predecessors have to their 
endless praise found out* by the erecting of such houses of 
study* as those two most famous universities do contain* and 
providing that choice wits* after reasonable time spent in 
contemplation* may at the length either enter into that holy 
vocation for which they have been so long nourished and 
brought up* or else give place and sufier others to succeed 
in their rooms* that bo the church may be always furnished 
with a number of men* whose abilities being first known by 
public trial in church labours there where men can best 
judge of them* their calling afterward unto particular charge 
abroad may be accordingly. All this is frustrate, those wor- 
thy foundations we must dissolve* their whole device and 
religious purpose which >dtd erect them is made void* their 
orders and statutes are to be cancelled and disannulled* in 
case the church be forbidden to grant any power or order* 
unless it be with restraint to the party ordained unto some 
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particular parish or congregation. Nay» might we not ra- 
ther affirm of presbyters and of deacons^ that the very nature 
of their ordination is unto necessary local restraint a thing 
opposite and repugnant ? The emperor Justinian doth say of Jast 
tutors, ** GertSB rei vel causeB tutor dari non potest, quia per- ^^^'l*^ 
sonsB, non causae vel rei, tutor datur/' He that should grant leot 4. 
a tutorship, restraining his grant to some one certain thing 
or cause, should do but idly, because tutors are given for 
personal defence generally, and not for managing of a few 
particular things or causes. So he that ordaining a presbyter 
or a deacon should, in the form of ordination, restrain the 
one or the other to a certain place, might with much more 
reason be thought to use a vain and a frivolous addition, 
than they reasonably to require such local restraint, as a 
thing which must of necessity concur evermore with all law- 
ful ordination. Presbyters and deacons are not by ordina- 
tion consecrated unto places, but linto functions. In which 
respect, and in no other, it is, that tith they are by virtue 
thereof bequeathed unto God, severed and sanctifiedfto be 
employed in his service, which is the highest advancement 
that mortal creatures on earth can be raised unto, the church 
of Christ hath not been acquainted in former ages with any 
such profane and unnatural custom, as doth allow men with 
ecclesiastical functions of order only for a time, and then dis- 
miss them again to the common a£Pairs of the world. Where- 
as, contrariwise from the place or charge where that power 
hath been exercised, we may be by sundry good and lawful 
occasions translated, retaining nevertheless the selfsame 
power which was first given. It is some grief to spend thus 
much labour in refuting a thing that hath so little ground to 
uphold it, especially sith they themselves that teach it, do 
not seem to give thereto any credit, if we may judge their 
minds by their actions. There are amongst them that have 
done the work of ecclesiastical persons, sometime in th^ fami- 
lies of noblemen, sometime in much more public and frequent 
congregations ; there are that have successively gone through 
perhaps seven or eight particular churches after this sort ; 
yea, some that at one and the same time have been, some 
which at this present hour are, injeal obligation of ecclesi- 
astical duty, and possession of commodity thereto belonging, 
even in sundry particular churches within the land ; some 
there are amongst them which will not so much abridge their 
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liberty^ as to be fastened or tied unto any place ; some wliich 
hare bound tbemselTes to one place only for a time, and 
that time being once expired, have afterward yoluntalily 
given other places the like experience and trial of them. All 
this I presume they would not do, if their persuasion were as 
strict as their words pretend. But for the avoiding of these and 
such other the like confusions, as are incident unto the cause 
and question whereof we presently treat, there is not any 
thing more material, than first to separate exactly the nature 
of the ministry from the use and exercise thereof: secondly, 
to know that the only true and proper )sict of ordination is, to 
invest men with that power which doth make them ministers, 
by consecrating their persons to God and his service in holy 
things, during term of life, whether they exercise that power 
or no; thirdly, that to give them a title or charge where to use 
their ministry, concerneth not the making, but the placing 
of God's ministers ; and therefore the laws which concern 
only their election or Admission unto place of charge, are 
not appliable to infringe any way their ordination ; fourthly, 
that as oft as any ancient constitution, law, or canon, is al- 
leged concerning either ordinations or elections, we forget 
not to exaihine whether the present case be the same which 
the ancient was, or else do contain some just reason for which 
it cannot admit altogether the same rules which former af- 
fairs of the church, now altered, did then require. In the 
question of making ministers without title, which to do they 
say is a thing unlawful, they should at the very first have 
considered what the name of Title doth imply, and what affi* 
nity or coherence ordinations have with titles ; which thing 
observed would plainly have shewed them their own error. 
They are not ignorant, that when they speak of a title, they 
handle that which belongeth to the placing of a minister in 
some charge ; that the place of charge, wherein a minister 
doth execute his office, requireth some bouse of God for the 
people to resort unto, some definite number of souls unto 
whom he there administereth holy things, and some certain 
allowance whereby to sustain life; that the fathers, at the 
first named oratories, and houses of prayer, titles ; thereby 
signifying how God was interested in them, and held them as 
his own possessions. But because they know that the church 
had ministers before Christian temples and oratories were, 
therefore some of them understand by- a title, a definUie con- 
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gregation of people only, and so deny that any ordination is 
lawful, which maketh ministers that have no certain flock to 
attend: forgetting how the seventy whom Christ himself did 
ordain ministers, had their calling in that manner, whereas 
yet no certain charge could be given them. Others referring 
the name of a title especially to the maintenance of the mi- 
nister, infringe all ordination made,* except they which re- 
ceive orders be first entitled to a competent ecclesiastical be- 
nefice, and (which is most ridiculously strange) ^except be- 
sides their present title to some such benefice, they have 
likewise some other title of annual rent or pension, whereby 
they may be relieved, in case through infirmity, sickness, 
or other lawful impediment, they grow unable to execute 
their ecclesiastical function. So that every man lawfully 
ordained must bring a bow which hath two strings, a ti- 
tle of present right, and another to provide for future pos- 
sibility or chance. Into these absurdities and follies they 
slide, by misconceiving the true purpose of certain canons, 
which indeed have forbidden to ordain a minister without a 
title ; not that simply it is unlawful so to ordain, but because 
it might grow to an inconveniency, if the church did not 
somewhat restrain that liberty. For, seeing they which have 
once received ordination, cannot again return into the world, 
it behoveth them which ordain, to foresee how: such shall be 
afterward able to live, lest their poverty and destitution 
should redound to the disgrace and discredit of their calling. 
Which evil prevented, those very laws which in that respect 
forbid, do expressly admit ordinations to be made at large, 
and without title; namely, if the party so ordained have of 
his own for the sustenance of this life ; or if the bishop which 
giveth him orders, will find him competent allpwance, till 
some place of ministration, from whence his maintenance . 
may arise, be provided for him ; or if any other fit and suffi- 
cient means be had against the danger beforementioned. 
Absolutely therefore it is not true, that any ancient canon of 
the church, which is or ought to be with us in force, doth 
make ordinations at large unlawful, and as the state of the 
church doth stand, they are most necessary. If there be any 

* Unlawfal to ordain a nunister without a tille.- Abstract, p. 343. S46. The law 
requireth, that everj one admitted unto orders having for his present relief some ec- 
olesiastical benefice, should also have some other title anto some annual rent or pen- 
sion whereby he might be relieved in case he were not able, through infirmity, sick- 
ness, or other lawful impediment, to execute his ecclesiastical office and function. 
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eonscieiice in men touching that which they write or speak, 
let them consider as well what the present condition of all 
things doth now suffer^ as what the ordinances of former 
ages did appoint; as well the weight of those causes for 
which ourai^irs have altered^ as the reasons in regard where- 
of our fathers and predecessors did sometime strictly and se- 
Yerelykeep that, which for us to observe now, is neither meet 
nor always possible. In this our present cause and contro- 
versy, whether any not having title of right to a benefice, 
may be lawfully ordained a minister, is it not manifest in 
the eyes of all men, that whereas the name of a benefice doth 
signify some standing ecclesiastical revenue, taken out of 
the treasure of Grod, and allotted to a spiritual person, to the 
end he may use the same, and enjoy it as his own for term 
of life, unless his default cause deprivation : the clergy for 
many years after Christ, had no other benefices, but only their 
canonical portions, or monthly dividends allowed them, ac- 
cording to their several degrees and qualities, out of the 
common stock of such gifts, oblations, and tithes, as the fer- 
vour of Christian piety did then yield. Yea, that even when 
ministers had their churches and flocks assigned unto them 
in several ; yet for maintenance of life, their former kind of 
allowance continued, till such time as bishops and churches 
cathedral being suflBiciently endowed with lands, other pres- 
byters enjoyed, instead of their first benefices, the tithes and 
profits of their own congregations whole to themselves. Is 
it not manifest, that in this realm, and so in other the like 
dominions, where the tenure of lands is altogether grounded 
on military laws, and held as in fee under princes which are 
not made heads of the people by force or voluntary election, 
but bom the sovereign lords of those whole and entire ter- 
ritories, which territories their famous progenitors obtaining 
by way of conquest, retained what they would in their own 
hands, and divided the rest to others with reservation of so- 
vereignty and capital interest ; the building of churches, and 
consequently the assigning of either parishes or benefices, 
was a thing impossible without consent of such as were prin- 
cipal owners of land ; in which consideration, for their more 
encouragement hereunto, they which did so far benefit the 
church, had by common consent granted (as great equity 
and reason was), a right for them and their heirs till the 
world's end, to nominate in those benefices men whose qua- 
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lity the bishop allowing might admit ihem thereunto ? Is it 
not manifest^ thsU^ from hence inevitably such inequality of 
parishes hath grown^ as causeth some through the multitude 
of people which have resort unto one church, to be more 
than any one man can wield, and some to be of that nature, 
by reason of chapels annexed, that they which are incumbents 
should wrong the church, if so be they had not certain sti- 
pendiaries under them, because where the corps of the profit 
or benefice is but one, the title can be but one man's, and 
yet the charge may require more ? Not to mention, therefore, 
any other reason, whereby it may clearly appear how expe- 
dient it is, and profitable for the church to admit ordinations 
without title, this little may suffice to declare, how imperti- 
nent their allegations against it are out of ancient canons ; 
how untrue their confident asseverations, that only through 
negligence of popish prelates, the custom of making such 
kind of ministers hath prevailed in the church of Rome 
against their canons, and that with us it is expressly against 
the laws of our own government, when a minister doth serve 
as a stipendiary curate, which kind of service nevertheless^ 
the greatest rabbins of that part do altogether follow. For 
howsoever they are loath peradventure to be named curates, 
stipendiaries they are, and the laf>our they bestow is in other 
men^s cures ; a thing not unlawful for them to do, yet un- 
seemly for them to condemn which practise it I might here 
discover the like oversight throughout all their discourses, 
made in behalf of the people's pretended right to elect their 
ministers, before the bishop may lawfully ordain. But be- 
cause w© have otherwhere at large disputed of popular elec- 
tions, and of the right of patronage, wherein is drowned 
whatsoever the people under any pretence of colour may 
seem to challenge, about admission and choice of the pas- 
tors that shall feed their souls, I cannot see what one duty 
there is whidii always ought to go before ordination, but only 
care of the party's worthiness as well for integrity and virtue, 
as knowledge ; yea, for virtue more : inasmuch as defect of 
knowledge may sundry way-s be supplied, but the scandal 
of vicious and wicked life is a deadly evil. 

81. The truth is, that of all things hitherto mentioned, the Of the 
greatest is that threefold blot or blemish of notable ignorance, thS^shouU 
unconscionable absence from the cures whereof men have be in mini- 
taken charge, and insatiable hunting after spiritual prefer- * *'^ ^ 
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ments, widHmt eidier care <»r conscience of the public good. 

Wbereof, to the end that we may consider^ as in God's own 

si^t and presence, with all oprightness, sincmty, and truth, 

let us particidarlT wei^ and examine in erery of them, first, 

how tu forth they are reprorable by reasons and maYima of 

common right ; secondly, whether that which our laws do 

permit, be repugnant to those maxims, and with what equity 

we ought to judge of things practised in this case, neither 

on the one hand defending that which most be acJmowledged 

oot of square, nor on the other side condenming rashly whom 

we list for whatsoever we disallow. Touching arguments 

therefore taken from the principles of common right, to prove 

T. cn. that ministers should be learned, that they ought to be resi- 

£^S9. dent upon their livings, and that more than one only benefice 

trim, or spiritual living may not be granted unto one man ; the 

thm i. 9. fint, because St. Paul requireth in a minister ability to teach, 

f T^M. to convince, to distribute the word rightly ; because also t^e 

Lord himself hath protested they shall be no priests to him 



f^'^ which have rejected knowledge, and because if the blind 
XT. 14. lead the blind, they must both needs fall into the pit: the 



^ second, because teachers are shepherds, whose flocks can be 
Adi no time secure from danger ; they are watchmen whom the 
^^^ enemy doth always besiege ; their labours in the word and 
L 19. sacraments admit no intermission ; their duty requireth in- 
j^J- struction and conference with men in private; they are the 
joiuix.4. living oracles of God, to whom the people must resort for 
^ ^**- counsel ; they are conmianded to be patterns of holiness, 
Aeu leaders, feeders, supervisors, amongst their own; it should 
1 Ti^ be their grief, as it was the apostle's, to be absent, though 
it 17. necessarily, from them over whom they have taken charge ; 
^?^ finally, the last, because plurality and residence are opposite; 
cap. 15. because the placing of one clerk in two churches is s^ point 
^ 24 of merchandise and filthy gain ; because no man can serve 
1 Cor. two masters ; because every one should remain in that voca- 
tion whereunto he is called ; what conclude they of all this ? 
Against ignorance, against nonresidence, and against plu- 
rality of livings, is there any man so raw and dull, but that 
the volumes which have been written both of old and of late, 
may make him in so plentiful a cause eloquent f For, if by 
that which is generally just and requisite, we measure what 
knowledge there should be in a minister of the gospel of 
Christ ; the arguments which light of nature ofiereth ; the 
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laws and statutes which Scripture hath ; the canons that are 
taken out of ancient synods ; the decrees and constitutions 
of sincerest times ; the sentences of all antiquity ; and in a 
word, even every man's full consent and conscience is against 
ignorance in them that have charge and cure of souls. 

Again, what availeth it if we be learned and not faithful ? 
Or what benefit hath the church of Christ, if there be in us 
sufficiency without endeavour or care to do that good which 
our place exacteth ? Touching the pains and industry there- 
fore, wherewith men are in conscience bound to attend the 
work of their heavenly calling, even as much as in them lieth 
bending thereunto their whole endeavour, without either fraud, 
sophistication, or guile ; I see not what more effectual obli- 
gation or bond of duty there should be urged, than their own 
only vow and promise made unto God himself at the time of 
their ordination. The work which they have undertaken re- 
quireth both care and fear. Their sloth that negligently per- 
form it, maketh them subject to malediction. Besides, we 
also know that the fruit of our pains in this function, is life, 
both to ourselves and others. And do we yet need incite- 
ments to labour ? Shall we stop our ears both against those 
conjuring exhortations which apostles, and against the fearful 
comminatidns which prophets, have uttered out of the mouth 
of God, the one for prevention the other for reformation 
of our sluggishness in this behalf? St. Paul, " Attend to your- Aeu 
selves and to all the flock whereof the Holy Ghost hath made "* ^' 
you overseers, to feed the church of God, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood." Again, " I charge thee before 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, which shall judge the quick 
and the dead at his coming, preach the word ; be instant.'^ 
Jeremiah, *' Woe unto the pastors that destroy and scatter jer. 
the sheep of my pasture ; I will visit you for the wickedness *""•*• 
of your works, saith the Lord ; the remnant of my sheep I 
will gather together out of all countries, and will bring them 
again to their folds, they shall grow and increase, and I will 
set up shepherds over them which shall feed them." Ezekiel, 
** Should not the shepherds, should they not feed the flocks f Esek. 
Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe yourselves with the wool, but *"*^' ** 
the weak ye have not strengthened, the sick ye have not 
cured, neither have ye bound up the broken, |ior brought 
home again that which was driven away. Ye have not in- 
quired after that which was lost, but with cruelty and ri- 

VOL. II. 2 6 "^ 
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gour have ruled/' And verse 8. " Wherefore, as I live, I 
will require/' &c. Nor let us think to excuse ourselves, if 
haply we labour, though it be at random, and sit not altoge- 
ther idle abroad. For we are bound to attend that part of the 
flock of Christ whereof the Holy Ghost hath made us over- 
seers. The residence of ministers upon their own peculiar 
charge, is by so much the rather necessary, for that absent- 
ing themselves from the place where they ought to labom', 
they neither can do the good which is looked for at their 
hands, nor reap the comfort which sweeteneth life to them 
that spend it in these travels upon their own. For it is in this 
as in sdl things else, which are through private interest dearer, 
than what concemeth either others wholly, or us but in 
part, and according to the rate of a general regard. As 
for plurality, it hath not only the same inconveniences 
which s^re observed to grow by absence ; but over and be- 
sides, a£ the least in common construction, a show of that 
worldly humour which men do think should not reign so 
high. Now from hence their collections are as followeth ; 
first, a repugnancy or contradiction between the principles 
of common right, and that which our laws in special consi- 
derations have allowed: secondly, a nullity or fruition of all 
such acts as are by them supposed opposite to those princi- 
ples, an invalidity in all ordinations of men unable to preach, 
and in all dispensations which mitigate the law of common 
Abttnet, right for the other two : and why so ? Forsooth, because 
^' * whatever we do in these three cases, and not by virtue of 
common right, we must yield it of necessity done by warrant 
of peculiar right or privilege. Now a privilege is said to be 
that, that for favour of certain persons cometh forth against 
common right ; things prohibited are dispensed with, because 
things permitted are dispatched by common right, but things 
forbidden require dispensations. By which descriptions of a 
privilege and dispensation it is (they say) apparent, that a privi- 
lege must license and authorize the same which the law against 
ignorance, nonresidence, and plurality, doth infringe ; and so 
be a law contrariant or repugnant to the law of nature, and the 
law of God, because all the reasons whereupon the positive law 
of man against these three was first established, are taken and 
drawn from the law of nature, and the law of God. For answer 
hereunto^ we will but lead them to answer themselves. First, 
therefore, if they will grant (as they must) that all direct op- 
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positions of speech require one and the selfsame subject to* 
be meant on both parts, where opposition is pretended, it will 
follow that either the maxims of common right do enforce 
the very same things not to be good which we say are good, 
grounding ourselves on the reasons by virtue whereof our 
privileges are established ; or if the one do not reach unto 
that particular subject for which the other have provided, 
then is there no contradiction between them. In all contra- 
dictions, if the one part be true, the other eternally must be 
false. And therefore if the principles of common right do 
at any time truly enforce that particular not to be good, which 
privileges make good, it argueth invincibly that such privi- 
leges have been grounded upon some error. But to say, that 
every privilege is opposite unto the principles of common 
right, because it dispenseth with that which common right 
doth prohibit, hath gross absurdity. For the voice of 
equity and justice is, that a general law doth never derogate 
from a special privilege ; whereas4f the o^e were contrary to 
the other, a general law being in force should always dissolve 
a privilege. The reason why many are deceived by imagining 
that so it should do, and why men of better insight conclude 
directly it should not, doth rest in the subject or matter it- 
self; which matter, indefinitely considered in laws of common 
right, is in privileges considered as beset and limited with 
special circumstances ; by means whereof, to them which re- 
spect it but by way of generality, it seemeth one and the 
same in both, although it be not the same, if once we descend 
to particular consideration thereof. Precepts do always pro- 
pose perfection, not such as none can attain unto, for tiiea 
in vain should we ask or require it at the hands of men, but 
such perfection as dll men must aim at ; to the end that as 
largely as human providence and care can extend it, it may 
take place. Moral laws are the rules of politic ; those poli- 
tic, which are made to order the whole church of God, rules 
unto all particular churches ; and the laws of every particu- 
lar church, rules unto every particular man within the body 
of the same church. Now because the higher we ascend in 
these rules, the farther still we remove from those specialties 
which being proper to the subject whereupon our actions 
must work, are therefore chiefly considered by us, by them 
least thought upon, that wade altogether in the two first kinds 
of general directions^ their judgment cannot be exact and 

2 c2 
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sound concerning either laws of churches, or actions of men 
in particular, because they determine of effects by a part of 
the causes only out of which they grow; they judge conclu- 
sions by demi-premises and half principles ; they lay them 
in the balance stripped from those necessary material circum- 
stances which should give them weight ; and by show of fall- 
ing uneven with the scale of most universal and abstracted 
rules, they pronounce that too light which is not, if they had 
the skill to weigh it. This is the reason why men altogether 
conversant in study, do know how to teach, but not how to 
govern ; men experienced contrariwise govern well, yet know 
not which way to set down orderly the precepts and reasons 
of that they do. He that will therefore judge rightly of things 
done, must join with his forms and conceits of general spe- 
culation, the matter wherein our actions are conversant. For 
by this shall appear what equity there is in those privileges 
and peculiar grants or favours, which otherwise will seem re- 
p»ugnant to justice, and because in themselves considered 
they have a show of repugnancy, this deceiveth those great 
clerks, which hearing a privilege defined to be ^* an especial 
right brought in by their power and autfiority, that make it 
for some public benefit, against the general course of reason,"* 
are not able to comprehend how the word agamst doth im- 
port exception without any opposition at all. For, inasmuch 
as the hand of justice must distribute to every particular what 
is due, and judge what is due with respect had no less of par- 
ticular circumstances, than of general rules and axioms ; it 
cannot fit all sorts with one measure, the wills, counsels, 
qualities, and states, of men being divers. For example, the 
law of common right bindeth all men to keep their promises, 
perform their compacts, and answer the faith they have given 
either for themselves or others. Notwithstanding, he which 
bargaineth with one under years, can have no benefit by this 
allegation, because he bringeth it against a persoigi which is 
exempt from the common rule. Shall we then conclude, that 
thus to exempt certain men from the law of common right is 
against God, against nature, against whatsoever may avail 
to strengthen and justify that law before alleged ; or else ac- 
knowledge (as the truth is) that special causes are to be or- 
dered by special rules ; that if men grown unto ripe age dis- 

* Jus siugulare est, quod contra teiiorem rationis propter aliqaam atiiitatem auc- 
toritale constitoentium introductam est. Paulas ff.de Legib. 
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advantage themselves by bargaining, yet what they have wit- 
tingly done is strong and in force against them, because they 
are able to dispose and manage their. own affairs; whereas 
youth, for lack of experience and judgment, being easily sub- 
ject to circumvention, is therefore justly exempt from the law 
of common right, whereunto the rest are justly subject ? This 
plain inequality between men of years and under years, is a 
cause why equity and justice cannot apply equally the game 
general rule to both, but ordereth the one by common right, 
and granteth to the other a special privilege. Privileges are 
either transitory or permanent : transitory, such as serve only 
some one turn, or at the most extend no farther than to this 
or that man,* with the end of whose natural life they expire ; 
permanent, such as the use whereof doth continue still, for 
that they belong unto certain kinds of men and causes which 
never die. Of this nature are all immunities and pre-emi- 
nences, which for just considerations one sort of men enjoy- 
eth above another, both in the church and commonwealth, 
no man suspecting them of contrariety to any branch of those 
laws or reasons whereupon the general right is grounded. 
Now there being general laws and rules, whereby it cannot 
be denied but the church of God standeth bound to provide 
that the ministry may be learned, that they which have 
charge may reside upon it, and that it may not be free for 
them in scandalous manner to multiply ecclesiastical livings ; 
itremainethinthe next place to be examined, what the laws 
of the church of England do admit, which may be thought 
repugnant to any thing hitherto alleged, and in what spe- 
cial consideration they seem to admit the same. Consider- 
ing, therefore, that to furnish all places of cure in this realm, 
it is not an army of twelve thousand learned men that would 
suffice, nor two universities that can always furnish as many 
as decay i9 so great a number, nor a fourth part of the living 
with cure, that when they fall are able to yield sufficient 
maintenance for learned men, is it hot plain that unless the 
greatest part of the people should be left utterly without the 
public use and exercise of religion, there is no remedy but 
to take into the ecclesiastical order a number of men meanly 
qualified in respect of learning? For whatsoever we may 
imagine in our private closets, or talk for communication's 

* Privileg^nm personale cnm persona extingnitar, et privilegiam datum actioni 
transit cum actione. Op. de Kegulis. p. 1. 327. 
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sake at our boards^ yea, or write in out books through a no- 
tional conceit of things needful for performance of each 
man's duty^ if once we come from the theory of learning, to 
take out so many learned men, let them be diligently viewed 
out of whom the choice shall be made, and thereby an esti- 
mate made what degree of skill we must either admit, or else 
leave numbers utterly destitute of guides, and I doubt not 
but that men endued with sense of common equity will soon 
discern, that, besides eminent and competent knowledge, we 
are to descend to a lower step, receiving knowledge, in that 
degree which is but tolerable. When we commend any man 
for learning, our speech importeth him to be more than 
meanly qualified that way ; but when laws do require learn- 
ing as a quality which maketh capable of any function, 
our measure to judge a learned man by, must be some cer- 
tain degree of learning, beneath which we can hold no man 
so qualified. And if every man that listeth may set that de- 
gree himself, how shall we ever know when laws are broken, 
when kept, seeing one man may think a lower degree suffi- 
cient, another may judge them insufficient, that are not 
qualified in some higher degree. Wherefore of necessity 
either we must have some judge, in whose conscience they 
that are thought and pronounced sufficient, are to be so ac- 
cepted and taken, or else the law itself is to set down the 
very lowest degree of fitness that shall be allowable in this 
kind. So that the question doth grow to this issue. St. 
Paul requireth learning in presbyters, yea, such learning as 
doth enable them to exhort in doctrine which is sound, and 
to disprove them that gainsay it. What measure of ability 
in such things shall serve to make men capable of that kind 
of pffice, he doth not himself precisely determine, but refer- 
Tit. i. 9. f gth ii^ iQ the conscience of Titus, and others which had to 
deal in ordering presbyters. We must therefore of necessity 
make this demand, whether the church, lacking such as the 
apostle would have chosen, may with good conscience take 
out of such as it hath in a meaner degree of fitness, them 
that may serve to perform the service of public prayer, to 
minister the sacraments unto the people, to solemnize mar- 
riage, to visit the sick, and bury the dead, to instruct by 
reading, although by preaching they be not as yet so able 
to l3enefit and feed Christ's flock. We constantly hold, that 
in this case the apostles' law is not broken. He requireth 
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more in presbyters than there is found in many whom the 
church of England alloweth. But no man being tied unto 
impossibilities^ to do that y/e cannot we are not bound. It 
is but a stratagem of theirs^ therefore, and a very indirect 
practice, when they publish large declamations to prove that 
learning is required in the ministry, and to make the silly 
people believe that the contrary is maintained by the bishops, 
and upheld by the laws of the land; whereas the ques- 
tion in truth is not, whether learning be required, but -whe- 
ther a church, wherein there is not sufficient store of learned 
men to furnish all congregations, should do better to let 
thousands of souls grow savage, to let them live without 
any public service of God, to let their children die unbap- 
tized, to withhold the benefit of the other sacrament froiki 
them, to let them depart this world like pagans, without any 
thing so much as read unto them concerning the way of life, 
than, as it doth in this necessity, to make such presbyters 
as ^re so far forth sufficient, although they want that ability 
of preaching which some others have. In this point there* 
fore we obey necessity, and of two evils we take the less ; in 
the rest a public utility is sought, and in regard thereof some 
certain inconveniences tolerated, because they are recom- 
pensed with greater good. The law giveth liberty of non- 
residence for a time to such as will live in universities, if 
they faithfully there labour to grow in knowledge, that sc^ 
they may afterward the more edify, and the better instruct 
their congregations. The church in their absence is not 
destitute, the people's salvation not neglected for the pre- 
sent time, the time of their absence is in the intendment of 
law bestowed to the church's great advantage and benefit ; 
those necessary helps are procured by it, which turn by 
many degrees more to the people's comfort in time to come, 
than if their pastors had continually abidden with them. So 
that the law doth hereby provide in some part to remedy 
and help that evil, which the former necessity hath imposed 
upon the church. For, compare two men of equal meanness, 
the one perpetually resident, the other absent for a space in 
such sort as the law permitteth. Allot unto both some nine 
years' continuance with cure of souls. And must not three 
years' absence, in all probability and likelihood, make the 
one more profitable than the other unto God's church, by so 
much as the increase; of his knowledge, gotten in those 
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three yearsyiimy add QDtoux years' traralfollowiiigr Forthe 
greater ability there is added to the inslniiDeiily wherewith it 
pleaseth Grod to save souls, the more facility and expedition 
it hath to work that which is otherwise hardlier effected. 
As much may be said touching absence granted to them 
that attend in the &milies of bishops, which schools' of gra- 
vity, discretion, and wisdom, preparing men against the time 
ths^they come to reside abroad, are, in my poor opinion, even 
the fittest places that any ingenious mind can wish to enter 
into, between departure from private study, and access to a 
more public charge of souls ; yea, no less expedient, for men 
of the best sufliciency and most maturity in knowledge, than 
the Tery uniTersities themsdves are for the ripening of such 
as be raw. Employment in the fiunilies of nol>lemen, or 
in princes' courts, hath another end for which the self- 
same leave is given, not without great respect to the good of 
the whole church. For assuredly, whosoever doth well ob- 
serve how much all inferior things depend upon the orderly 
courses and motions of those great orbs, will hardly judge it 
either meet or good, that the angels assisting them should 
be driven to betake themselves to other stations^ although 
by nature they were not tied where they now are, but had 
charge also elsewhere, as long as their absence from beneath 
might but tolerably be supplied, and, by descending, their 
rooms above should become vacant. For we are not to dream 
in this case of any platform which bringeth equally high and 
low unto parish churches, nor of any constraint to maintain 
at their own charge men sufficient for that purpose ; the one 
so repugnant to the majesty and greatness of English nobi- 
lity, the other so improbable and unlikely to take effect, that 
they which mention either of both, seem not indeed to have 
conceived what either is. But the eye of the law is the eye 
of God ; it looketh into the hearts and secret dispositions of 
men, it beholdeth how far one star differeth from another in 
glory, and as men's several degrees require, accordingly it 
guideth them ; granting unto principal personages privileges 
correspondent to their high estates, and that not only in civil 
but even in spiritual affairs, to the end they may love that 
religion the more, which no way seeketh to make them vul- 
gar, no way diminishes their dignity and greatness, but to do 
them good doth them honour also, and by such extraordi- 
nary favours teacheth them to be in the church of God, the 
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same which the church of God esteemeth them^ more worth 
than thousands. It appeareth therefore in what respect the 
laws of this realm have given liberty of nonresidence to 
some^ that their knowledge may be increased, and their la- 
bours by that means be made afterward the more profitable 
to others, lest the houses of great men should want that 
daily exercise of religion, wherein their example availeth as 
much, yea, many times peradventure more, than the laws 
themselves with the common sort. A third thing respected 
both in permitting absence, and also in granting to some that - 
liberty of addition or plurality, which necessarily enforceth 
their absence, is a mere both just and conscionable regard, 
that as men are in quality, and as their services are in weight 
for the public good, so likewise their rewards and encourage- 
ments, by special privilege of law, might somewhat declare 
how the state itself doth accept their pains, much abhorring 
from their bestial and savage rudeness, which think that 
oxen should only labour, and asses feed. Thus to readers 
in universities, whose very paper and book expenses, their 
ancient allowances and stipends at this day, do either not, 
or hardly sustain ; to governors of colleges, lest the great 
overplus of charges necessarily enforced upon them, by 
reason of their place, and very slenderly supplied^ by 
means of that charge in the present condition of things, 
which their founders could not foresee ; to men called 
away from their cures, and employed in weightier busi- 
ness, either of the church or commonwealth, because to 
impose upon them a burden which requireth their absence, 
and not to release them from the duty of residence, were a 
kind of cruel and barbarous injustice; to residents in cathe- 
dral churches, or upon dignities ecclesiastical, forasmuch as 
these being rooms of greater hospitality, places of more re- 
spect and consequence than the rest, they are the rather to 
be furnished with men of best quality, and the men for their 
quality's sake to be favoured above others ; I say, unto all these 
in regard of their worth and merit, the law hath therefore given 
leave, while themselves bear weightier burdens, to supply in- 
ferior by deputation, and in like consideration partly, partly 
also by way of honour to learning, nobility, and authority, 
permitteth, that men which have taken theological degrees in 
schools, the suffragans of bishops, the household chaplains 
of men of honour, or in great oflSces, the brethren and sons 
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of lords temporal, orof knights^ if God shall move the hearts 
of such to enter at any time into holy orders^ may obtain to 
themselves a faculty or licence to hold two ecclesiastical liv- 
ings, though having cure ; any spiritual person of the queenV 
council, three such livings ; her chaplains, what number of 
promotions herself in her own princely wisdom thinketh 
good to bestow upon them. But, as it fareth in such cases, 
the gap which for just considerations we open unto some, 
letteth in others through corrupt practices, to whom such fa- 
vours were neither meant, nor should be communicated. The^ 
greatness of the harvest, and the scarcity of able workmen, 
hath made it necessary, that law should yield to admit num- 
bers of men but slenderly and meanly qualified. Hereupon, 
because whom all other worldly hopes have forsaken, they 
commonly reserve ministerial vocation as their last and surest 
refuge, ever open to forlorn men ; the church that should 
nourish them whose service she needeth, hath obtruded 
upon her their service that know not otherwise how to live 
and sustain themselves. These finding nothing more easy 
than means to procure the writing of a few lines to some one 
or other which hath authority ; and nothing more usual than 
for too much facility in condescending unto such requests ; 
are often received into that vocation, whereunto their un- 
worthiness is no small disgrace. Did any thing more aggra- 
vate the crime of Jeroboam's profane apostacy, than that he 
chose to have his clergy the scum and refuse of his whole 
land ? Let no man spare to tell it them, that they are not 
faithful towards God, that burden wilfully his church with 
such swarms of unworthy creatures. I will not say of all de- 
grees iu the ministry, that which St. Chrysostom doth of the 
nujBost. highest, ** He that will undertake so weighty a charge, had 
ib.^Sr*^* need to be a man of great understanding, rarely assisted with 
. 15. Divine grace, for integrity of manners, purity of life, and for 
all other virtues, to have in him more than a man:" but surely 
this I will say with Chrysostom, '^ We need not doubt whe- 
ther God be highly displeased with us, or what the cause of 
his anger is, if things of so great fear and holiness as are the 
least and lowest duties of his service, be thrown wilfully on 
them whose not only mean, but bad and scandalous quality, 
doth defile whatsoever they handle.'' These eyesores and 
blemishes in continual attendance about the service of Grod's 
sanctuary, do make them every day fewer that willingly re- 
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sort tinto it, till at length all affection and zeal towards God 
be extinct in them, through a wearisome contempt of their 
persons, which for a time only live by religion, and are for 
recompence, in fine, the death of the nurse that feedeth them. 
It is not obscure, how incommodious the church hath found 
both this abuse of the liberty which law is enforced to grant; 
and not only this, but the like abuse of that favour also, 
which law in other considerations already mentioned afford- 
eth, touching residence and plurality of spiritual livings. 
Now lliat which is practised corruptly to the detriment and 
hurt of the church, against the purpose of those very laws 
which notwithstanding are pretended in defence and justifi- 
cation thereof, we must needs acknowledge no less- repug- 
nant to the grounds and principles of common right, than 
the fraudulent proceedings of tyrants to the principles of just 
sovereignty. Howbeit, not so those special privileges which 
are but instruments wrested and forced to serve malice. 
There is in the patriarch of heathen philosophers this pre- 
cept, '* Let no husbandman, nor no handicraftsman, be a 
priest.""^ The reason whereupon he groundeth, is a maxim in 
the law of nature ; it importeth greatly the good of all men 
that God be reverenced, with whose honour it standeth not 
that they which are publicly employed in his service, should 
live of base and manuary trades. Now compare herewith 
the apostle's words, '* Ye know that these hands have minis- Act 
tered to my necessities, and them that are with me." What ^^ 
think we ? Did the apostle any thing opposite herein, or re- !▼. 
pugnant to, the rules and maxims of the law of nature ? The y "^ 
selfsame reasons that accord his actions with the law of na- 2 T 
ture, shall declare our privileges and his laws no less conso- 
nant. Thus, therefore, we see, that although they urge very 
colourably the apostle's own sentences, requiring that a mi- 
nister should be able to divide rightly the word of God, that 
they who are placed in charge should attend unto it them- 
selves, which in absence they cannot do, and that they which 
have divers cures, must of necessity be absent firom some, 
whereby the law apostolic seemeth apparently broken, which 
law requiring attendance, cannot otherwise be understood 
than so as to charge them with perpetual residence : again, 
though in every of these causes they indefinitely heap up the 

* OuTi ywfy^ ourt $eaaua-09 iifU tuvroffrarin, vvo yk^ rSnf narrtn v^imt rifJiSff^M 
Tovc diovc. Arist. Po. 7. c. 9. 
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sentences of fathers^ the decrees of popes, the ancient edicts 
of imperial authority, our own national laws and ordinances 
prohibiting the same, and grounding evermore their prohibi- 
tions partly on the laws of God, and partly on reasons drawn 
from the light of nature, yet hereby to gather and infer con- 
totdiction between those laws which forbid indefinitely, and 
ours which in certain cases have allowed the ordaining of 
sundry ministers, whose sufficiency for learning is but mean ; 
again, the licensing of some to be absent from their fiocks, 
and of others to hold more than one only living which hath cure 
of souls ; I say, to conclude repugnancy between these espe- 
cial permissions, and the former general prohibitions which 
set not down their own limits, is erroneous, and the mani- 
fest cause thereof ignorance in differences of matter which 
both sorts of law concern. If then the considerations be 
reasonable, just, and good, whereupon we ground whatsoever 
our laws have by special right permitted, if only the effects 
of abused privileges be repugnant to the maxims of common 
right, this main foundation of repugnancy being broken, 
whatsoever they have built thereupon, falleth necessarily to 
the ground. Whereas, therefore, upon surmise of vain sup- 
posal of opposition between our special and the principles of 
common right, they gather that such as are with us ordained 
ministers, before they can preach, be neither lawful, because 
the laws already mentioned forbid generally to create such, 
neither are they indeed ministers, although we commonly so 
name them, but whatsoever they execute by virtue of such 
their pretended vocation is void ; that all our grants and to- 
lerations as well of this as the rest, are frustrate and of no 
effect ; the persons that enjoy them possess them wrongfully, 
and are deprivable at all hours; finally, that other just and 
sufficient remedy of evils there can be none, besides the utter 
abrogations of these our mitigations, and the strict estab- 
lishment of former ordinances to be absolutely executed what- 
soever follow : albeit the answer already made, in discovery 
of the weak and unsound foundation, whereupon they have 
built these erroneous collections, may be thought sufficient ; 
yet because our desire is rather to satisfy, if it be posssible, 
than to shake them off, we are with very goodwill contented 
to declare the causes of all particulars more formally and 
largely, than the equity of our own defence doth require. 
There is crept into the minds of men, at this day, a secret 
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pernicious and pestilent conceit^ that the greatest perfection 
of a Christian man doth consist in discovery of other men's 
faults^ and in wit to discourse of our own profession. When 
the world most abounded with just, righteous, and perfect 
men, their chiefest study was the exercise of piety, wherein, 
for their safest direction, they reverently hearkened to the 
readings of the law of God, they kept in mind the oracles and 
aphorisms of wisdom, which tended unto virtuous life ; if any 
scruple of conscience did trouble them for matter of actions 
which they took in hand, nothing was attempted before coun- 
sel and advice were had, for fear lest rashly they might of- 
fend. We are now more confident, not that our knowledge 
and judgment is riper, but because our desires are another way. 
Their scope was obedience, ours is skill; their endesivour 
was reformation of life, our virtue nothing but to hear gladly 
the reproof of vice ;' they in the practice of their religion 
wearied chiefly their knees and hands, we especially our ears 
and tongues. We are grown, as in many things else so in 
this, to a kind of intemperancy, which (only sermons ex- 
cepted) hath almost brought all other duties of religion out 
of taste. At the least they are not in that account and repu- 
tation which they should be. Now, because men bring all 
religion in a manner to the only office of hearing sermons, if 
it chance that they who are thus conceited, do embrace any 
special opinion different from other men, the sermons that 
relish not that opinion, can in no wise please their appetite. 
Such, therefore^ as preach unto them, but hit not the string 
they look for, are respected as unprofitable, the rest as un- 
lawful ; and indeed no miilisters, if the faculty of sermons 
want. For why? A minister of the word should, they say, be 
able rightly to divide the word. Which apostolic canon many 
think they do well observe, when in opening the sentences of 
Holy Scripture, they draw all things favourably spoken linto 
one side ; but whatsoever is reprehensive, severe^ and sharp, 
they have others on the contrary part, whom that must 
always concern ; by which their over-partial and unindif* 
ferent proceeding, while they thus labour amongst the peo- 
ple to divide the word, they make the word a mean to 

« 

a^Xv, nea our«c iffwbat a-itmi^w o/moi jr n qroMvm; t^C nAfAWvcrUf tit rSv lar^Sv atu6» 

0-SifAa ovrw 6i^inv6fjt6m, •iHi wroi rnv iv/h^ ^^ ^Xaco^tShrtf, Arist. Etb. lib. u. 
eap. 5. 
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divide and distract the people. " Opdiyrofutv, to divide 
aright/' doth note in the apostles' writings soundness of 
doctrine only ; and in meaning standeth opposite to '^ iciuvo- 
TOfmv, the broaching of new opinions against that which 
is received." For questionless the first things delivered 
to the church of Christy were pure and sincere truth. Which 
whosoever did afterward oppugn^ could not choose but 
divide the church into two moieties: in which division^ 
such as taught what was first believed, held the truer part ; 
the contrary side, in that they were teachers of novelty, 
erred. For prevention of which evil, there are in this church 
many singular and well-devised remedies ; as namely, the 
use of subscribing to the articles of religion before admission 
to degrees of learning, or to any ecclesiastical living; the 
custom of reading the same articles, and of approving them 
in public assemblies, wheresoever men have benefices with 
cure of souls ; the order of testifying under their hands al- 
le^wance of the Book of Common Prayer, and the book of or- 
daining ministers; finally, the discipline and moderate sever- 
ity which is used, either in otherwise correcting or silencing 
them that trouble and disturb the church with doctrines 
which tend unto innovation ; it being better that the church 
should want altogether the benefit of such men's labours, 
than endure the mischief of their inconformity to good laws : 
in which case, if any repine at the course and proceedings of 
justice, they must learn to content themselves with the an- 
Vaier. swer of M. Curius, which had sometime occasion to cut off 
lib. ▼!. one from the body of the commonwealth ; in whose behalf, 
because it might have been pleaded that the party was a 
man serviceable, he therefore began his judicial sentence 
with this preamble, " M on esse opus reip. eo cive, qui parere 
nesciret ; The commonwealth needeth men of quality, yet 
never those men which have not learned how to obey." But 
the ways which the church of England hath taken to pro- 
vide, that they who are teachers of others may do it soundly, 
that the purity and unity as well of ancient discipline as 
doctrine may be upheld, that avoiding singularities we may 
all glorify God with one heart and one tongue, they of all 
men do least approv e, that do most urge the apostles' Tule 
and canon : for whic] i cause they allege it not so much to 
that purpose, as to p Tove that unpreaching ministers (for so 
they term them) can have no true nor lawful calling in the 
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church of God. St. Augustine hath said of the will of man, 
that ^^ simply to will proceedeth from nature, but pur well- 
willing is from grace.'' We say as much of the minister of 
God : ** publicly to teach and instruct the church, is neces- 
sary in every ecclesiastical minister , but ability to teach by 
sermons, is a grace which God doth bestow* on them whom 
he maketh sufficient for the commendable discharge of their 
duty." That, therefore, wherein a minister differeth from Ox. Mm. 
other Christian men is not, as some have childishly imagined, ^' ^' 
the " sound preaching of the word of God ;" but as they / 
are lawfully and truly governors, to whom authority of regi- 
ment is given in the commonwealth, according to the order 
which polity hath set, so canonical ordination in the church 
of Christ is that which maketh a lawful minister " as touch- 
ing the validity of any act which appertaineth to that voca- 
tion.'' The cause why St. Paul willed Timothy not to be 
over hasty in ordaining ministers, was (as we very well may 
conjecture) because imposition of hands doth consecrate and 
make them ministers, whether they. have gifts and qualities 
fit for the laudable discharge of their duties or not. If want 
of learning and skill to preach did frustrate their vocation, 
ministers ordained before they be grown unto that maturity 
should receive new ordination, whensoever it chanceth that 
study and industry doth make them afterward more able to 
perform the office ; than which what conceit can be more 
absurd ? Was not St. Augustine himself contented to admit 
an assistant in his own church, a man of small erudition ; 
considering that what he wanted in knowledge was*supplied 
by those virtues which made his life a better orator, than 
more learning could make others whose conversation was 
less holy i Were the priests sithence Moses all able and suf- 
ficient men, learnedly to interpret the law of God ? Or was 
it ever imagined that this defect should frustrate what they 
executed, and deprive them of right unto any thing they 
claimed by virtue of their priesthood ? Surely, as in magis- 
trates the want of those gifts which their office needeth, is 
cause of just imputation of blame in them that wittingly 
choose insufficient and unfit men, when they might do other- 
wise ; and yet therefore is not their choice void, nor every 
action of magistracy frustrate in that respect ; so whether it 
were of necessity, or even of very carelessness, that men un- 
able to preach should be taken in pastors' rooms, neverthe- 
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less it seemeth to be an error in them which think, the lack 
of any such perfection defeateth utterly the callii^. To wish 
that all men were qualified as their places and dignities in- 
quire ; to hate all sinister and corrupt dealings which here- 
unto are any let ; to covet speedy redress of those things 
whatsoever, whereby the church sustaineth detriment; these 
good and virtuous desires cannot offend any but ungodly 
minds : notwithstanding, some in the true vehemency, and 
others under the fair pretence, of these desires, have adven- 
tured that which is strange, that which is violent and unjust. 
''f'V^'^h*' "^^^^ ^'® which, in confidence of their general allegation 
•tract. concerning the knowledge, the residence, and the single 
livings, of ministers, presume-not only to annihilate the so- 
lemn ordinations of such as the church must of force admit, 
but also to urge a kind of universal proscription against 
them, to set down articles, to draw commissions, and almost 
to name themselves of the quorum, for inquiry into men's 
estates and dealings, whom at their pleasure they would de- 
prive, and make obnoxious to what punishment themselves 
list ; and that not for any violation of laws either spiritual 
or civil, but because men have trusted the laws too far, be- 
cause they have held and enjoyed the liberty which law 
granteth, because they had not the wit to conceive as these 
men do, that laws were made to entrap the simple, by per- 
mitting those things, in show and appearance, which indeed 
should never take effect ; forasmuch as they were but granted 
with a secret condition to be put in practice, " if they should 
be profitable and agreeable with the -word of God ;" which 
condition failing in all ministers that cannot preach, in all 
that are absent from their livings, and in all that have divers 
livings (for so it must be presumed, though never as yet 
proved) ; therefore, as men which have broken the law of 
Ood and nature, they are deprivable at all hours. Is this the 
justice of that discipline whereunto all Christian churches 
must stoop and submit themselves i Is this the equity where- 
with they labour to reform the world ? I will no way dimi- 
nish the force of those arguments whereupon they ground. 
But if it please them to behold the visage of these collec- 
tions in another glass, there are civil as well as ecclesiastical 
insufficiencies, nonresidences, and pluralities ; yea, the rea- 
sons which light of nature hath ministered against both are 
' of such affinity, that much less they cannot enforce in the 
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one than in the other. When they that bear great offices be 
person8/>f mean worth, the contempt whereinto their authority 
groweth weak^ieth the sinews of the whole state :^ notwith- 
8tanding» where many governors are needful, and they not 
many whom their quality can commend^ the penury of wor- 
thier must needs make the meaner sort of men capable.*^ 
Cities, in the absence of their governors, are as ships wanting 
pilots at sea : but were it therefore justice to punish whom 
superior authority pleaseth to call from home,^ or alloweth to 
be employed elsewhere i In committing many offices to one 
man,^ there are apparently these inconveniences ; the com- 
monwealth doth lose the benefit of serviceable men, which 
might be trained up in those rooms ; it is not easy for one 
man to discharge many men's duties well ; in service of war- 
fare and navigation, were it not the overthrow of whatsoever 
is undertaken, if one or two should engross such offices, as, 
beii^ now divided into many hands, are discharged with ad- 
mirable both perfection and expedition i Nevertheless, be it 
fiur from the mind of any reasonable man to imagine, that in 
these considerations princes either ought of duty to revoke 
all such kind oT grants, though made with very special re- 
spect to the extraordinary merit of certain men, or might in 
honour demand of them the resignation of their offices with 
speech to this or the like effect : Forasmuch as you A. B. by 
the space of many years have done us that faithful service in 
most important affairs, for which we, always judging you 
worthy of much honour, have therefore committed unto you 
from time to time very great and weighty offices, which 
liitherto you quietly enjoy ; we are now given to understand, 
that certain grave and learned men have found in the books 
of ancient philosophers, divers arguments drawn from the 
common light of nature, and declaring the wonderful dis- 
commodities which use to grow by dignities thus heaped to- 
gether in one : for which cause, at this present moved in 

* Mij^Xaw «^fMi uaQt^rStrtQ &ff tvrtMX^ Sri fjJkyaXA Bx&^nwfi, Arutpt. Polit. 2 
cap. 11. 

** Neo ignoro maximos honores ad parum dlgnos penori^ melioram solere deferri. 
Mamertin. paneg. ad Jalian. 

^ Neqoe enim seqaam Yisnm est absentera Relpab. caasa inter reos refmrri, dam 
Rripnb. operatur. ITlpian. lib. 15. Si maritas ad legem JoUaii. de adulter. 

^ See the like pi^eamble framed by the author of tiie Abstract, where he fanoieth 
a bishop deposing one unapt to preach, whom himself had before ordained. Arist# 
Polit. lib. ii. cap. 11. 
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conscience and tender care for the public good, we have 
summoned you hither to dispossess you of those places^ and 
to depose you from those rooms, whereof indeed,' by virtue 
of our own grant, yet against reason, you are possessed. 
Tl^either ought you, or any other, to. think us rash, light, or 
inconstant, in so doing : for we tell you plain, that herein we 
will both say and do that thing which the noble and wise 
emperor sometime both said and did in a matter of far less 
weight than this : *' Quod inconsulto fecimus, consulto re- 
vocamus ; — ^That which we unadvisedly have done, we ad- 
visedly will revoke and undo." Now, for mine own part, 
the greatest harm I would wish them who think that this 
were consonant with equity and right, is, that they might but 
live where all things are with such kind of justice ordered, 
till experience have taught them to see their error. As for 
the last thing which is incident unto the cause whereof we 
speak, namely, what course were the best and safest, where* 
by to jremedy such evils as the church of God may sustain, 
where the present liberty of the law is turned to great abuse, 
some light we may receive from abroad, not unprofitable fot 
direction of God's own sacred house and family. The Ro- 
mans beii^ a people full of generosity, and by nature courte- 
ou8« did no more way shew their gentle disposition, than by 
easy condescending to set their bondmen at liberty. Which 
benefit, in the happier and better times of the commonwealth, 
was bestowed for the most part as an ordinary reward of vu> 
tue, some few now and then also purchasing freedom with that 
which their just labours could gain, and their honest frugal- 
ity serve. But as the empire daily grew up, so the manners 
and conditions of men decayed, wealth was honoured, and 
virtue not cared for ; neither did any thing seem opprobri- 
ous, out of which there might arise commodity and profit, so 
that it could be no marvel in a state thus far degenerated, if 
when the more ingenuous sort were become base, the baser, 
laying aside all shame and face of honesty, did, some by rob- 
beries, burglaries, and prostitution of their bodies, gather 
wherewith to redeem liberty ; others obtain the same at the 
hands of their lords, by serving them as vile instruments in 
those attempts, which had been worthy to be revenged 
with ten thousand deaths. A learned, judicious, and polite 
historian, having mentioned so foul disorders, giveth his 
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judgment and censure of them in this sort : '* Such eyesores Dionys. 
in the commonwealth have occasioned many virtuous minds ^^^' 
to condemn altogether the custom of granting liberty to any AnUq. 
bondslave, forasmuch as it seemed a thing absurd, that a ^^ *^* 
people which commands all the world, should consist of so 
vile refuse. But neither is this the only custom wherein the 
profitable inventions of former are depraved by latter ages ; 
■and for myself I am not of their opinion, that with the abro- 
gation of so grossly-used customs, which abrogation might 
peradventure because of greater inconveniences ensuing : but 
as much as may be, I would rather advise that redress were 
sought through the carefiil providence of chief rulers and 
overseers of the commonwealth, by whom a yearly survey 
being made of all that are manumised, they which seem wor- 
thy might be taken and divided into tribes with other citi- 
zens, the rest dispersed into colonies abroad, or otherwise 
disposed of, that the commonwealth might sustain neither 
harm nor digrace by them/* The ways to meet with disor- 
ders growing by abuse of laws, are not so intricate and se- 
cret, especially in our case, that men should need either much 
advertisement, or long time for the search thereof. And if 
counsel to that purpose may seem needful, this church (God 
be thanked) is not destitute of men endued with ripe judg- 
ment, whensoever any such thing shall be thought neces- 
sary. For which end, at this present, to propose any special 
inventions of my own, might argue in a man of my place and 
calling more presumption perhaps than wit. I will therefore 
leave it entire unto graver consideration, ending now with re- 
quest only and most earnest suit, first, that they which give 
ordination would, as they tender the very honour of Jesus 
Christ, the safety of men, and the endless good of their own 
souls, take heed lest unnecessarily, and through their default, 
the church be found worse or less furnished than it might be : 
secondly, that they which by right of patronage have power 
to present unto spiritual livings, and may in that respect 
much damnify the church of God, would, for the ease of their 
own account in the dreadful day, somewhat consider what it 
is to betray for gain the souls which Christ hath redeemed 
with blood, what to violate the sacred bond of fidelity and 
solemn promise given at the first to God and his church by 
them, from whose original interest, together with the self- 
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same title of right, the same obligation of duty likewise is 
descended: thirdly, that they mito whom the granting of 
dispensations is committed, or which otherwise have any 
stroke in the disposition of such preferments as appertain 
nnto learned men, would bethink themselves what it is to re- 
spect any thing either above or beside merit; considering 
how hardly the world taketh it, when to men of commenda- 
ble note and quality there is so little respect had, or so great 
unto them whose deserts are very mean, that nothing doth 
seem more strange than the one sort, because they are not 
accounted of, and the other because they are ; it being eveiy 
man's hope and expectation in the church of God, especially 
that the only purchase of greater rewards should be always 
greater deserts, and that nothing should ever be able to plant 
a thorn where a vine ought to grow : fourthly, that honour- 
able personages, and they who by virtue of any principal o& 
fice in the commonwealth are enabled to qualify a certain 
number, and make them capable of favours or faculties above 
others, suffer not their names to be abused, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of wholesome laws, by men in whom 
there is nothing notable besides covetousness and ambition: 
fifthly, that the graver and wiser sort in both imiversities, 
or whosoever they be, with whose approbation the marks and 
recognizances of all learning are bestowed, would think the 
apostle's caution against unadvised ordinations, not imperti- 
nent or unnecessary to be borne in mind, even when they 
grant those degrees of schools, which degrees are not gratia 
gratis data, * kindnesses bestowed by way of humanity,' but 
they are gratia gratum facientes, favours which always imply 
a testimony given to the church and commonwealth concern- 
ing men's sufficiency for manners and knowledge : a testi- 
mony upon the credit whereof sundry statutes of the realm 
are built ; a testimony so far available, that nothing is more 
respected for the warrant of divers men's abilities to serve 
in the affairs of the realm ; a testimony wherein if they vio- 
late that religion wherewith it ought to be always given, and 
do thereby induce into error such as deem it a thing uncivil 
to call the credit thereof in question, let them look that God 
shall return back upon their heads, and cause them in the 
state of their own corporations to feel, eitlier one way or the 
other, the punishment of those harms which the church 
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Arotigh their negligence doth snstainin that behalf: finally, 
and to conclude, that they who enjoy the benefit of any spe* 
cial indulgence or favour, which the laws permit, would as 
well remember what in duty towards the church, and in con- 
science towards God, they ought to do, as what they may do 
by using to their 0¥m advantage whatsoever they see tole- 
lated; no man being ignorant, that the cause why absence 
in some cases hath been yielded unto, and in equity thought 
sufferable, is the hope of greater fruit through industry else- 
where J the reason likewise wherefore pluralities are allowed 
unto men of note, a very sovereign and special care, that as 
lathers in the ancient world did declare the pre-eminence of 
priority in birth, by doubling the worldly portions of their 
firstborn ; so the church, by a course not unlike, in assign- 
ing men's rewards, might testify an estimation had propor- 
tionably of their virtues, according to the ancient rule apo- ' 
stolic, ''They which excel in labour, ought to excel in honour ;" 
and, therefore, unless they answer faithfully the expectation 
of the church herein, unless sincerely they bend their wits 
day and night, both to sow because they reap, and to sow so 
inuch more abundantly as they reap more abundantly than 
other men, whereunto by their very acceptance of such be- 
nignities they formally bind themselves, let them be well as- 
sured, that tile honey which they eat with fraud, shall turn 
in the end into true gall, forasmuch as laws are the sacred 
image of his wisdom, who most severely punisheth those co- 
lourable and subtile crimes, that seldom are taken within the 
walk of human justice." I therefore conclude, that the grounds 
and maxims of common right, whereupon ordinations of mi- 
nisters unable to preach, tolerations of absence from their 
cures, and the multiplications of their spiritual livings, are 
disproved, do but indefinitely enforce them unlawful, not un- 
lawful universally and without exception; that the laws which 
indefinitely are against all these things, and the privileges 
which make for them in certain cases, are not the one repug- 
nant to the other ; that the laws of God and nature are vio- 
lated through the effects of abused privileges ; that neither 
our ordinations of men unable to make sermons, nor our dis- 
pensations for the rest, can be justly proved frustrate, by vir- 

* For the main hypothesis or foandatioii of these conclasions, let that before set 
down in the ninth, be read together with this last, the. eight j-first paragraph. 
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toe of any sncli wmniseJ opposition betwea& tbe qiecnl kno 
of this churcfa^ which have permitted, and diose general which 
are alleged to disprove the aame ; that idien privileges by 
abuse are grown incommodionsy there must be redress ; that 
for remedy of such evils, there is no necessity the church 
should abrogate either in whole or in part the -specialities 
beforementioned; and that the most to be desired, were a 
voluntary reformation thereof on all hands, which may give 
passage unto any abuse* 
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